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William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  who  has  long  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  for  twelve  years  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  for  nine  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  was  named  to  that  organization’s 
highest  office  on  November  30,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  M.  C. 
Migel,  who  had  held  the  office  since  the 
Foundation’s  beginning  in  1922.  Mr.  Ziegler, 
an  energetic,  genial  man  still  in  his  early 
fifties,  is  eminently  suited  for  the  post,  both 
by  reason  of  his  long-standing  interest  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  his  long  and  successful 
business  career. 

Mr.  Ziegler  was  born  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
but  has  lived  practically  all  of  his  life  in 
New  York.  After  attending  university,  at 
Columbia  and  at  Harvard,  he  entered  the 
business  world,  where  his  executive  ability 
was  early  recognized,  and  his  rise  to  promi¬ 
nence  rapid.  At  the  present  time  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Great  Island  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion;  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  American 
Maize  Products  Company;  chairman  of  the 


Board  of  the  Huttig  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany;  and  director  and  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  his  connections.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company.  During  World  War  I,  he 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  War  Credits 
Board,  and,  later,  company  commander  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  Overseas. 

Mr.  Ziegler’s  interest  in  work  for  the  blind 
dates  back  even  further  than  the  beginnings 
of  his  business  career,  and  had  its  genesis  in 
his  own  immediate  family  circle.  Flis  half- 
brother,  Charles  Gamble,  was  blind,  and  from 
Mr,  Ziegler’s  earliest  days  the  problems  of 
blindness  were  familiar  to  him,  and  sympathy 
with  those  problems,  together  with  the  desire 
to  help  solve  them,  were  as  natural  as  breath¬ 
ing.  It  was  his  mother,  the  late  Matilda 
Ziegler,  who  established  the  E,  Matilda  Ziegler 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  primarily  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind  (an  embossed  publication), 
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but  also  to  provide  gifts  and  benefits  to  needy 
blind  people.  This  magazine  is  one  of  the 
oldest  braille  publications  in  America,  and 
Mrs.  Ziegler’s  action  in  launching  and  financ¬ 
ing  it  was  inspired  by  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  New  York  newspaper  many 
years  ago  drawing  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  braille  magazine  of  this  kind.  The  editorial 
was  written  by  Walter  J.  Holmes,  a  devoted 
friend  of,  and  worker  for,  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Ziegler  engaged  Mr.  Holmes’s  services  to  edit 
the  magazine  which  bears  her  name,  and 
under  his  direction  the  publication  flourished 
and  grew  to  fill  a  need  long  felt  by  the  blind 
people  of  the  country.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  report  that  “Uncle  Walter”  as  Mr. 
Holmes  has  come  to  be  known,  now  in  his 
eighties,  continues  to  carry  on  as  editor  of 
the  magazine. 

For  many  years  now,  Mr.  Ziegler  has  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Matilda  Ziegler  fund,  and  has 
taken  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  which  it  supports,  but  his  interest  and 
activity  in  work  for  the  blind  extends  far 
beyond  this  particular  sphere.  Before  the 
organization  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  during 
the  regime  of  Governor  Whitman;  and  his 
association  with  the  Foundation  dates  almost 
from  its  beginnings.  Within  the  past  few 
years  he  has  assumed  more  and  more  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Foundation’s 
affairs,  becoming  treasurer  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  in  1938,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  also 
an  affiliated  agency,  in  November,  1945. 

Mr.  Ziegler  is  married,  and  has  four  chil¬ 
dren.  The  family  spends  the  winters  in  New 
York,  and  the  summers  at  the  Ziegler  estate 
at  Noroton,  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Ziegler 
enjoys  riding  and  yachting.  He  is  definitely 
an  “outdoor”  man,  and  an  ardent  sportsman, 
particularly  interested  in  hunting  and  horse 
racing.  He  has  his  own  stables  at  Belmont, 
New  York,  and  was  formerly  interested  in 


the  breeding  of  gun  dogs.  He  has  attended 
field  trials  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  Canada,  and  still  receives  letters  from 
people  scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
who,  on  seeing  his  name,  write  to  inquire  if  he 
is  the  William  Ziegler  they  met  at  the  field 
trials  in  Saskatchewan,  or  Oklahoma,  or  in 
some  other  remote  place. 

In  assuming  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Foundation,  Mr.  Ziegler  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  heavy  responsibilities  which  lie  ahead. 
“Never  before  has  work  for  the  blind  pre¬ 
sented  such  a  challenge  to  those  engaged  in 
it,”  he  says.  “Science  and  education  have 
joined  in  making  possible  to  the  blind  fuller 
and  happier  lives  than  they  would  have 
dared  dream  of,  even  a  decade  ago.  It  is  up 
to  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work 
to  meet  that  challenge,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
as  many  blind  people  as  possible  are  enabled 
to  enter  upon  that  fuller  and  happier  life. 
The  task  is  an  inspiring  one,  but  it  is  also  a 
difficult  one,  requiring  all  the  understanding, 
vision,  and  energy  of  which  we  are  capable. 
We  shall  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to 
carry  it  through  successfully,  and  at  this 
time,  I  should  like  to  voice  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  country, 
particularly,  to  get  into  this  most  important 
work.  It  is  work  worthy  of  their  finest  ef¬ 
fort,  and  one  which  would  benefit  greatly 
by  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  which  are  the 
natural  concomitants  of  youth.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  which  he  was  named  president,  Mr.  Ziegler 
was  chosen  to  present  to  Mr.  Migel  the  gift 
of  a  silver  tray  from  the  members  of  the 
Board.  In  doing  so,  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  retiring  president  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select  a 
recipient  for  the  annual  Migel  Medal.  The 
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selections,  I  think,  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
excellent.  However,  I  have  always  felt  sorry 
that  Major  Migel  himself  could  not  be  a 
candidate,  for  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
done  more  for  the  blind  of  this  country  than 
he  has.  He  has  combined  the  keen  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  business  man  with  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist.  In  his  contacts  in  Washington  he  has 
done  an  invaluable  work  for  the  Foundation 
in  his  ability  to  get  through  legislation  help¬ 
ful  to  the  sightless.  His  approach  to  various 
bureaus  and  legislators  has  been  one  in  which 
he  states  the  facts  and  shows  the  need  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  I  have  never  known  any  re¬ 
quest  of  his  to  be  refused. 

For  several  years  now  he  has  indicated  his 
desire  to  retire  as  active  head  of  the  American 
Foundation.  This  year  he  has  definitely  de¬ 
cided  that  he  will  not  go  on  in  that  capacity. 
Knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  sound  advice 
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in  his  new  office,  and  I  am  asking  him  to 
carry  on  the  contacts  with  Washington. 

Major  Migel,  your  co-trustees  are  anxious 
for  you  to  have  something  tangible  to  indicate 
their  love,  respect,  and  admiration  for  you. 
They  have  chosen  this  silver  tray,  which  I 
hope  will  always  remind  you  of  your  as¬ 
sociation  with  us.  The  inscription  on  the  tray 
reads: 

M.  C.  Migel 

In  Grateful  Appreciation  of  His  Twenty- 
Three  Years  of  Service 
to  the  Blind  as  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Presented  by  His  Fellow  Board  Members 
on  the  Occasion  of  His  Retirement — 
November  30,  1945 

Other  Foundation  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  vice- 
president;  Gabriel  Farrell,  secretary;  and 
Richard  L.  Morris,  treasurer. 


BLINDED  PATIENTS  ENJOY  SKATING 


Blind  patients  from  Dibble  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Menlo  Park,  California,  are  among 
those  who  turn  out  to  enjoy  the  weekly  ice 
skating  parties  sponsored  by  the  Red  Cross 
Hospitality  Bureau,  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
according  to  the  November  issue  of  The  Red 
Cross  Courier.  “Skating  helps  a  lot  in  regain¬ 


ing  a  sense  of  balance  and  full  co-ordination 
of  body  muscles,”  observes  The  Courier. 

One  blind  soldier  is  quoted  as  saying: 

•  ^ _ 

“There’s  no  stumble  on  skates;  you  don’t 
stub  your  toes  on  the  ice.  It’s  scary  at  first, 
but  thrilling  to  move  fast  again.” 


EFFECTS  OF  RECONVERSION  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

OF  THE  BLIND 


The  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  devoted  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  October  24,  to  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  title  of  this  article.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  is  pleased  to  publish  herewith, 
in  the  order  of  their  presentation  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  three  papers  which  were  prepared 
for  that  occasion  by  two  representatives  of 
private  agencies,  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  and  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind;  and  by  one  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  public  agency,  The  City  of 
New  York  Department  of  Welfare. 

I 

At  the  time  our  list  of  eligible  candidates 
for  placement  became  exhausted,  we  had  38 
blind  men  and  women  employed  in  industry 
under  our  supervision. 

Shortly  before  V-J  Day  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  one  man  for  misconduct,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  another  to  our  workshops  for  reasons  of 
health.  A  third  was  transferred  to  a  service 
stand,  a  fourth  obtained  a  clerical  position 
under  Civil  Service,  and  a  fifth  resigned  to 
enter  his  own  business. 

Shortly  after  V-J  Day,  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  three  of  the  companies  co-operating  in 
our  employment  program  closed  down  en¬ 
tirely,  resulting  in  the  displacement  of  9  of 
our  blind  people.  A  fourth  company  has  had 
a  complete  change  of  administration  and  is 
now  in  the  process  of  reducing  its  employees 
from  nearly  8,000  to  approximately  500,  and 
4  blind  persons  we  had  placed  in  that  com¬ 
pany  have  been  displaced  as  a  result  of  this. 

Of  the  13  blind  men  and  women  thus  dis¬ 


placed,  1  has  been  readmitted  to  our  work¬ 
shops;  2  have  been  helped  to  enter  training 
leading  to  specialized  employment;  a  fourth 
has  obtained  another  job;  a  fifth  has  entered 
his  own  business;  3  have  been  deferred  be¬ 
cause  of  temporary  absence  from  the  city  or 
because  of  poor  health;  2  were  deferred  be¬ 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  work  record  or  highly 
restricted  vocational  interest;  and  3  have  not 
applied  for  replacement. 

We  still  do  not  have  a  list  of  eligible  can¬ 
didates  for  placement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  had  an  opening  in  outside  industry  only 
last  Monday,  which  offered  a  beginning  wage 
of  70^  per  hour  with  an  automatic  raise  to 
90^  per  hour,  and  we  experienced  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  finding  a  qualified  person 
to  fill  it.  One  of  the  clients  in  our  shops  who 
had  never  expressed  any  interest  in  being 
placed,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  job  in 
question  on  probation  only  after  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  that,  in  order  to  remain  with 
us,  he  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  another 
department  and  trained  for  a  job  completely 
different  from  the  one  on  which  he  had  been 
working.  We  might  say  here,  parenthetically, 
that,  so  far,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  of  the  men  in  our  shops.  They  are 
working  full  time. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  obtain  any  precise  in¬ 
dication  of  what  the  possibilities  will  be  for 
blind  persons  in  outside  industry.  The  neces¬ 
sity  during  the  war  of  bringing  into  industry 
persons  without  industrial  work  experience 
and  with  little  fundamental  interest  in  this 
type  of  work  has  resulted  in  an  exceptional 
reduction  in  standards  of  work  and  work  re- 
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quirements.  This  condition  still  exists  and 
still  accounts  for  the  relative  ease  with  which 
many  blind  persons  can  successfully  compete 
with  sighted  workers  and  for  the  consequent 
receptiveness  on  the  part  of  employers  to  the 
idea  of  employing  severely  handicapped 
workers.  As  markets  become  replenished,  and 
as  wages  increase  without  comparable  in¬ 
crease  in  prices,  competition  will  force  em¬ 
ployers  to  plan  for  more  economic  manage¬ 
ment  and  higher  worker  production.  In  some 
of  the  more  competitive  industries  which  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  war,  we  can  get  a 
preview  of  what  may  be  expected  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  industry  in  the  near  future.  In  such 
competitive  industries,  production  quotas  are 
high,  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Individual 
workers,  wherever  possible,  are  assigned  to 
operate  two,  three,  four  and,  as  we  have  seen 
in  one  case,  eight  machines  at  a  time,  and 
time  and  motion  economy  keynote  every 
work  setup.  Such  conditions  almost  inevitably 
preclude  the  blind  worker. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  outside 
industry  in  the  future  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  greater  than  they  were  prior  to  the 
wartime  expansion.  Greater  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  in  the  field  of  placement, 
together  with  a  greater  public  consciousness 
of  the  abilities  of  severely  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  should  help  to  make  this  true. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  in  outside  industry 
which  will  tend  to  define  the  part  that  place¬ 
ment  will  hold  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
picture  for  the  blind. 

Many  of  our  best  blind  persons  now  work¬ 
ing  in  outside  industry  view  their  present 
employment  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to 
save  enough  money  eventually  to  enter  small 
business  enterprises  of  their  own.  The  kind 
of  repetitive  employment  which  is  available 
to  the  blind  in  outside  industry  frequently 
proves  to  be  a  drudgery  for  the  type  of  intel¬ 
ligent  blind  person  who  can  meet  the  require¬ 


ments  of  personal  adjustment  and  general 
understanding  essential  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petition  of  a  blind  person  with  sighted  work¬ 
ers.  Consequently,  this  type  of  blind  person 
frequently  finds  that  private  business  or  the 
special  workshop  for  the  blind  offers  him  the 
best  promise  for  satisfactory  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment.  From  the  standpoint  of  earnings,  variety 
of  work,  and  possibility  for  advancement, 
private  business,  or  the  workshop  for  the 
blind,  has  much  more  to  offer  than  regular 
industrial  employment  to  many  blind  persons 
who  might  otherwise  successfully  work  in 
outside  industry. 

Employment  in  outside  industry  is  one  of 
the  relatively  few  ways  in  which  blind  per¬ 
sons  can  obtain  complete  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  community  that 
supports  rehabilitation  work  for  the  blind 
and  to  the  individual  blind  person  to  urge 
the  blind  to  enter  outside  industry  wherever 
feasible.  However,  this  particular  kind  of 
complete  vocational  rehabilitation  can  no 
longer  be  thought  of  as  the  ultimate  goal  for 
blind  persons  in  general.  It  has,  in  a  sense, 
lost  its  panacea  aspect  and  has  become  an 
important,  but  much  more  limited,  phase  of 
a  diversified  field  of  possibilities  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind. 

Harry  J.  Spar 
Assistant  Employment  Director 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

II 

Displaced  persons,  originally  placed  by  The 
Lighthouse 

Of  the  428  persons  originally  placed  by  The 
Lighthouse  and  still  working  on  V-J  Day, 
187  were  working  in  industry.  As  of  October 
10,  24  of  this  latter  number — 11  men,  and 
13  women — were  displaced. 

Reasons  for  Displacements 

A  cosmetics  concern,  normally  a  peacetime 
industry,  secured  its  plastic  material  from  a 
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war  area  which  had  insufficient  labor  to  com¬ 
plete  a  polishing  operation.  This  was  done 
by  our  blind  girls.  Now,  that  plastic  concern 
insists  on  doing  the  complete  operation,  which 
removes  same  from  cosmetics  concern  and 
displaces  7  blind  girls. 

A  large  manufacturer,  established  specifically 
for  war  production,  closed  completely  as  a 
result  of  cancellation  of  contracts,  displacing 
5  workers.  An  aircraft-instrument  concern 
expanded  many  fold  for  war  production.  The 
plant  is  now  reconverting  and  will  reemploy 
on  a  basis  of  seniority  of  four  years  or  more, 
which  our  blind  workers  do  not  have.  Three 
of  our  workers  were  laid  off.  A  manufacturer 
of  thermostats  and  similar  electrical  instru¬ 
ments  undertook  special  war  contracts  which 
were  cancelled  on  V-J  Day,  displacing  3  blind 
workers.  The  plant  is  reconverting  for  its 
original  purpose  of  electric  thermostat  manu¬ 
facture. 

Two  radio  concerns,  manufacturing  army 
radio  equipment,  closed  completely  upon  the 
cancellation  of  war  contracts,  displacing  3 
blind  workers.  These  expanded  industries 
have  not  as  yet  completed  reconversion  to 
normal  peacetime  production.  Another  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturer  closed  upon  cancellation 
of  war  contracts,  displacing  1  blind  girl.  A 
peacetime  concern,  doing  special  war  con¬ 
tracts,  reduced  personnel  on  a  seniority  basis 
upon  cancellation  of  war  contracts,  thus  dis¬ 
placing  2  blind  workers. 

Number  of  Replacements 

Of  the  11  men  referred  to  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  5  have  been  replaced — 3  in  industry, 
1  at  a  newsstand,  and  1  at  a  sheltered  shop. 
Of  the  remaining  6,  2  do  not  wish  employ¬ 
ment;  2  were  referred  to  jobs  and  did  not 
accept  them;  1  is  awaiting  reconversion  in  a 
former  plant;  and  the  other  has  not  responded 
to  inquiries  regarding  employment. 

Of  the  13  women,  9  have  been  replaced,  all 
in  industry.  Two  were  referred  for  employ¬ 


ment  and  did  not  accept;  1  has  tried  two  other 
jobs  on  her  own,  without  success,  and  is 
probably  unemployable  except  under  sheltered 
conditions;  and  1  has  not  responded  to  Light¬ 
house  inquiries. 

Attitude  of  Employers 

Employers  have  been  grateful  to  the  blind 
for  their  devoted  and  untiring  efforts.  Wher¬ 
ever  possible,  employers  assure  me  they  will 
reemploy  blind  workers. 

Attitude  of  Blind  Employees 

For  the  most  part,  the  blind  are  anxious  to 
be  reemployed,  even  though  it  will  mean  a 
possible  reduction  in  “take-home  pay.”  There 
are  a  few  blind,  however,  who  have  worked 
for  several  years  without  a  vacation  and  are 
now  willing  to  remain  home  and  collect  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  especially  when  re¬ 
employment  at  this  time  will  bring  them  only 
a  few  dollars  a  week  more  than  they  are 
allowed  by  the  New  York  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law.  These  blind  will  hold 
out  for  wartime  wages,  and  are  unwilling  to 
work  for  generally  lower  pay. 

Chances  for  Reemployment 

The  large  majority  of  blind  workers  have 
produced  efficiently  and  well,  have  made  a 
good  impression  on  employers  and  fellow 
workers,  and  are  generally  liked.  They  have 
established  good  records,  and  absenteeism  is 
quite  unknown  among  the  blind  workers. 
Employers  have  indicated  that  for  the  most 
part,  wherever  possible,  they  will  reemploy 
old  workers. 

The  plan  of  the  Army  to  release  eight  mil¬ 
lion  men  by  next  June,  the  slower-than- 
expected  progress  in  reconversion,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  tendency  to  strike  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  discourage  the  employment  outlook 
on  the  surface.  Yet,  when  we  realize  the 
great  need  for  consumer  goods  and  for  various 
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services  and  the  buying  power  resulting  from 
war  savings  and  bonds,  it  seems  quite  plaus¬ 
ible  that  a  high  degree  of  employment  will 
be  maintained.  If  there  is  widespread  employ¬ 
ment,  competition  in  seeking  jobs  will  not 
necessarily  be  so  keen  and  the  labor  margin 
of  cost  will  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  eliminate 
the  blind  worker.  Considering  this  and  the 
facts  previously  referred  to,  the  future  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  industrial  worker 
seems  quite  bright. 

Changes  in  Functions  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

During  the  war,  due  to  the  great  demand 
for  labor,  it  was  possible  to  employ  some  of 
the  less  capable  blind  in  industry.  Many  of 
these  will  no  longer  be  able  to  compete  when 
standard  requirements  are  raised,  and  when 
there  is  much  sighted  competitive  labor 
available.  With  special  setups  and  extra 
supervision,  many  of  these  workers  can  be 
employed  in  sheltered  shops  and,  under  the 
right  circumstances,  become  productive  work¬ 
ers.  It  might  be  possible  to  expand  present 
facilities  in  the  shops,  that  is,  increase  the 
number  of  broom-winding  machines,  manu¬ 
facture  more  wet  and  dry  mops,  etc.  This 
also  requires  expanded  sales  facilities.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop 
new  industries,  or  establish  a  flexible  depart¬ 
ment  which  would  be  capable  of  filling  out¬ 
side  contracts  or  accepting  outside  orders. 

A  total  of  75  displaced  persons  originally 
placed  through  various  channels  have  regis¬ 
tered  with  us  for  reemployment,  and  of  this 
number,  through  our  efforts,  self-placement, 
and  other  channels,  55  have  been  replaced. 

Stanley  Wartenberg 
Employment  Supervisor 
The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind 

III 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  reconversion  on  the 
employment  situation  of  the  blind.  Blind 


workers  who  were  displaced  in  industry  as 
a  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  war,  have  in 
most  instances,  not  yet  applied  to  our  agency 
for  assistance,  as  they  are  covered  by  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  statement  of  our  ap¬ 
plications  for  Blind  Assistance  since  January, 
1945.  In  evaluating  these,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  they  are  based  on  a  number  of 
factors  other  than  the  loss  of  employment  by 
a  blind  worker.  For  example,  a  number  of 
them  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  loss  of 
employment  on  the  part  of  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  These  applications  have 
been  as  follows: 


January 

19 

April 

11 

July  25 

February 

14 

May 

16 

August  24 

March 

10 

June 

13 

September  57 

Our  figures  on  the  closing  of  Blind  As¬ 
sistance  cases  due  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind  person  might  also  be  of  interest  to  you. 
In  evaluating  these  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  decrease  of  closings  for  this  reason 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year  is  related 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  we 
have  exhausted  our  reservoir  of  employable 


persons, 

leaving  on 

public 

assistance  only 

those  who  were  employable  to 

a  partial  degree. 

The  figures  are: 

January 

9  April 

9 

July  8 

February 

6  May 

3 

August  2 

March 

8  June 

5 

September  3 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  since 
January,  1945,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
our  total  blind  caseload  as  follows: 

January  1,829  April  1,819  July  1,865 

February  1,832  May  1,836  August  1,856 

March  1,836  June  1,844  September  1,878 

During  most  of  this  time,  our  total  public 
assistance  caseload  decreased  steadily  on  the 
average  of  500  cases  per  month.  The  increase 
in  blind  caseload  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  some  other  type  of  public  assistance 
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were  reclassified  to  Blind  Assistance.  This  is 
the  result  of  recent  modification  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Law,  a  constant  emphasis  on  the 
problems  of  the  blind  within  our  own  agency, 
and  the  co-operation  we  have  received  from 
other  agencies  in  the  community  in  working 


with  blind  persons  and  establishing  their 
eligibility  to  receive'Blind  Assistance. 

Marie  Galpern 
Division  of  Social  Service 
City  of  New  Yor\ 
Department  of  Welfare 


-¥• 


AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS  AFFILIATES  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 

FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind  has  recently  become  affiliated 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
by  electing  to  its  Board  of  fifteen,  ten  men 
who  are  also  trustees  of  the  Foundation;  by 
electing  M.  C.  Migel  its  president;  Richard 
L.  Morris,  treasurer  of  the  Foundation,  as 
treasurer  of  the  American  Braille  Press;  and 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  as  executive  director.  Wil¬ 
liam  Nelson  Cromwell  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  and  George  L.  Raverat 
is  European  director,  as  in  the  past. 

The  American  Braille  Press  was  organized 
in  1915  under  the  name  of  the  “Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  the  Allies”  to  carry  on  relief  for 
our  European  allies  blinded  in  World  War 
I.  Later,  the  name  of  this  organization  was 
changed  to  the  “American  Braille  Press  for 
War  and  Civilian  Blind,  Inc.”,  and  it  has 
concentrated  upon  braille  publishing.  At  one 
time  it  issued  15  magazines  in  8  languages. 
Later  it  adopted  the  policy  of  setting  up 
braille  publishing  plants  in  various  European 
countries  with  the  understanding  that  they 


would  eventually  be  maintained  by  local 
funds.  The  American  Braille  Press  has  been 
supported  almost  exclusively  by  generous 
American  friends  of  the  European  blind. 
Most  of  its  work  was  carried  on  in  Paris, 
though  it  has  always  maintained  a  New 
York  office.  When  France  was  occupied  by 
the  German  army,  the  organization  was 
forced  to  suspend  operations.  The  new  Board 
of  Trustees  is  making  a  study  of  the  present 
urgent  needs  of  the  blind  of  Europe  with  a 
view  to  adjusting  the  program  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press  to  meet  these  needs.  Mr. 
Raverat  is  now  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  Board  and  with  other  friends 
of  the  blind  of  Europe.  The  Outloo\  hopes 
to  announce  at  an  early  date  the  new  program 
of  the  organization.  Some  day,  an  interesting 
story  will  be  told  of  how  George  Raverat,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  managed  to  hide  from  the 
Germans  the  thousands  of  valuable  zinc  plates 
used  for  embossing  purposes.  He  could  also 
tell  an  interesting  story  of  how  he  persuaded 
the  German  authorities  not  to  confiscate  the 
machinery  and  ship  it  to  Germany. 


A  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILD  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 

HAZEL  C.  McINTIRE 


When  we  speak  of  the  partially  seeing  child 
we  are  also  speaking  of  a  child  who  has 
normal  potentialities  in  most  situations.  If 
this  child  is  given  an  educational  program 
which  takes  account  of  his  visual  limitations 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  him  opportunity 
for  normal  living,  he  grows  personally  and 
educationally  just  like  other  children.  In 
arranging  a  program  for  the  partially  sighted 
child,  the  only  departures  from  the  regular 
program  are  those  which  are  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  child’s  handicap.  A  partially 
sighted  child  may  need  protection  through 
better  light,  special  materials,  and  instruction 
in  eye  hygiene.  He  can  be  given  all  of  these 
things  while  maintaining  normal  life  and 
school  contacts  with  his  brothers,  sisters,  and 
neighbors.  In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  full  normal  contacts,  but 
each  deviation  therefrom  should  be  weighed 
carefully  with  the  full  realization  that  we  are 


In  February,  1945,  Outlook  for  the  Blind  published  a 
contribution  entitled  “A  Sight-Saving  Program  at  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.”  Reactions  to  that  article  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
definitely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sight-saving  classes  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  it  was  at  the  Ontlool(s  re¬ 
quest  that  Mrs.  Mclntire  kindly  consented  to  prepare  the 
above  article. 


Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Mclntire  has  directed  the  program  of 
special  education  in  the  state  of  Ohio  since  its  inception 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  She  has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  of  education  for  physically  handicapped 
children,  and  has  spent  many  years  in  actual  field  work. 
Mrs.  Mclntire  has  seen  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  develop  to  the  point  of  serving  more  than  six 
thousand  physically  handicapped  children  in  the  state. 


dealing  not  only  with  a  child’s  eyes  but  with 
his  full  personality  and  growth.  Every  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  life  contributes  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  personality. 

Influence  of  Environment 

We  know  that  the  environment  in  which 
a  person  lives  is  a  big  factor  in  determining 
what  kind  of  a  person  he  will  be.  It  will  even 
affect  the  way  he  walks  and  talks.  At  a  na¬ 
tional  convention,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  speaker  as  coming  from  the  South 
or  the  East  or  the  West  because  people  from 
different  points  of  the  compass  have  their 
own  characteristic  way  of  saying  and  doing 
things.  Frequently  an  adult  who  moves  from 
one  point  of  the  compass  to  another  carries 
the  dialect  of  his  childhood  throughout  life. 

Recognizing  the  influence  of  environment 
on  the  pliable  personalities  of  children,  Ohio 
chooses  to  provide  for  the  partially  sighted 
through  special  education  in  regular  public 
schools.  Here  they  will  have  full  opportunity 
for  normal  growth  through  the  stimulation 
of  association  with  children  of  normal  sight. 

Sight-Saving  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  first  such  class  was  established  in 
Cleveland  in  1913  by  Dr.  Robert  Irwin,  who 
is  known  to  all  the  readers  of  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  as  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  then  in  charge  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  public  school  program  for  the  special 
education  for  the  blind.  He  recognized  the 
desirability  of  the  participation  of  both  blind 
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and  partially  sighted  children  in  as  many 
regular  school  activities  as  possible.  He  recog¬ 
nized  further  the  difference  between  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted  and 
brought  about  the  first  sight-saving  class  in 
Ohio.  From  this  seed,  the  idea  of  the  sight¬ 
saving  class  has  spread  throughout  the  whole 
state.  Dr.  Irwin,  himself,  gave  assistance  in 
the  organization  of  classes  in  other  cities  in 
Ohio,  both  large  and  small.  At  present,  sight¬ 
saving  classes  are  serving  1285  children  in 
34  centers.  Of  these,  1,101  are  attending  school 
in  their  own  school  district.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-four  nonresident  pupils  are  provided 
with  daily  transportation,  or  with  board,  as 
required.  The  child  who  is  in  a  boarding 
home  can  usually  go  home  to  spend  the  week 
end  with  his  family. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a 
considerable  number  of  partially  sighted 
children  who  do  not  have  these  advantages. 
Through  data  we  have  in  areas  in  which  a 
good  finding  program  is  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion,  we  believe  that  sight-saving  classes 
should  be  serving  2,000  children  in  Ohio. 
Previous  to  the  war  the  sight-saving  classes 
enrolled  approximately  1,600  children.  The 
fall  in  enrollment  since  1941  demonstrates 
very  definitely  the  importance  of  the  service 
of  the  ophthalmologist  and  the  nurse  in  the 
total  picture  of  a  state  program  for  visually 
handicapped  children. 

Diagnostic  Service 

The  demands  of  the  war  cut  deeply  into 
the  ranks  of  professional  people,  with  the 
result  that  county  clinics  have  not  been  able 
to  operate.  The  loss  of  these  clinics  and  the 
loss  of  fine  professional  service  throughout 
the  state  is  reflected  in  the  drop  of  sight-saving 
class  enrollments  from  1,600  to  1,285  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Some  county  centers 
had  to  be  closed,  partly  because  of  break¬ 
down  in  the  finding  program,  and  partly 
because  of  the  inability  to  secure  adequate 
transportation  and  boarding  home  facilities. 


We  look  forward  not  only  to  returning  the 
children  to  sight-saving  classes  which  will  be 
reopened,  and  thus  filling  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks,  but  to  reestablishing  and  refining  our 
finding  program  to  the  point  that  more  par¬ 
tially  sighted  children  shall  be  found  and 
served.  “When  our  ship  comes  in”  we  hope 
to  do  these  things — the  ship  that  is  bringing 
back  from  military  service  the  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist,  the  nurse,  the  psychologist,  the  social 
worker,  yes,  and  the  teacher  whose  services 
are  fundamental  to  the  sight-saving  program. 

Just  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  set  up  one  of  these 
county  clinics.  These  clinics  are  co-operative 
efforts  between  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  through  its  prevention  of  blindness 
program,  the  State  Division  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  local  public  school  and  health 
agencies.  Eye  nurses  from  the  Commission 
are  now  giving  vision-testing  demonstrations 
to  teachers  who  will  give  eye  tests  to  all 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  the  test  results  are  sifted  by  the 
county  nurse  working  with  the  Commission 
nurse.  From  this  sifting  come  the  children 
who  are  to  be  examined  at  the  clinic.  Referrals 
are  made  by  the  Commission  nurse  to  the 
local  school  or  health  authority  for  service 
recommended  by  the  examining  oculist.  The 
Commission  also  refers  to  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  the  children  who  need  special 
education. 

Special  Education  Shares  Responsibility 

In  the  development  of  these  county  clinics, 
and  in  the  follow-through  after  the  clinic,  the 
State*  Division  of  Special  Education  has  de¬ 
finite  responsibility. 

In  the  beginning,  a  representative  of  the 
Division  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  clinic 
by  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  area.  The  school  authorities 
then  ask  the  Commission  to  come  to  the 
county  and  set  up  the  clinic.  When  it  is  held, 
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one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Division 
of  Special  Education — usually  a  sight-saving 
class  supervisor  and  a  psychologist — are  in 
attendance  helping  with  the  clinic  and  inter¬ 
viewing  parents  and  children.  The  work  of 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  goes  on 
after  the  clinic  until  children  who  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  special  education  are  placed 
in  the  nearest  special  class  with  whatever 
board  or  transportation  is  needed. 

Fitting  the  Program  to  the  Area 

Ohio  is  made  up  of  diversified  areas,  some 
definitely  Urban  and  others  rural — some  of 
dense  population — some  sparse.  Setting  up 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  cities  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  because  of  concentration  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  availability  of  services — social, 
health,  and  educational.  It  is  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ohio,  or  of  any  state,  which  offer 
the  challenge.  We  are  trying  to  meet  this 
challenge  through  county  and  regional  sight¬ 
saving  classes.  The  board  of  education  in  the 
district  in  which  the  class  is  placed  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  administration  and  supervision. 
This  board  of  education  receives  the  state 
subsidy  granted  for  any  child  in  a  sight¬ 
saving  class,  plus  regular  tuition  from  the 
home  district  of  each  child.  In  the  areas  of 
more  sparse  population,  combination  classes 
of  crippled  and  partially  sighted  children 
work  well  together.  Boarding  homes  are 
secured  and  licensed  by  a  division  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  through 
a  local  representative  in  the  area.  Transpor¬ 
tation  of  children  may  be  arranged  on  a 
county-wide  basis  or  provided  individually. 
The  state  reimburses  for  board  and  neces¬ 
sary  transportation.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
bring  adequate  special  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  rural  child. 

The  State  School  Co-operates 

In  Ohio,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
receives  and  educates  only  blind  children, 
recognizing  this  as  its  proper  function.  When 


a  child  is  received  at  the  residential  school 
his  vision  is  carefully  checked  by  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist  serving  the  school.  Children 
found  to  have  usable  vision  for  purposes  of 
education  are  immediately  referred  to  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  for  placement 
in  a  public  school  sight-saving  class. 

Occasionally,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
provide  boarding  homes  for  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  referred.  In  these  instances  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  school  has  permitted  the  child 
to  live  at  the  State  School  while  attending  a 
sight-saving  class  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  If  there  had  not  already  existed  such 
classes  in  the  city,  immediate  steps  would 
have  been  taken  to  establish  such  a  class  so 
the  children  could  have  been  educated  with 
regular  school  children  rather  than  with  blind 
children. 

Why  Public  School  education ? 

The  provision  of  special  education  through 
special  classes  in  the  public  schools  can  be 
justified  easily. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  it  is  less 
expensive  than  the  residential  school.  One 
needs  only  a  glance  at  per  capita  costs  of 
each  type  of  special  education  to  see  how 
much  can  be  saved  through  the  special  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  public  schools.  Educationally ,  by 
attending  sight-saving  class  in  a  regular  school 
building,  the  partially  sighted  child  can  keep 
in  touch  and  in  step  with  the  children  of  the 
community.  Socially,  the  child  in  public  school 
sight-saving  class  lives  in  the  kind  of  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  he  will  live  as  an  adult. 
Education  is  not  only  preparation  for  life — it 
is  life.  With  children  and  with  adults  we 
place  emphasis  on  association  rather  than 
segregation. 

For  the  Partially  Sighted  Child 

What  are  the  things  needed  by  the  partially 
sighted  child?  These  can  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  follows: 
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1.  Diagnostic  facilities.  This  is  a  way  of 
saying  the  child  needed  to  be  found  in 
order  that  he  might  profit  by  special  edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  Means  for  treatment  and  correction. 

3.  Education  with  eye  protection  and  eye 
hygiene. 

4.  Opportunity  for  normal  association  and 
living. 

If  we  examine  these  requirements,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  needs  of  the  partially  sighted 
child  can  be  met  in  the  area  in  which  he 
lives  if  there  is  community  interest  and 
leadership.  Occasionally,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  the  child  to  some  distant  hospital  for 


eye  surgery  or  treatment,  but  when  this  work 
is  done  he  can  go  back  home.  It  may  be 
possible  to  bring  the  specialist  and  the  clinic 
to  the  child’s  community. 

Ohio  is  of  the  belief  that  state  policy 
should  be:  “Take  the  services  to  the  child 
and  not  the  child  to  the  services.”  If  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  arch  his  brows  at  the 
idea  of  bringing  service  to  children,  please 
remember  that  means  of  transportation  by 
automobile  and  airplane  are  bringing  places 
closer  together.  In  our  new  age,  a  partially 
sighted  child  may  soon  go  by  air,  bus,  or  gyro- 
cab  to  a  sight-saving  class  “just  around  the 
corner”  50  or  75  miles  away  and  be  home 
for  dinner.  Let  us  look  ahead — not  back. 


A  SLIDE-RULE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  braille  slide-rule  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
has  been  developed  by  the  Technical  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

In  appearance  it  closely  resembles  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  record,  except  that  around  its  outer 
edge  a  logarithmic  scale  is  indicated  by  raised 
lines.  On  the  reverse  side,  the  divisions  are 
marked  off  in  braille  in  such  a  way  that  the 
main  divisions  on  the  scale  side  may  be 
readily  identified.  Two  plastic  pointers  are 
pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  scale.  One  of  these 
can  be  moved  independently  of  the  other, 
while  the  other  is  locked  to  the  first  when  it 
is  moved.  To  carry  out  multiplications,  the 
locked  pointer  is  set  at  1.  The  other  pointer 
is  then  set  at  the  number  which  is  to  be  the 
multiplicand.  Since  it  can  be  moved  inde¬ 
pendently,  the  first  pointer  remains  at  1  dur¬ 


ing  this  operation.  Now  the  first  pointer  is 
moved  to  the  number  which  is  to  be  the 
multiplier.  The  second  pointer  holds  exactly 
the  same  relationship  to  the  first  pointer  dur¬ 
ing  this  operation.  The  product  answer  may 
now,  therefore,  be  read  on  the  second  pointer. 

A  slide-rule  is  usually  the  most  treasured 
tool  of  engineers  and  designers;  and  numer¬ 
ous  requests  had  been  coming  in  to  us  from 
blinded  members  of  these  professions.  There 
is  also  a  possibility  that  the  schools  may  find 
that  blind  mathematics  students  will  benefit 
from  being  able  to  check  their  own  work 
with  it. 

Inquiries  concerning  this  new  device  should 
be  addressed  to:  C.  G.  Ritter,  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CORNEAL  GRAFT 

ENID  GRIFFIS 


Since  the  establishment,  last  year,  of  the 
Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  healthy 
corneas  for  use  in  the  corneal  transplant 
operation,  much  has  been  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  the  daily  press  concerning  this 
particular  type  of  eye  surgery.  Cases  have 
been  cited  of  men  and  women  who  have  had 
their  sight  restored  through  this  operation; 
and  figures  have  been  quoted  to  indicate  that 
many  people  now  unable  to  see  because  of 
scarred  corneal  tissue  may  hope  to  regain 
their  sight  when  sufficient  corneal  material 
is  available,  and  the  number  of  eye  surgeons 
trained  to  perform  the  corneal  transplant 
operation  is  adequate  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  such  patients.  As  a  result  of  these  stories, 
there  has  been  noted  throughout  the  country 
an  upsurge  of  hope  on  the  part  of  blind 
people  that  they,  too,  may  one  day  be  enabled 
to  see  through  the  performance  of  a  corneal 
transplant  operation.  Much  of  this  hope,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  false.  In  an  effort  to  clear  up 
certain  misconceptions  and  to  indicate  what 
can,  or  cannot,  be  achieved  through  this  type 
of  eye  surgery,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  with 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Eye-Bank  for 
Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  undertakes  herewith 
to  emphasize  points  which  everyone  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  when  considering  this 
subject. 

1.  Corneal  grafting  can  restore  sight  in  only 
one  type  of  impaired  vision — that  caused  by 
opacity  of  the  cornea  when  tjhe  rest  of  the 
eye  and  the  optic  nerve  are  normal. 

2.  Not  everyone  suffering  from  opacity  of 


the  cornea  can  have  his  sight  restored,  or  be 
helped  to  better  vision,  by  the  corneal  trans¬ 
plant  operation;  in  fact,  the  percentage  of 
visually  handicapped  people  who  can  be 
helped  in  this  way  is  very  small.  Exact  figures 
are  not  available,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that 
more  than  three  or  four  out  of  every  hundred 
affected  with  corneal  opacity  can  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  lasting  benefit  through  this  type  of 
eye  surgery. 

3.  People  who  have  been  blind  from  birth 
because  of  corneal  opacity,  and  those  who 
developed  opacity  of  the  cornea  during  early 
infancy  cannot  be  helped  by  the  corneal  graft. 

4.  In  selected  cases,  people  who  suffered 
scarring  of  the  cornea,  or  who  developed 
corneal  opacity  after  the  eye  had  attained  its 
full  growth  and  usefulness  may  be  helped, 
even  after  years,  by  the  grafting  operation. 

5.  By  “selected  cases”  is  meant,  generally, 
cases  in  which  the  scarring  is  confined  to  the 
pupil  area;  in  which  the  rest  of  the  cornea 
is  clear  and  healthy;  and  where  there  is  no 
disease  of  the  optic  nerve  or  other  parts  of 
the  eye. 

6.  Successful  results  can  be  expected  in  80 
per  cent  of  operations  performed  on  such 
“selected  cases.” 

7.  By  “successful”  is  meant  that  vision  is 
restored,  or  improved,  and  that  the  graft  re¬ 
mains  clear  indefinitely.  Because  it  is  only 
in  relatively  recent  years  that  the  technique 
of  the  corneal  graft  operation  has  been  per¬ 
fected,  most  records  on  such  cases  date  back 
only  about  ten  years.  Operations  performed 
ten  years  ago  on  patients  whose  cornea  still, 
remains  clear  are  considered  successful. 
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8.  The  corneal  graft  operation  is  performed 
under  local  anaesthetic,  and  on  one  eye  at  a 
time. 

9.  Visually  handicapped  people  who  suffer 
from  corneal  opacity  are  urged,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  to  consult  a  reputable  local  ophthal¬ 
mologist  before  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  sight  can  be  restored  through  the 
corneal  graft,  or  rushing  to  some  large  center 
where  such  operations  are  performed.  Such 
action,  always  expensive,  leads  only  too  often 
to  disappointment. 

10.  The  country’s  largest  eye  hospitals  per¬ 
form  an  average  of  50  corneal  graft  operations 
in  a  year. 

More  than  sixty  hospitals  in  nine  states  are 


already  co-operating  with  The  Eye-Bank  for 
Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  in  its  nationwide  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  restore,  or  remedy,  the  vision  of 
persons  visually  handicapped  because  of 
corneal  affections.  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York  alone,  fifty  hospitals  are  associated 
in  the  movement  to  make  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  healthy  corneal  tissue  for  those 
whose  sight  may  be  restored  through  the  graft 
operation  by  which  ocular  opacity  is  over¬ 
come. 

The  affiliated  hospitals  are  listed  herewith. 
In  each  instance  the  name  is  given  of  the 
person  at  each  institution  who  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  for  information  concerning  the 
Eye-Bank. 


NEW  YORK — CITY  AND  STATE 

Beekman  Hospital,  New  York . Miss  Mabel  Davies,  R.N.,  superintendent. 

Beth  David  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Joseph  Gudemann,  pathologist. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Leon  H.  Ehrlich. 

Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital . Dr.  Edward  Saskin. 

The  Brooklyn  Hospital . Dr.  J.  Edward  Hall,  pathologist. 

Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital . Dr.  W.  B.  Allen. 

The  Bronx  Hospital . Dr.  Henry  G.  Wincor. 

Department  of  Hospitals,  New  York . Dr.  Thomas  I.  Price. 

Dobbs  Ferry  Hospital,  New  York . Miss  Ruth  A.  Ruby,  superintendent. 

The  Eastern  Long  Island  Hospital  Association, 

Long  Island,  New  York . Miss  Ann  Nitsky,  superintendent. 

Fitch  Sanitarium,  New  York . Miss  Florence  Freestone,  superintendent. 

French  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  John  J.  Sauer. 

Grassland  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York . Dr.  E.  L.  Harmon,  director. 

Harlem  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  C.  B.  Meding. 

The  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn . Dr.  B.  W.  Mandelstam. 

Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Joseph  West. 

Lawrence  Hospital,  Bronxville,  New  York . Dr.  C.  Hugh  Branigan. 

Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  B.  Fread.. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 

New  York  . Dr.  Fred  Sauter. 

Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  &  Throat  Hospital . Fred  Heffinger,  superintendent. 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn . Dr.  George  A.  Graham. 

Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases, 

New  York  . Dr.  Michael  Levine. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Herbert  Katzin. 

Note.  Figures  quoted  here  are  as  of  January  15,  1946. 
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New  York  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary . Miss  Mildred  Stormer. 

New  York  Hospital,  The  Society  of . Miss  Helen  E.  Campbell. 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children.  .Miss  M.  Marion  Smith,  administrator. 

New  York  Medical  College,  Flower  and  Fifth 

Avenue  Hospital,  New  York  . Dr.  George  K.  Higgins,  pathologist. 

New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and 

Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  W.  B.  Talbot,  superintendent. 

Northern  Westchester  Hospital,  Mt.  Kisco, 

New  York  . Dr.  W.  Alex  Newlands. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  in  City  of  New  York  .  .  .Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo. 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Joe  R.  Clemmons,  director. 

St.  Clare’s  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  Frank  C.  Kiel,  attending  ophthalmologist. 

St.  John’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York . Dr.  Raymond  Gettinger. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York . Dr.  G.  Frey. 

St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  City  of  New  York.  .  .  .Sister  Loretto  Bernard. 

The  Sydenham  Hospital,  New  York  . Dr.  Bernard  Kronenberg. 

Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New 

York  . Dr.  E.  W.  Voorhees. 

Veterans  Administration,  New  York  . Dr.  S.  H.  Thaler. 

White  Plains  Hospital,  New  York  . Dr.  Richard  W.  Moriarty. 

The  Woman’s  Hospital  in  City  of  New  York.  .James  U.  Norris,  superintendent. 

Yonkers  General  Hospital,  New  York . J.  Dewey  Lutes,  superintendent. 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  New  York . Dr.  James  W.  Smith. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Englewood  Hospital,  New  Jersey . Miss  Victoria  Smith,  superintendent. 

Hackensack  Hospital  Association,  New  Jersey .  .  Dr.  Arcangek>  Liva,  director  of 

ophthalmology. 

Hospital  of  St.  Barnabas  and  for  Women  and 

Children,  Newark,  New  Jersey . Dr.  William  H.  Hahn. 

Jersey  City  Medical  Center,  New  Jersey . Dr.  Angelo  M.  Gnassi. 

Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Orange,  New  Jersey .  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Pendexter. 

Paterson  General  Hospital,  New  Jersey . Miss  Hulda  Robertson,  secretary. 

CONNECTICUT 

Charlotte  Hungerford  Hospital,  Connecticut .  .  .  Dr.  Emerson  S.  Hill. 

Greenwich  Hospital  Association,  Connecticut.  William  J.  Donnelly,  administrator. 
Stamford  Hospital,  Connecticut . Dr.  Newell  W.  Giles. 

MINNESOTA 

Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota  . Dr.  William  L.  Benedict. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina  .  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Stocker. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Montefiore  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Harvey  E.  Thorpe. 


The  Eye-Bank  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time,  of  eyes  donated  after 
death,  only  those  of  persons  who  die  in  hos¬ 
pitals  can  be  ta\en.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
make  this  stipulation,  since  eyes  must  be  re¬ 


moved  under  aseptic  conditions,  and  all  hos¬ 
pitals  are  acquainted  with  the  Eye-Bank  pro¬ 
gram  and  know  exactly  what  procedure  to 
follow  in  enucleating  the  eyes  and  getting 
them  to  the  Eye-Bank. 


Milton,  you  should  be  living  at  this  hour 
When  scientific  miracles  are  done 
And  blind  men’s  eyes  reopened  to  the  sun: 
For  white-robed  surgeons  have  amazing 
power, 

And  membrane  torn  from  executed  man 
Will  serve  a  poet  as  a  window  pane, 
Admitting  light  into  his  fertile  brain 
To  stir  up  sonnets  or  an  epic  plan. 

O,  Milton,  had  you  got  the  eye  of  Charles, 
Transplanted  to  you  by  skilled  regicide, 
Would  you  have  still  reopened  Eden’s  gate? 
What  history  then  of  dire  angelic  quarrels, 
Or  Man  by  Satan’s  dark  confusion  tried? 
What  changeling  poems  might  we  now  relate  ? 

James  Hargan 


THE  BLIND  FROM  “UNEMPLOYABLE”  TO  “SELF- 

SUPPORTING  INDIVIDUAL” 

GEORGE  J.  EMANUELE  and  ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES 


The  number  of  blind  people  who  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  occupations  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  abilities  and  capacities,  and 
actively  participating  in  home  and  community 
activities,  has  increased  noticeably  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

Each  one’s  success,  unquestionably,  is  an 
individual  matter,  depending  upon  a  number 
of  factors.  Among  these  are  the  external  in¬ 
fluences  bearing  on  the  progress  in  adjust¬ 
ment  to'  limitations  imposed  by  loss  of  sight; 
age  at  onset  of  visual  impairment;  the  extent 
of  accomplishments  and  adjustments  while 
sighted;  and  educational  and  vocational  op¬ 
portunities  available  prior  to  becoming  blind 
and  while  blind. 

Other  external  factors  involve  the  attitude 
of  the  community,  including  that  of  employers 
who  can  benefit  from  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  Prior  to,  and  even  during,  the  war,  it 
was  very  common  for  employers  to  react  nega¬ 
tively  when  asked  to  hire  the  blind.  Those 
employers  who  did  hire  blind  people  too 
frequently  were  influenced  by  emotional 
appeal.  Since  the  war,  however,  widely  read 
publications  have  featured  articles  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  many  latent  and  developmental 
abilities  of  the  blind.  The  publicity  and  con¬ 
certed  efforts  to  educate  employers  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  skills  necessary  in  a  job  operation, 
in  relation  to  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the 
employee,  have  had  favorable  results.  Through 


George  J.  Emanuele  is  a  training  officer  with  the  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind.  Veterans  Administration;  and  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Voorhees  is  a  field  representative  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


this  attempt  to  have  the  employer  become 
“physical  demands”  and  “physical  appraisal” 
conscious,  the  blind  and  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped,  as  well  as  the  employers  themselves, 
have  profited  materially. 

The  record  established  by  the  blind  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  sheltered  shops  speaks  for  itself. 
In  many  instances,  the  blind  have  surpassed 
the  quality  and  rate  of  production  of  the 
sighted  worker  in  the  plant. 

Federal  and  state  contributions  toward  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  and  place¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
deserve  noteworthy  praise.  The  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  blind  in  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
during  the  war  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day 
when  such  persons  were  labeled  “unemploy¬ 
able.” 

The  number  of  newly  blinded  resulting 
from  injuries  sustained  in  World  War  II  and 
in  war  industries  who  are  seeking  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  reemployment  has  notice¬ 
ably  increased  in  the  past  six  months.  The 
increasing  unemployment  problem  of  the 
general  public,  anticipated  throughout  recon¬ 
version,  will  unquestionably  affect  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  employment  as  well. 

Those  blinded  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  daily  work  activities,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  not  prepared  with  a  work 
skill,  need  the  help  of  agencies  and  persons 
qualified  in  the  placement  of  the  blind.  Some 
employers  of  the  blind  in  the  past  have  ex¬ 
perienced  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  and 
rate  of  their  production,  because  of  the  fact 
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that  they  were  often  accepted  without  the 
skilled  help  of  the  placement  agency  or  where 
the  individual  had  no  previous  successful  ex¬ 
perience.  In  some  cases,  these  blind  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  sighted  co-workers  for  serv¬ 
ices  which  they  normally  should  perform 
themselves,  such  as  traveling  to  and  from 
work,  and  independent,  responsible  job 
operation. 

Where  it  is  determined  that  there  is  a  need 
for  special  services  so  that  the  newly  blinded 
individual  may  be  properly  prepared  for  suc¬ 
cessful  employment,  and  where  the  agency 
attempting  to  offer  rehabilitation  is  not 
equipped  to  accomplish  such  specialized  serv¬ 
ices,  the  latter  will  need  to  request  and  in¬ 
clude  the  services  of  the  agency  skilled  in  the 
training  and  placing  of  the  newly  blinded. 
Although  it  may  involve  the  services  of  one 
or  more  agencies,  the  successful  employment 
will  justify  the  means. 

Depending  upon  the  extent  of  their  needs, 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  qualified  agencies 


will  be  required  to  assure  the  preparation  or 
the  blinded  individual  for  successful  employ¬ 
ment  and  for  active  participation  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  member  of  a  community.  In  the 
attempt  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  integration 
and  co-ordination  of  all  the  agency  services 
must  of  necessity  be  taken  into  consideration. 
To  attain  these  results,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  services : 

1.  Training  in  self-care. 

2.  Guidance  leading  toward  recognition  of 
self  as  an  integral  part  of  society. 

3.  Training  in  maximum  independent 
travel. 

4.  Training  in  communication;  braille  read¬ 
ing  and  writing. 

5.  Development  of  work  tolerance  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditioning. 

6.  Training  leading  to  development  of  a 
work  skill. 

7.  Employment  and  utilization  of  such 
skills. 


A  special  dispatch  U>  The  New  Yor\  Times 
from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  dated  November 
30,  states  that  a  trust  fund  which  is  being 
raised  for  Corporal  Edward  J.  Buczek, 
blinded  and  crippled  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  has  now  reached  $28,192.  Corporal  Buczek 
was  serving  with  Company  B,  713th  Armored 
Flame  Thrower  Battalion,  when  he  fell  on  a 
Japanese  land  mine  on  Okinawa,  losing  his 
eyesight  and  both  legs.  His  buddies  have  al¬ 
ready  contributed  $1,100  to  the  trust  fund,  and 


in  the  letter  which  accompanied  their  check, 
Sergeant  Joseph  Petti,  of  Company  B,  paid  a 
tribute  to  Corporal  Buczek,  saying  that  “his 
infectious  cheerfulness,  good  humor  and 
friendliness  was  the  greatest  morale-builder 
this  outfit  had.” 

Since  his  return  to  this  country,  Corporal 
Buczek  has  been  a  patient  at  Valley  Forge 
Hospital.  Buczek  has  a  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren. 
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territories  served,  consult  the  Directory  of  Activities  of  the  Blind. 
(a) — Not  included  in  total  of  active  readers. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


CUBBING  AT  THE  MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Cubs  were  reorganized  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  last  year.  They  became 
Dens  9  and  io  of  Pack  203,  of  Walnut  Street 
School.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  two 
Dens  of  eight  Cubs  each  would  keep  my 
wife  and  me  very  busy.  In  addition  to  regular 
meetings  held  each  week,  several  hours  were 
devoted  to  helping  individuals  learn  the 
things  they  must  know  in  order  to  pass  the 
various  tests. 

At  the  first  Pack  meeting  at  the  Walnut 
Street  School,  all  our  Cubs  became  Bobcats 
at  an  impressive  candlelight  ceremony.  We 
worked  with  the  monthly  Pack  meeting  as 
our  goal.  Every  month,  each  Den  prepared 
a  skit  on  a  chosen  theme  and  presented  it  at 
the  Pack  meeting.  Each  Den  also  made  some 
handicraft  to  display  in  connection  with  the 
theme  of  the  month. 

In  January,  13  of  our  Cubs  received  Wolf 
badges.  At  the  May  Pack  meeting,  all  the 
older  Cubs  received  Bear  awards,  while  the 
nine-year-old  Cubs  received  gold  honor 
points.  The  passing  of  tests  is  individual 
work  done  outside  of  Den  meetings  and  Pack 
meetings.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
parents  are  responsible  for  passing  the  Cub 
on  his  tests.  My  wife  and  I  have  a  large  family 
to  keep  on  the  road  to  advancement. 

The  Pack  meeting  in  February  was  devoted 
to  raising  funds  for  the  registration  of  the 
Cubs  for  another  year.  A  circus  was  held, 
with  many  acts  in  the  ring,  sideshows,  and 
games  of  skill.  The  tumbling  act  of  our  Cubs 
was  the  best  event  in  the  main-tent  show. 
Our  sideshow  of  small  clay  animals  made 
by  our  Cubs  drew  much  attention  from  the 
five  hundred  Cubs,  Scouts,  and  parents  who 
attended.  Our  skill  game  of  bouncing  a  ball 
into  a  basket  raised  about  two  dollars  in 
twenty  minutes  time. 

It  was  decided  to  open  the  March  Pack 
meeting  with  a  Bohemian  dinner.  At  a  similar 


dinner  in  October,  our  Cubs  had  displayed 
very  poor  table  manners.  Before  the  March 
Pack  meeting,  my  wife  and  the  Cubs  pre¬ 
pared,  and  ate,  a  meal.  Good  manners  were 
stressed,  and  this  helped  the  Cubs  to  make 
a  better  appearance  at  their  next  Bohemian 
dinner. 

In  April,  our  Cubs  entered  a  dozen  kites 
in  a  contest  at  Comstock  park.  Each  boy  re¬ 
ceived  a  merchandise  slip  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  Cubs  have  visited  a  local  Scout 
troop;  have  been  hiking  with  picnic  lunches; 
have  played  baseball  and  other  games;  and 
have  attended  birthday  and  Valentine  parties. 
Cubbing  is  not  all  work. 

To  increase  the  possibilities  of  socialization, 
Den  mothers  were  invited  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  their  Cubs  to  our  school  for  an 
evening  of  games  with  our  boys.  The  games 
were  usually  followed  by  light  refreshments. 
These  small  parties  were  very  successful. 
Several  of  the  blind  boys  became  acquainted 
with  boys  of  their  own  age  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

In  June  the  Pack  held  its  annual  picnic 
at  our  school.  Three  hundred  people  attended 
this  event,  many  of  them  visiting  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  first  time. 

Dens  9  and  10  have  won  many  new  friends 
for  our  school.  In  passing  their  tests,  the  boys 
have  learned  a  great  deal,  and  they  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  boys  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  is  very  important  for  a  handi¬ 
capped  child.  The  Cubs  are  learning,  and 
having  a  good  time,  too. 

Charles  Buell 
Physical  Education  Teacher 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

An  AP  dispatch  from  Washington,  dated 
December  17,  states  that  Air  Commodore 
Patrick  H.  Huskinson,  blind  inventor  of 
Great  Britain’s  “blockbuster”  bomb,  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit.  The  citation 
credits  him  with  “contributing  greatly  to  the 
bombing  efficiency”  of  A.A.F.  bombers. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Christmas  saw  the  completion  of  another 
good-will  tour  of  Army  and  Navy  hospitals 
by  Helen  Keller,  whose  cross-country  tour  of 
last  spring  and  summer  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  done  so  much  for  the  morale  of  disabled 
soldiers.  During  her  most  recent  tour,  Miss 
Keller  visited  hospitals  in  the  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
areas,  and  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  request  of  the  Delaware  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  activities 
of  the  Branch  and  is  consulting  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  regarding  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

The  Foundation  has  also  in  recent  months 
given  field  service  to  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and 
Rhode  Island. 
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The  field  and  consultation  services  of  the 
Foundation  are  available. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  scholarships 
granted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  blind  students  in  professional  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Formerly 
these  scholarships  were  open  only  to  students 
who  had  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
undergraduate  work  or  had  completed  all  the 
general  education  required  before  admission 
to  the  professional  school  of  their  choice. 
Beginning  in  1945,  however,  this  policy  has 
been  altered  and  students  are  now  eligible 
for  awards  under  certain  conditions,  for  all 
study  above  the  high  school  level. 

In  addition  to  having  graduated  from  high 
school  a  candidate,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
a  Foundation  scholarship  must  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  not  over  35  years  of  age. 

2.  His  visual  acuity  must  not  exceed  20/200 
in  the  better  eye  with  properly  fitted 
glasses. 

Awards  are  made  by  the  Foundation’s 
Scholarship  Committee  on  the  basis”  of 
academic  record,  financial  need,  character, 
personality  and  practicability  of  vocational 
objective.  Scholarships  are  awarded  in  June 
for  tenure  during  the  following  academic 
year.  The  maximum  grant  to  any  student  in 
any  one  year  is  $300,  but  scholarships  may  be 
renewed  upon  evidence  of  the  student’s  need 
and  satisfactory  achievement.  Applications  for 
the  school  year  1946-47  should  reach  the 
Foundation  office  not  later  than  April  1,  1946. 
Application  blanks  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Address:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 
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REHABILITATION  AIDE  TELLS  OF  WORK  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  fellow  staff  workers  at  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  by  Rosalie  F.  Cohen,  home 
teacher  on  leave  of  absence  under  government  assignment  to  the  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  Phoemxville ,  Pennsylvania.  Outlook  for  the  Blind  appreciates  its  release  for 


publication  herewith. 

Dear  Friends  : 

As  a  rehabilitation  aide  at  the  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  in  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  since  September  i,  1943,  I  have  been 
serving  on  a  program  which  aims  to  help  the 
war-blinded  men  to  help  themselves  to  return 
to  as  normal  a  community  life  as  possible — 
to  learn  how,  being  blind,  to  see.  My  func¬ 
tions  in  general  are:  to  aid  in  their  social 
adjustment;  to  aid  in  their  psychological 
adjustment;  to  teach  various  substitute  skills 
and  indicate  others — the  use  of  braille  watches, 
study  of  braille,  scriptboard,  Talking  Book, 
etc. — any  devices  to  aid  the  men  to  overcome 
their  handicaps,  to  help  effect  a  ‘‘mental  re¬ 
conversion,”  shall  we  say — to  help  them  take 
inventory  of,  and  develop  their  possibilities. 
I  cannot  attempt  here  to  go  into  the  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  program,  but  everything  possible 
is  considered  to  promote  reconstruction — 
physical,  mental,  medical. 

My  job  has  large  proportions,  and  I  can 
only  tap  some  phases,  and  would  like  to  note 
some  observations  first.  Blindness  is  often  only 
one  of  several  serious  handicaps — loss  of  one 
or  more  limbs,  or  parts  of  hands;  severe  brain 
injuries;  badly  scarred  and  mangled  features; 
temporary  disuse  of  limbs;  loss  of  sense  of 
smell;  seriously  defective  hearing,  etc.  Though 
a  large  number  of  the  men  are  ambulatory, 
several  are  bed  patients.  One  of  the  boys  as¬ 
signed  to  me  has  no  legs;  another  assigned  to 
me  is  at  an  amputation  center  receiving  pros¬ 
thetic  legs.  Though  men  are  essentially  well, 
in  many  instances,  they  may  be  victims  of 
“war  nerves”  and  it  is  difficult  often  to  deter¬ 


mine  their  former  potentiality  and  present 
capacity.  Sometimes  marked  improvement  is 
noted  after  they  return  from  a  hospital  per¬ 
forming  neurosurgery  or  putting  a  plate  in 
the  head.  They  are  confined  sometimes  for 
long  periods  of  hospitalization — a  matter  of 
several  months  or  a  year — pending  medica¬ 
tion  of  the  subsiding  of  an  eye  which  may 
have  severe  hemorrhages,  which  may  be  soft, 
or  which  may  have  numerous  foreign  bodies — 
and  countless  other  hazards.  There  are  men 
from  all  over  the  country,  from  all  strata,  all 
types  of  environment,  degrees  of  education, 
differences  in  taste  and  habits  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  localities.  There  are  colored  and  white 
races  rather  closely  intermingling,  with  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  reactions  to  both.  There  are 
degrees  of  visual  acuity  from  enucleation  of 
both  eyes  to  reasonably  good  travel  vision; 
from  hopeless  blindness  to  eventual  restora¬ 
tion  of  useful  sight.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  improvement  of  vision  in 
the  case  of  hysterical  blindness  where  a 
semblance  of  the  Coue  type  of  treatment  was 
a  contributing  factor. 

Specifically,  my  duties  are  many,  some 
scheduled,  some  not.  My  office  (or  “Times 
Square”  as  it  has  been  dubbed)  admits  several 
who  come  for  scheduled  braille  instruction; 
several  who  assemble  for  a  “bull  session” 
which  may  bring  out  many  pertinent  facts, 
and  tools  for  helping  solve  situations;  several 
drop  in  for  specific  information,  or  to  unload 
“gripes”  or  problems,  doubts  or  triumphs. 
Though  there  are  orientators  who  give  the 
men  technical  courses  in  getting  about,  I  have 
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often,  as  a  matter  of  guidance,  taken  a  boy 
through  portions  of  the  Hospital  to  demon¬ 
strate  use  of  other  senses — obstacle  percep¬ 
tion,  touch,  hearing,  picture  sense,  etc.  (This 
is  often  in  response  to  boys  who  find  it  hard 
to  believe  I  don’t  have  some  trick  beyond 
their  comprenension!)  Perhaps  a  trip  to  the 
Post  Exchange  with  a  boy  will  be  motivation 
for  his  opening  up  on  social  matters,  or 
numerous  other  things  which  an  office  is  no 
incentive  to  call  forth.  Perhaps  waiting  on 
a  bed  patient,  as  anyone  would,  will  serve  to 
show  him  how  he  might  learn  to  do  the  same 
things;  perhaps  helping  a  boy  to  make  his 
bed  (when  he  is  told  he  must)  shows  the 
fruits  of  touch  development.  Also,  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  a  braille  watch  is 
ordered  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  each  legitimate  candidate,  then 
keeping  a  record  of  incoming  watches,  and 
distributing  about  a  third  of  those  given. 
One  boy  has  alluded  to  me  as  “the  night 
watch  lady.” 

One  boy  came  to  me  once  asking  where 
he  might  obtain  an  electric  portable  Victrola. 
I  was  finally  successful  in  negotiating  and 
securing  priority  for  six,  which  were  very 
soon  bought  by  six  eager  desirers  who  paid 
in  part,  the  balance  being  paid  by  Santa  Claus, 
who  is  quite  a  good  friend  of  mine  through 
a  few  private  contributions.  These  points  I 
make  to  show  the  possible  elasticity  and 
breadth  of  capacity  of  our  job.  A  new  patient 
coming  in  is  assigned  to  one  of  six  guidance 
workers — I  am  one.  I  cannot  attempt  to  go 
into  detail  about  various  reactions  toward 
blindness;  I  have  tried  only  to  indicate  pos- 

Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  work  for  the  blind  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  This  Society,  which  is  in  its 
noth  year  of  service  to  the  blind,  reports  that 
requests  for  the  Bible  from  blind  people  con- 


sibilities  in  making  the  foregoing  observations. 

A  surprisingly  marked  sense  of  humor  runs 
throughout  the  eye  wards.  We  have  some  669 
patients  at  present.  Many  of  the  older-timers 
help  the  new  boys  immeasurably  and  their 
value  to  them  is  often  far  greater  than  that 
of  one  long  blind.  They  exhibit  a  devotion  to 
each  other  seldom  dreamed  of,  and  a  rare 
unselfishness.  The  men  themselves  are  often 
surprised  that  they  adjust  to  their  difficulties 
sooner  than  they  believed  possible.  Many 
doubt  ability  for  employment,  but  a  number 
have  found  employment  as  civilians,  or  have 
goals  toward  which  they  are  working.  They 
like  to  return  to  us  and  enlighten  us  about 
their  discoveries. 

Our  life  has  been  full  to  overflowing — full 
of  challenge,  struggles  to  interpret  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  patients;  full  of  heart¬ 
aches,  full  of  calls  upon  ingenuity;  full  of 
contributions  to  our  understanding  by  first¬ 
hand  declarations  of  our  patients;  full  of  the 
sense  of  how  little  is  known,  how  much  we 
can  learn,  how  many  uses  there  are  for  every 
one  of  us. 

Many  times  I  have  realized  the  truth  of 
what  I  said  when  I  accepted  this  challenge 
in  1943.  The  Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
given  me  an  invaluable  foundation  for  my 
present  position.  I  owe  it  a  debt  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  also  for  the  opportunity  it  has  given  me 
of  being  in  a  constructive  service  in  a  horribly 
war-torn  world. 

Cordial  greetings  to  you  all  from 

Your  loyal  friend 

Rosalie  F.  Cohen 

tinue  to  increase.  Full  information  regarding 
Scriptures  for  the  Blind  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Department  for  the  Blind,  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society,  450  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Fearless  Eyes,”  by  Dorothy  Deming,  R.N. 
is  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
for  August,  1944.  A  registered  nurse  tells  of 
her  visit  to  the  ward  for  blinded  soldiers  at 
the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  and  of 
what  this  visit  meant  to  her  as  a  nurse  and 
as  a  human  being. 

“Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  by  Edward 
M.  Feimen,  M.D.,  is  found  in  Industrial  Medi¬ 
cine  for  August,  1945.  The  medical  director 
of  the  Timken  Roller-bearing  Company  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  tells  of  the  success  of  blind 
workers  in  this  factory.  Specifically,  he  tells 
of  the  special  sound  detector  developed  by 
the  research  department  to  enable  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  in  the  factory  in  competition 
with  seeing  workers. 

“Home  Economics  for  the  Blind,”  by  Louise 
Danhauer,  is  found  in  Teachers  College 
Journal  for  May,  1945.  A  teacher  of  home 
economics  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind,  Indianapolis,  writes  an  account  of  a 
typical  day  in  her  department.  The  students 
range  from  third  grade  on  through  high 
school. 

“We  Employ  a  Blind  Typist,”  by  Virginia 
Young,  is  found  in  Business  Education  World 
for  June,  1945.  The  employment  manager  of 
a  business  office  tells  of  her  experience  with 
a  new  employe — a  blind  girl,  employed  as  a 
dictaphone  operator  and  typist. 

“Yes — the  Blind  Can  and  Do  Garden!”  in 
The  American  Home  for  November,  1945, 
is  the  cheerful  story  of  how  many  blind  peo¬ 


ple  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  gardening. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
blind  gardeners  using  the  special  tools  for 
blind  gardeners  developed  by  Professor 
Findlay,  formerly  of  Columbia  University. 

We  Are  the  W ounded,  by  Keith  Wheeler, 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton,  paints  a  picture  of 
the  suffering,  the  courage,  and  the  humor  of 
men  wounded  in  the  many  battles  of  World 
War  II.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  blind. 

“Counseling  the  Blind — a  Co-operative  Ex¬ 
periment,”  by  Thekla  Stern,  is  found  in  Oc¬ 
cupations  for  December,  1945.  It  describes  the 
work  of  the  vocational  counseling  service  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  given  to  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis. 

“Two  for  Five,”  by  Frank  O’Rourke,  in 
Collier's  Magazine  for  November  10,  1945,  is 
the  story  in  fiction  form  of  a  young  man 
blinded  in  the  war,  who,  on  his  return  home, 
finds  that  he  is  able  to  do  his  job  and  fill  his 
place  in  his  father’s  store. 

A .  W oollcott,  His  Life  and  His  World,  by 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  recently  published 
by  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  has  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  blind,  to  the  work  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  organization,  and  to  Helen  Keller. 

“The  Blind  Can  Help  Themselves — With 
Our  Help,”  by  Stephen  Habbe,  in  Hygeia  for 
November,  1945,  tells  the  story  of  the  training 
of  blinded  war  veterans  at  Old  Farms  Con¬ 
valescent  Hospital  at  Avon,  Connecticut. 

Helga  Lende 
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A  FEW  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  OF 
THE  BORDER 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Mexico  City  I  had 
several  interesting  encounters  which  I  believe 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Outloo\. 
They  dramatize,  it  seems  to  me,  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Mexicans  of  which  we  are 
not  generally  aware. 

The  evening  of  my  arrival  in  the  Capital, 
I  set  out  in  search  of  friends  in  a  distant 
suburb  with  whom  I  hoped  to  stay.  A  hotel 
porter  gave  elaborate  explanations  on  how  to 
get  there,  but  naturally  my  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  city  made  me  forget  immediately  all 
his  good  advice,  except  as  to  the  first  bus  I 
should  take.  Trailing  a  suitcase,  I  jumped 
onto  this  bus,  clinging  desperately  to  some 
arms  and  legs  that  jutted  out  from  it  like 
oars  from  a  raft.  It  was  nearly  dark  inside, 
and  crowded  more  than  even  our  own  war¬ 
time  buses.  As  I  tried  to  find  my  directions 
from  passengers,  a  young  Mexican  moved 
nearer  and  explained  to  me  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  what  steps  I  needed  to  take  to  reach 
my  friends.  When  the  bus  reached  the  Socalo, 
the  vast  plaza  facing  the  Cathedral,  he  got 
down  with  me  and  led  me  across  toward  the 
next  bus  I  had  to  take.  I  hadn’t  seen  him  in 
the  dark  crowded  bus  and  on  coming  into 
the  brilliantly  lit  plaza  I  was  struck  by  his 
unusually  well-groomed  appearance,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  peasants  around  us.  His  face  was 
impressive  because  of  its  radiant  cheerfulness 
and  the  dark  eyes  against  that  whiteness  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  pink  which  you  associate 
with  Spain  because  of  El  Greco’s  portraits 
rather  than  because  of  ever  meeting  it  in 
real  life. 

There  had  just  been  some  great  national 
celebrations  and  the  square  was  dazzling  with 
countless  electric  lights,  all  of  them  white, 
which  ran  along  the  outlines  of  the  Cathedral 
and  the  palaces,  tracing  each  cornice,  each 
arch  and  cupola.  The  young  man  and  I  talked 
of  the  lights,  the  Cathedral,  the  costumes  of 


the  peasants  hustling  around  us.  He  led  me 
to  my  bus  and  explained  to  its  driver  where 
I  wanted  to  go  and  that  he  should  tell  me 
when  we  got  there.  As  he  gave  me  his  card 
which,  in  Mexican  fashion,  indicated  his 
university  background,  I  asked  him,  “I’ve 
been  wondering  what  that  huge  book  under 
your  arm  is.”  He  answered,  “It’s  braille,  some 
Beethoven  pieces  a  friend  transcribed  for 
me.  .  .  .  I’ve  been  blind  since  I  was  a  child.  .  .  . 
I  got  my  glass  eyes  in  New  York  while  I 
studied  there.” 

A  few  days  later,  I  stood  a  long  time  facing 
Alameda  Park,  standing  near  the  Hygiene 
Museum  (which  is  crowded,  incidentally,  till 
ten  at  night  with  simple  country  people 
mostly,  studying  painstakingly  the  exhibits 
which  include  guidance  on  care  to  be  taken 
with  babies’  eyes  at  birth  to  prevent  blind¬ 
ness).  I  stood  there  so  long  because  I  was 
hearing  what  struck  me  as  the  most  authentic 
folk  music  I  had  heard  in  Mexico.  Three 
blind  men  squatted  barefoot  against  the  wall 
of  an  elaborately  decorated  modernistic  beauty 
parlor,  all  singing,  while  one  also  played  on 
a  huge  guitar  whose  sounding-board  curved 
outward  like  the  keel  of  a  fat  boat.  Their 
voices  and  the  guitar  could  be  heard  high 
above  the  traffic  and  the  cries  of  boys  selling 
newspapers.  They  got  a  surprising  amount 
of  money  dropped  into  a  sombrero  before 
them.  As  I  watched  the  people  who  gave 
them  money,  I  had  the  definite  impression 
that  the  giving  was  not  from  pity  but  admira¬ 
tion,  not  for  the  blind,  but  for  the  good  music. 

Seeing  a  little  crowd  gathered  by  the  vast 
central  post  office,  facing  the  Alameda,  in  the 
confused  rush  of  early  evening,  I  joined  the 
people  at  that  spot  and  watched  a  blind  man, 
a  very  dark  young  Indian,  squatted  on  his 
haunches,  playing  a  musical  instrument  which 
might  rate  as  an  invention,  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  man  and  machine.  From  a  stack  of 
gramophone  records  piled  on  his  knee,  a  rod 
stuck  upwards,  near  the  top  of  which  was 
a  disc  he  was  playing.  He  played  it  by  moving 
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a  finger  of  his  left  hand  round  and  round 
the  pivot,  in  the  space  where  title  and  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name  appear.  In  his  other  hand  he 
held  a  diaphragm,  with  needle  following 
the  tune,  and  a  horn  made  of  newspaper  as 
amplifier.  Here  again,  I  had  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  that  the  money  that  showered  into 
his  hat  was  given  because  of  the  pleasure  his 
music  gave  and  as  reward  for  his  dexterity. 

William  D.  Allen 
Associate  Editor 
Digest  and  Review 
(New  York  City) 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  REPORT 

The  1944  Annual  Report  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
has  made  its  appearance  in  an  exceptionally 
attractive  format.  The  issue,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  fifty-second,  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  presents  in  brief  and  highly  readable 
form  major  developments  during  the  past 
year.  Among  other  things,  the  report  notes 
that  opportunities  for  employing  the  blind 
during  1944  were  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
Home’s  waiting  list,  and  that  not  a  single 
blind  person  placed  by  them  in  outside  in¬ 
dustry  prior  to  1944  was  removed  during 
that  year.  Special  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  with  the  14  deaf- 
blind  men  at  work  in  the  shops  of  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Home.  “This  group,”  says  the  report, 
“has  mastered  49  different  operations  in  our 
shops — whereas  they  had  been  unable  to  suc¬ 
ceed  at  any  job  operation  prior  to  employ¬ 
ment  here.  They  have  maintained  the  lowest 
absentee  record  of  our  entire  group,  and  were 
able  to  earn  an  average  comparable  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  blind  persons  employed.” 
The  Home’s  plans  for  the  future  envision  a 
properly  equipped,  comfortable  home  in  the 
country  for  the  older  blind  men  and  the  deaf- 
blind,  and,  at  the  same  location,  a  summer 
camp  and  convalescent  home  where  blind 
workers  could  go  for  rest  and  relaxation. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  has  appointed  Dorrance  C.  Nygaard  as 
its  new  director,  to  succeed  Alfred  Allen,  who 
left  to  become  assistant  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Nygaard's  experience  has  been  in  the  field  of 
public  school  work  in  Wilmette,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  a  teacher  in  Howard  School 
for  seven  years,  and  principal  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  School  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Paul  J.  Langan 
as  its  new  superintendent,  succeeding  Miss 
Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  who  served  the  School 
from  1913  to  1930  as  teacher  and  secretary  to 
the  superintendent,  and  from  1930  to  the  end 
of  November,  1945,  as  superintendent.  Mr. 
Langan,  who  assumed  his  new  duties  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia 
University,  where  he  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  1930,  and  has  had  graduate  work 
in  Education  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  in  September,  1930,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  January,  1933,  when  he 
was  appointed  principal.  In  June,  1942,  Mr. 
Langan  joined  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  from  August  of  that  year 
until  January,  1944,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Florida  State  Health  Department.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  the  West  Virginia  State 
Health  Department,  where  he  served  until 
his  present  appointment. 


A  bequest  of  $155,000,  has  been  made  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  establish  a  sup¬ 
porting  fund  for  the  Department  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  and  to  create  a  “William  F.  Norris  and 
George  E.  de  Schweinitz  Professorship  of 
Ophthalmology.” 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


N.I.B.  AND  AFFILIATES  WIN 
NAVY  CERTIFICATE 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  Industrial  Incentive  Division  of  the  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  addressed 
to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and 
Affiliates: 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  advise  you 
that  the  Navy’s  Certificate  of  Achievement 
has  been  awarded  to  your  organization. 
This  certificate,  which  is  being  sent  to  you 
under  separate  cover,  signalizes  the  Navy’s 
recognition  of  the  splendid  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  men  and  women  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  war  production 
program. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  express  to  your 
employees  the  Navy’s  sincere  appreciation 
and  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  S.  J.  Singer 
Commander,  USNR 
Chief,  Incentive  Division 

The  workshops  for  the  blind  were  really 
the  ones  who  earned  this  certificate  and  N.I.B. 
takes  this  occasion  to  congratulate  each  and 
every  one  of  the  workshops  on  the  splendid 
effort  put  forth  by  its  blind  workers. 

Workshops  are  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.  if 
they  have  any  excess  pillowcase  material,  giv¬ 
ing  construction  and  width  of  same. 

From  time  to  time,  National  Industries  re¬ 


ceives  small  orders  from  different  govern¬ 
ment  departments  which  do  not  have  a 
preference  rating  and  these  orders  could  be 
allocated  to  workshops  which  have  material. 

The  workshops  are  well  aware  of  the 
shortage  of  material  for  the  reseating  of  cane 
chairs.  It  is  the  understanding  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  that  this  shortage 
will  not  be  relieved  at  all  until  late  next 
spring.  However,  through  a  co-operative 
agreement  worked  out  between  the  WPB 
and  the  American  Rattan  &  Reed  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Norman  and  Kingsland 
Avenues,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  definite — 
though  limited — amount  of  cane  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  workshops.  Upon  the  signing 
of  the  necessary  papers,  the  above-mentioned 
company  will  give  the  agencies  a  limited 
quantity  of  cane.  They  will  not  give  anyone 
cane  in  excess  of  a  normal  thirty-day  supply. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  November  24-25,  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  in 
Chicago,  and  was  attended  by  forty  persons. 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  are  being  sent  to 
the  workshops  affiliated  with  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  The  meeting  on  No¬ 
vember  25  was  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  plan  for  co-operation  between  the  work¬ 
shops  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Further  details  will 
be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 
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NECROLOGY 


Dr.  Albert  D.  Frost,  one  of  the  country’s 
foremost  eye  surgeons,  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  ophthalmology  at  Ohio  State 
University,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  on  November  16.  Dr.  Frost  was  fifty-six 
years  old.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  he  had  been  with  the  Pittsburgh  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and,  later,  with 
the  ophthalmology  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Frost  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Eye-Bank  re¬ 
cently  set  up  in  New  York  to  provide  corneas 
for  use  in  the  corneal  transplant  operation, 
and  had  already  contributed  material  to  the 
Eye-Bank.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons. 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

Reprints  of  the  article,  “Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation,” 
by  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill  and  Virginia  M. 
Smith,  which  appeared  in  the  September  1945, 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  are 
available  without  charge  from  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

The  November  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
contained  a  section  devoted  to  the  report  of  a 
study  made  by  Bradley  Buell  and  Reginald 
Robinson  and  called  “From  Veteran  to  Civil¬ 
ian.”  To  discover  what  social  services  the 
veteran  needs  and  what  some  communities 
are  doing  to  provide  such  services,  the  authors 
visited  typical  American  communities  to 
which  veterans  had  already  returned  by  mid- 
September.  Their  report  stresses  the  need  for 
local  planning,  and  is  described  as  “a  chal¬ 


lenge  to  action,  first  by  the  social  agencies 
themselves,  and  second,  by  responsible  citi¬ 
zens  on  whose  understanding  and  participa¬ 
tion  the  effectiveness  of  social  programs 
depends — teachers,  clergymen,  public  officials, 
members  of  boards  of  social  agencies,  and 
of  parent-associations,  women’s  clubs,  and 
other  civic  groups.  Sixteen-page  reprints  of 
“From  Veteran  to  Civilian”  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  1 12  East  19  Street,  New  York  3, 
New  York,  for  15^  per  single  copy,  or  propor¬ 
tionately  lower  prices  for  larger  orders. 

CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  73.  Southwestern  Tier  Association  for 
the  Blind;  Mrs.  James  R.  Johnson,  executive 
secretary,  succeeding  Mrs.  Carl  Jessup.  This 
Association  has  recently  changed  its  address 
to  313  E.  Second  Street. 

Page  100.  Seattle  Public  Library,  Library 
for  the  Blind;  address  changed  to  731  North 
35  Street,  Seattle  3. 

Page  95.  Harris  County  Association  for  the 
Blind;  Mrs.  Margaret  Garney,  executive 
secretary,  succeeding  Mrs.  M.  P.  White. 

A  KING  HELPS  A  BLINDED  SOLDIER 

David  Bell,  a  Scottish  soldier  who  lost  his 
sight  in  the  battle  of  El  Alamein,  after  at¬ 
tending  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London  has  started 
a  business  as  tobacconist  in  his  home  city 
of  Edinburgh.  A  good  stock  of  cigarettes  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  Scotland,  but  David  Bell 
was  given  some  assistance  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  in  overcoming  this  shortage.  King 
Farouk  of  Egypt,  having  been  informed  of 
the  nature  of  Bell’s  injuries  and  the  battle  in 
which  they  were  acquired,  sent  him  25,000 
of  the  finest  Egyptian  cigarettes  from  his  own 
supply. — The  New  Beacon. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  first 
of  the  roller  skating  parties  for  visually  handicapped 
people  sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis  Society  was 
held  in  November.  The  men  and  women  who  at¬ 
tended  are  reported  to  have  enjoyed  this  activity 
very  much,  and  larger  evening  skating  parties  are 
planned  for  the  future.  The  Minneapolis  Society, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  is  offering  a  new  personality  course  for 
visually  handicapped  women  which  includes  lectures 
and  demonstrations  dealing  with  skin  care,  hair 
styling,  clothes,  and  general  appearance.  The  course 
is  proving  highly  popular,  and  thirty-one  women  are 
already  enrolled.  William  Young,  who  has 

worked  as  a  broom  maker  at  the  Society  for  eight¬ 
een  years,  has  retired  from  his  duties  there. 

National  Braille  Press,  Inc. — Mrs.  Sumner  C. 
Jacobs,  chairman  of  the  Hand  Transcribing  Division 
of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Tobin  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Legislative  Commission  formed  to  investigate  the 
care  of  the  feebleminded  blind  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded  epileptic  blind  in  Massachusetts  institutions 
with  a  view  to  recommending  whether  or  not  a 
separate  institution  should  be  erected  for  their  care, 
and  to  determine  whether  they  would  respond  to 
training.  Mrs.  Jacobs  is  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  Commission. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Young  Men’s  Club,  one  of  the  five  self-governing 
clubs  of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
initiated  a  new  series  of  forum  discussions  at  their 
opening  fall  meeting  held  on  November  16.  “Ameri¬ 
cans  All — Minorities  Included”  was  the  subject  for 
the  evening,  and  leaders  in  the  discussion  included 
Miss  Ella  J.  Baker,  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  Miss  Olyve  L. 
Jeter,  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America;  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and  Dr.  Clyde 
Miller,  of  the  League  for  Fair  Play. 


The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — New  faculty  members  employed  to 
teach  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  for  the  1945-1946  school  year 
are:  Byron  Elder,  B.A.,  Westminster  College,  for¬ 
merly  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Picture  Rocks, 
Pennsylvania,  principal  teacher  of  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  the  Blind,  Paoli,  teacher  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  instructor  in  the  Manual 
Arts  Department  at  Overbrook;  Miss  Bernice  Head¬ 
ings,  graduate  of  the  School  of  Library  Science, 
Columbia  University,  librarian;  Burleigh  Koene- 
mann,  M.A.,  formerly  instructor  at  the  Hun  School, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  teacher  of  Latin,  German, 
and  English;  Clarence  Shelnutt,  formerly  of  Perkins 
Institution,  physical  education  instructor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Cowgill  Cottage;  Miss  Margaret  Shirley,  B.S., 
Teachers  College  of  Indiana  State,  assistant  librarian; 
Frederick  Sponsler,  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  assistant  in  piano  and  instrumental  instruc¬ 
tion,  supervision  of  Music  Hall,  choral  work;  Miss 
Helen  Louise  Wood,  B.A.,  Wilmington  College, 
Ohio,  teacher  of  split  fourth-fifth  grade;  Leroy 
Price,  graduate  of  Overbrook,  1937,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  and  teacher  of  basketry,  head  of 
workshop,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  visiting  teacher  at  Over¬ 
brook.  Other  additions  to  the  staff  are:  Mrs.  Anne  D. 
Bobb,  in  charge  of  pupil  personnel  records;  Mrs. 
Emily  Cautelei,  stenographic  assistant  on  Financial 
Campaign,  and  secretary  to  Dr.  Watson,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course;  Mrs.  Ellen 
Gibson,  formerly  of  Girard  College,  housekeeper; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Cole,  Miss  Adele  D.  Bassler,  Mrs.  June 
Roys  Murphy,  housemothers;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Rook, 
relief  housemother;  Miss  Katherine  Ottinger,  as¬ 
sistant  nurse. 

Sioux  City  Workshop  for  the  Blind  ( Sioux  City, 
Iowa) — The  Sioux  City  Workshop  is  busy  enlarging 
its  quarters  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  about 
three  times  the  space  it  occupies  at  present. 
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The  Southwestern  Tier  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.  ( Jamestown ,  N.  Y.) — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  The  Southwestern  Tier  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Arvid  E.  Ander¬ 
son,  president;  Miss  Susan  Breckenridge,  first  vice- 
president;  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lawson,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Newman,  secretary;  Mrs. 
John  S.  Hichman,  treasurer;  Mrs.  James  R.  Johnson, 
executive  secretary.  The  Association  has  recently 
moved  from  ioo  East  4  Street,  to  313  E.  Second 
Street,  Jamestown. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Six  women  at 
the  Toledo  Society  are  making  surgical  sponges  in 
their  homes  for  one  of  the  Toledo  hospitals,  and  are 
achieving  an  output  of  about  forty  sponges  per  hour. 
The  blind  women  spend  a  day  at  headquarters 
learning  how  to  twist  the  gauze  and  complete  the 
sponge  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  no  rough 
edges  exposed.  So  far,  8000  of  these  surgical  sponges 
have  been  made  and  delivered  to  the  hospital. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— Stanley  R.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  Schools,  who  was  inducted  into  the  Army 
in  March,  1945,  returned  to  take  up  his  old  duties 
again  in  October.  R.  M.  Golladay,  principal  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  for  twenty-five  years,  acted  as 
superintendent  during  Mr.  Harris’s  absence;  and 
Seldon  W.  Brannon,  a  teacher  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind  for  a  number  of  years,  acted  as  principal 
in  Mr.  Golladay’s  place.  Mr.  Golladay  and  Mr. 
Brannon  have  now  returned  to  their  respective 
posts.  Miss  Laura  Mae  Whiting,  a  graduate  of 


the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  and  of  Howard 
College,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  been  added  to 
the  faculty  as  teacher  of  the  second  and  third  grades 
in  the  Department  for  the  Blind;  she  will  also  teach 
physical  education  to  the  girls.  Mrs.  Cora  Roten,  a 
graduate  of  Radcliffe,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Course  for  teachers  of  the  blind,  is  back  at  the 
School  as  teacher  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and 
is  also  acting  as  school  librarian.  During  an  earlier 
term  at  the  School,  Mrs.  Roten  did  work  in  the 
music  and  academic  departments.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  Painter,  both  of  whom  were  teachers  in 
the  Department  for  the  Blind,  have  left  this  year 
for  Arthur,  West  Virginia,  where  they  are  operating 
a  poultry  farm.  They  also  own  a  small  store  and 
gas  station. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind — 
Robert  Cato,  organist  and  choir  director  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Music  Department  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  School;  he  has  only  recently  been 
discharged  from  the  Army,  with  which  he  served 
as  assistant  chaplain  with  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Mr.  Cato,  who  was  born  in  Detroit  and  received 
his  early  education  there,  began  his  musical  studies 
in  New  York  City  under  Lynnwood  Farnam.  He 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Music  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  later  spent  a  summer  in  France  study¬ 
ing  at  Fontainebleau,  and  one  in  England,  studying 
church  music  at  Salisbury  Cathedral.  For  eight  or 
nine  years  before  coming  to  Pittsburgh  in  1941, 
Mr.  Cato  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  pursued 
his  music  career,  playing  and  teaching  as  well. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of .  Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  BLIND  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  AT  DIBBLE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  NORMAN  L.  CUTLER 


The  program  of  rehabilitation  for  war- 
blinded  soldiers  has  been  well  outlined  in 
previous  papers  by  Greear1,  Jameson2,  and 
Beam'3.  This  program,  of  which  that  at 
Dibble  General  Hospital  is  an  integral  part, 
has  undergone  some  modifications  with  the 
experience  gained  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  the  primary  purpose  during  the  blind 
patient’s  stay  in  the  hospital  to  complete  all 
medical  and  surgical  care  so  that  he  may  be 
transferred  to  the  advanced  training  center 
at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  at  Avon, 
Connecticut,  where  rehabilitation  training  is 
continued.  From  there,  he  is  turned  over  to 

1  Greear,  James  N.,  Jr.  Outlook^  for  the  Blind.  Vol.  38, 
No.  5. 

2  Jameson,  William  A.,  Jr.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  Vol. 
38,  No.  10. 

3  Beam,  A.  O.  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Vol.  39,  No.  6. 


Colonel  Norman  L.  Cutler  is  chief  of  the  E.E.N.T. 
Section  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  Ninth  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  at  Dibble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  California. 


the  guidance  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
upon  completion  of  a  thirteen  or  eighteen 
weeks’  course.  In  addition  to  his  hospital  care 
at  Dibble,  his  adjustment  to  blindness  is  be¬ 
gun.  This  adjustment  is  psychological,  and 
also  what  might  be  called  a  mechanical  ad¬ 
justment  or  orientation.  It  is  readily  appre¬ 
ciated  that  a  sighted  person  might,  by  wear¬ 
ing  a  blindfold,  learn  the  mechanics  of  blind¬ 
ness;  i.e.  how  to  shave,  to  eat,  and  to  get 
around  with  and  without  a  cane,  etc.;  he 
would,  however,  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
psychological  adjustment,  since  he  could  not 
appreciate  the  finality  of  blindness.  Both  these 
phases  are  important  while  the  patient  is  in 
the  hospital. 

Patients  arrive  from  overseas  by  plane, 
usually  within  seven  to  fourteen  days  after 
injury,  although  some  have,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  taken  much  longer.  On  arrival,  the 
medical  officer  does  a  complete  examination 
and  tells  the  patient  exactly  what  his  pros- 
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pects  are.  Since  it  is  a  situation  which  has  to 
be  faced,  the  sooner  it  is  faced,  the  earlier  the 
readjustment  can  be  undertaken.  The  reaction 
to  this  situation  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
varies;  some  are  depressed,  some  are  matter- 
of-fact.  Others  do  not  quite  accept  it,  and 
insist  on  holding  out  hope  for  a  miracle. 
With  those  patients  who  already  know  they 
are  blind  before  arrival,  some  may  have  a 
feeling  of  depression,  occasionally  of  hope¬ 
lessness,  sometimes  of  euphoria.  There  are 
also  those  who  say  that  they  are  glad  they 
made  it  back,  since  many  of  their  buddies 
did  not. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  general,  if 
a  person  is  completely  and  hopelessly  blind, 
he  adjusts  quicker  than  one  who  has  some 
sight.  The  soldier  who  has  lost  his  sight  in 
combat  often  adjusts  better  than  one  who  lost 
his  sight  through  an  accident  or  through  his 
own  carelessness.  Patients  who  had  a  poor 
psychiatric  background  in  civil  life  usually 
are  no  better  in  their  new  life,  although  a 
patient  may  do  remarkably  well  because  of 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment,  whereas,  before, 
he  might  have  had  a  feeling  of  inadequacy. 
Genuine  suicidal  risks  have  not  occurred. 
Brain  injury  sometimes  occurs  with  blindness, 
and  this  has  brought  on  a  few  cases  of  post- 
traumatic  encephalopathy.  There  have  been 
a  few  psychotics  and  a  few  others  who  were 
not  rehabilitatable  for  various  reasons.  Mul¬ 
tiple  injuries,  per  se,  such  as  loss  of  one  arm 
or  one  leg,  or  facial  disfigurement,  etc.,  have 
not  made  psychological  adjustment  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  We  had  one  case  of  severe  hearing 
loss  where  an  excellent  adjustment  was  made 
after  a  hearing  aid  was  fitted.  The  ability  to 
adjust  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  intel¬ 
lect  or  background. 

The  educational  background  has,  as  might 
be  expected,  varied  from  an  interrupted  grade- 
school  education  to  the  Ph.D.,  with  college 
graduates,  premedical  students,  etc.,  in  be¬ 
tween.  Although  there  have  not  been  many 


in  the  higher  educational  group,  they  have 
usually  adjusted  well.  Taken  as  a  group,  the 
patients  do  not  develop  definite  plans  for  their 
future  while  here.  It  is  believed  this  is  in 
part  due  to  the  injury  being  recent,  and  also 
because  the  prevocational  aspects  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  are  taken  up  at  the  advanced  training 
center.  The  longer  a  patient  stays  in  the 
hospital,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  develop 
definite  plans  for  the  future. 

Under  the  heading  of  orientation  come  all 
those  necessary  mechanical  adjustments  to 
blindness,  such  as  eating,  shaving,  travel,  etc. 
By  travel  is  meant  instruction  in  getting 
around  by  oneself.  This  training  is  done  on 
a  very  definite  graduated  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  skilled  orientors. 
Our  patients  are  started  on  their  travel  with 
a  cane  held  in  such  a  position  in  front  of  the 
individual  that  he  will  be  warned  of  obstacles 
and  thus  avoid  too  many  “bumps.”  This  gives 
the  patient  much-needed  confidence  in  getting 
about.  After  a  varying  period  of  time — from 
ten  days  on — he  is  encouraged  to  go  about 
the  wards  and  the  hospital  grounds  without 
a  cane.  This  requires  that  the  patient  use  his 
other  senses,  such  as  hearing,  sense  of  smell, 
and  touch,  by  far  the  most  important  being 
hearing.  Many  prefer  to  do  this.  Ability  to 
travel  well  varies  tremendously  with  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  question  is  often  brought  up  by  laymen 
as  to  the  place  of  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs.  It 
would,  of  course,  not  be  possible  to  keep  and 
care  for  guide  dogs  around  a  hospital.  This 
the  patients  realize,  and  are  thus  not  partic¬ 
ularly  anxious  at  this  stage  to  have  guide 
dogs.  Two  of  the  blind  instructors  have  guide 
dogs,  and  through  this  means,  and  through 
outside  speakers,  the  blinded  patients  are  in¬ 
formed  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  having  dogs. 

Advanced  orientation  is  given  to  some 
patients  in  orientation  to  sound  and  with  the 
so-called  “facial  vision”  or  object  perception — 
the  ability  of  some  blind  people  to  tell  when 
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a  large  object,  such  as  a  building,  or  perhaps 
a  tree,  is  near. 

Another  phase  of  training  is  the  prevention 
of  the  development  of  unfavorable  blindisms 
— the  expressionless  face,  flat  voice,  shuffling 
gait,  the  cane-tapping  of  the  blind  mendicant. 
Sometimes  a  bad  habit  will  be  started  by  one 
patient  and  may  be  adopted  by  others  and 
will  be  hard  to  break,  such  as  putting  the  feet 
down  hard  to  exaggerate  the  echo,  or  hitting 
the  cane  against  a  wall  at  intervals. 

An  important  adjunct  in  orientation  train¬ 
ing  is  the  recreation  program,  which  includes 
dances,  skating  (roller  and  ice),  horseback 
and  bicycle  riding,  and  swimming.  These 
help  in  developing  balance  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  there  are  dinners,  steak 
roasts,  fishing  trips,  baseball  and  football 
games,  concerts,  movies,  etc.  These  are  very 
real  in  their  appeal  to  these  men,  and  empha¬ 
size  to  them  the  fact  that  they  are  not  men¬ 
tally  blind.  One  has  only  to  realize  how  much 
he  can  enjoy  listening  to  a  football  game  on 
the  radio  to  appreciate  this  interest. 

The  occupational  therapy  shop  is  adjacent 
to  the  ward.  The  interests  are  not  wide — 
leather  work,  weaving,  some  plastics  and 
ceramics  seem  to  be  the  most  desired.  Wood¬ 
working  and  some  machine  work  is  available, 
but  these  are  not  much  sought  after.  If  a  per¬ 
son  previously  had  a  hobby  along  one  of  those 
lines,  he  is  naturally  more  easily  interested. 
The  purpose  of  the  shop  is  to  train  the  patient 
in  the  use  of  the  hands,  and  not  to  give  voca¬ 
tional  or  prevocational  training.  Some  of  the 


men  who  are  here  for  many  months  are  sent 
out  to  work  in  private  industry  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
demand  for  these  men,  and  their  records  have 
invariably  been  good. 

The  suggestion  is  sometimes  made  that 
blind  patients  should  not  be  kept  in  one  ward 
together  but  should  be  with  other  sighted 
patients.  It  has  been  evident  that  there  is  a 
decided  morale-building  effect  on  the  new 
arrival  to  be  among  a  cheerful  group  of 
patients  with  a  similar  injury  who  are  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  what  he  will  be  able  to.  do. 
Later  in  his  adjustment,  association  with 
sighted  patients  is  a  distinct  advantage,  al¬ 
though  the  patients  then  prefer  to  stay  in  the 
blind  ward  because  of  the  extra  privileges. 

We  feel  that  the  hospital  phase  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  but  preliminary,  and  it  cannot,  by  its 
very  nature  and  associations,  be  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  civilian  life.  This  latter  takes  place 
with  further  training  at  Old  Farms  and  with 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

In  conclusion,  the  purpose  of  the  blind 
program  at  Dibble  can  best  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  emphasis  is  placed  on  two 
factors:  (i)  early  psychological  adjustment — 
the  ability  to  accept  one’s  disability,  to  main¬ 
tain  one’s  sense  of  humor,  and  to  keep  a  youth¬ 
ful  zest  for  life;  and  (2)  learning  to  overcome 
the  mechanical  handicaps  of  blindness. 

What  the  record  of  these  men  will  be  in 
civilian  life  remains  to  be  determined;  the 
start  is  propitious. 


William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Amer-  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  been  tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


FIELD  WORK  SERVICES  IN  A  RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  W.  CAMPBELL 


The  California  School  for  the  Blind,  like 
any  public  elementary  and  high  school,  offers 
to  its  pupils  training  in  the  essentials  of  a 
basic  education.  The  chief  difference  is  not 
in  the  subjects  taught  but  rather  in  the  special 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  special  equip¬ 
ment  used,  which  are  applicable  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  requirements  of  blind  pupils.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  offer  its 
pupils  a  well-rounded,  basic  education  which 
will  prepare  them  for  a  richer  life  and  will 
give  them  the  foundation  for  further  study, 
or  for  work,  according  to  their  individual 
desires  and  abilities. 

The  School  offers  those  pupils  who  show 
exceptional  academic  ability  the  opportunity 
to  attend  regular  public  high  school  during 
their  last  two  years  of  high  school  in  order 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  a  small  residential 
school  and  a  large  university.  These  students, 
while  still  resident  at  the  State  School,  attend 
regular  classes  with  seeing  students.  They  are 
provided  with  readers  who  read  the  ordinary 
textbooks  during  a  daily  period  of  supervised 
study.  For  those  who  show  particular  musical 
ability,  special  courses  in  music  are  available. 
In  like  manner,  both  within  the  School  and 
through  the  use  of  technical  schools  in  the 
vicinity,  courses  in  trades  are  available  to  those 
who  show  aptitude  in  this  line. 


Robert  W.  Campbell  has  been  field  worker  and  place¬ 
ment  officer  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  since 
July,  1943.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  California  School,  has 
his  B.A.  from  the  University  of  California,  and  has  had 
two  years  of  graduate  work  in  that  University’s  School  of 
Social  Work. 


Throughout  the  whole  program  of  training, 
great  emphasis  is  laid  on  social  orientation. 
This  part  of  the  training  takes  place  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  playground,  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory,  and  as  part  of  the  various  social  activities 
during  the  school  year.  Those  who  attend 
classes  in  the  public  high  schools  receive  addi¬ 
tional  training  in  social  adjustment  through 
competition  with  seeing  pupils,  and  through 
their  contacts  in  the  classroom  and  in  school 
activities. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  scholastic  train¬ 
ing,  a  program  of  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  has  been,  and  is  being,  developed. 
This  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  pupils 
of  the  School  in  directing  their  activities  and 
studies  in  a  way  that  best  fits  their  abilities 
and  interests,  and  which  will  equip  them  to 
take  their  place  in  society  after  graduation. 
When  the  pupils  leave  the  School  and  return 
to  their  home  communities,  continuous  con¬ 
tact  is  maintained  to  help  them  in  making 
the  necessary  adjustments  with  their  families 
and  communities,  and  to  assist  them  either 
in  their  education  or  in  their  chosen  oc¬ 
cupation. 

The  faculty,  and  other  officials  of  the 
School,  have  long  realized  the  importance  of 
such  a  program,  and  have  spared  themselves 
no  effort  to  carry  it  out,  both  while  the  pupils 
are  in  school  and  after  they  leave.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  School  has  offered  field¬ 
work  service,  with  one  person  who  could 
devote  his  full  time  to  investigating  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  assisting  former  pupils 
of  the  School  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  em- 
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ployment  or  to  establish  themselves  in  their 
chosen  occupation.  The  information  thus 
gained  concerning  employment  opportunities 
and  the  success  of  former  pupils  in  these  oc¬ 
cupations  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  pupils  of  the  School.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  present  the  various  phases  of 
this  program  and  to  show  its  importance  and 
value  as  an  activity  of  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  and  placement  agent  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  may  be  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (i)  guidance  and  counseling;  (2)  pro¬ 
vision  of  additional  training;  (3)  assistance 
in  chosen  occupation;  (4)  continued  follow¬ 
up  after  placement. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

The  process  of  guidance  must  take  into 
consideration  both  the  person  being  guided 
and  the  possibilities  open  to  him.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  adequate  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  possible  occupations  must  not  be 
underestimated.  To  advise  and  encourage  a 
blind  pupil  to  work  toward  some  particular 
endeavor  without  first  having  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  success  is 
worse  than  not  advising  him  at  all.  The  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  information  concerning  pos¬ 
sible  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind, 
and  the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge  to 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  School,  is  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  a  field  representative. 
As  this  knowledge  is  accumulated  and  further 
experience  is  gained  in  assisting  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  successful  employment,  more  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  given  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
choose  a  vocation. 

Experience  with  blind  workers  in  various 
types  of  endeavor  yield  valuable  information 
as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  job,  and  this  information  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  assisting  a  young  boy  or  girl  to  select 
a  life  work.  There  must  be  complete  co¬ 


operation  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
field  service  of  the  School  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  most  effective.  The  teachers  have  the 
opportunity  to  judge  and  test  the  pupil’s 
mental  ability,  to  observe  his  habits,  to  help 
him  discover  and  develop  his  aptitudes.  In 
counseling,  it  is  necessary  that  all  factors  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the  pupil 
be  advised  according  to  his  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests  and  according  to  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  success  in  the  vocation  he  chooses. 

It  is  also  within  the  scope  of  the  field  serv¬ 
ice  to  discover  and  explore  new  employment 
opportunities.  The  blind  have  been  successful 
in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations,  but  there  is 
need  for  increasing  the  number  and  kind  of 
these  occupations  in  order  to  find  suitable  jobs 
for  more  blind  persons.  In  any  school  there 
will  be  found  a  wide  variety  of  abilities  and 
interests.  This  is  just  as  true  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.  The  only  difference  is  that  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  blind  are  more 
limited,  and  therefore  it  is  imperative  that  a 
constant  search  for  new  opportunities  be 
made. 

Another  important  feature  of  guidance  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  pupil  to  his  family  and  to  his  com¬ 
munity.  Unless  the  members  of  the  family 
fully  understand  the  problems  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind  child,  little  or  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  his  adjustment.  The  parents 
must  have  a  realistic  view  of  potentialities  as 
well  as  limitations.  They  must  be  willing  to 
assist  in  a  way  that  will  not  hinder  ambition, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  not  en¬ 
courage  their  blind  children  to  undertake 
ventures  that  are  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
abilities.  The  field  worker  can  help  the 
parents  to  realize  how  they  can  best  assist 
their  child  and  how  they  can  aid  him  in  his 
adjustment  to  his  home  environment  after 
graduation.  In  like  manner,  the  field  worker 
can  assist  in  the  adjustment  to  the  home 
community. 

The  case  of  “R”  illustrates  the  above.  “R” 
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had  just  returned  home  after  several  years. 
A  service  club  in  his  town  had  been  interested 
in  the  young  man,  had  provided  him  with 
clothing,  etc.,  as  his  mother  was  a  widow  in 
poor  circumstances.  When  the  field  worker 
went  to  one  of  the  men  of  the  club  to  discuss 
employment  opportunities  in  the  community 
for  the  young  man,  the  gentleman  frankly 
admitted  that  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  employment  being  found  for 
blind  persons  and  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  chance  for  the  boy  to  earn  his  own  living. 
After  a  short  discussion  of  the  jobs  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed  by  other  blind  persons, 
the  gentleman  thought  of  several  possibilities 
in  the  community,  and  was  willing  to  go-  with 
the  field  worker  to  talk  to-  the  men  who  might 
employ  their  blind  citizen.  Regular  contacts 
with  organizations  and  with  leading  citizens 
of  home  communities  of  blind  pupils  can  do 
much  for  the  graduates  of  the  School  when 
they  return  to  begin  their  life  as  a  member 
of  that  community.  In  most  cases,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  advantageous  for  a  blind  per¬ 
son  to  establish  himself  in  a  small  town  where 
he  can  become  known  and  take  part  in  the 
community  activities. 

A  case  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
proper  relations  are  established  with  the 
parents  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  was  past 
school  age  and  yet  had  not  progressed  far  in 
school.  His  parents  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and  felt  resent¬ 
ful  that  their  boy  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
the  miracles  of  which  they  believed  all  blind 
persons  capable.  They  vaguely  thought  he 
should  be  a  musician,  or  a  typist,  even  though 
the  boy  had  no  interest,  or  ability  to  engage 
in,  these  pursuits.  The  boy  was  healthy  and 
strong,  and  possessed  considerable  manual 
dexterity.  He  was  willing  to  make  any  effort 
necessary,  but  he  had  no  idea  as  to  what  he 
could  do  or  of  how  to  go  about  obtaining 
some  occupation. 

The  whole  situation  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  parents  and  the  boy.  The 


parents  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  letting  him  try 
his  hand  in  one  of  the  local  industries,  if  a 
job  could  be  found  for  him.  Further  dis¬ 
cussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were 
probably  two  or  three  jobs  in  the  dehydrating 
plant  where  the  father  worked,  that  the  boy 
might  be  able  to  do.  All  that  was  left  to  do 
was  to  see  the  superintendent  of  the  plant, 
examine  the  jobs,  and  take  the  boy  to  work 
the  following  Monday  morning.  The  parents 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  change  that 
was  brought  about  by  their  boy’s  success  in 
his  employment.  Their  satisfaction  was  more 
than  doubled  when,  within  a  year,  the  father 
was  forced  through  illness  to  leave  his  job, 
and  the  son  became  the  sole  support  of  the 
family.  The  boy’s  excellent  adjustment  was 
further  demonstrated  when  he,  entirely  with¬ 
out  assistance,  was  able  to  obtain  a  new  job 
after  the  plant  in  which  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  closed  down. 

Another  case,  which  illustrates  a  somewhat 
different  problem  in  the  relationship  between 
a  blind  person  and  his  parents,  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  who,  upon  leaving  school,  had 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  job  in  a  city 
some  distance  from  his  home.  He  desired 
very  much  to  take  this  job  as  there  was  little 
chance  of  obtaining  work  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  His  parents  objected  on  the  ground 
that,  since  the  boy  would  not  have  anyone 
to  look  after  him,  he  might  become  ill  and 
not  have  the  proper  care.  They  also  were 
afraid  that  he  might  choose  bad  companions 
and  get  into  difficulties.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  parents  that  overprotection  would 
serve  only  to  stifle  initiative,  and  would  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  When  several 
similar  cases  were  cited  and  the  parents  were 
assured  that  the  field  worker  would  keep  in 
touch  with  their  son,  they  were  willing  to 
permit  him  to  remain  in  the  city.  After  over 
a  year,  he  has  gained  a  permanent  place  for 
himself  in  the  industry  in  which  he  has  been 
working. 
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To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  guidance 
in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  includes 
helping  the  pupil  or  ex-pupil  to  recognize  his 
mental  and  physical  capabilities;  helping  him 
choose  a  vocation  in  accord  with  his  abilities 
and  interests,  and  with  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  his  goal;  giving  him  information 
concerning  the  occupations  which  have 
proved  to  be  within  the  successful  scope  of 
blind  persons  and  the  way  that  success  was 
achieved;  helping  him  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  family  and  community  when 
he  leaves  school;  and  helping  him  in  every 
way  possible  to  prepare  for,  and  progress  in, 
his  chosen  occupation. 

Provision  of  Additional  Training 

When  an  ex-pupil  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
has  chosen  some  occupation  which  he  intends 
to  follow,  his  situation  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  an  ex-pupil  of  any  regular  high 
school.  He  has  had  the  general  and  basic  train¬ 
ing  that  the  school  can  offer;  but,  in  almost 
every  case,  specific  training  is  necessary,  and, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  intend  to  go  on  with 
their  education  looking  forward  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  career,  years  of  further  study  are 
necessary.  These  latter  need  counsel  in  the 
selection  of  a  school  and  in  the  planning  of  a 
course  of  study.  They  may  also  need  aid  in 
securing  financial  assistance. 

Where  the  ex-pupil  wants  employment, 
further  training  for  the  specific  job  is  needed 
if  the  blind  worker  is  to  compete  successfully 
with  seeing  workers.  This  training  may  be 
obtained  through  trade  schools,  by  contacting 
persons  skilled  in  the  particular  work,  or 
sometimes  may  be  given  by  the  field  worker. 
When  placement  is  made  in  an  industry  or 
other  type  of  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  field  worker  make  sure  that  the  blind 
employee  has  proper  instruction  concerning 
the  job  he  is  to  do,  and  most  often  this  in¬ 
struction  must  be  given  on  the  job  under 
actual  working  conditions.  For  those  who 
plan  some  enterprise  of  their  own,  the  field 


worker  can  be  of  assistance  in  giving  in¬ 
formation  gained  from  others  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  particular  business,  or  by 
securing  training  through  employment  in  a 
similar  enterprise. 

Providing  for  needed  training  after  grad¬ 
uation  is  an  important  part  of  the  field 
worker’s  activities,  and  it  involves  assisting 
in  the  securing  of  further  education;  assisting 
in  obtaining  trade  or  mechanical  training; 
providing  information  about  business  ven¬ 
tures;  giving  or  obtaining  training  in  similar 
establishments  when  possible;  and  giving,  or 
seeing  that  proper  training  is  given,  when 
placement  is  made. 

Assistance  in  Chosen  Occupation 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  part 
of  any  program  of  assisting  the  ex-pupils  of 
a  school  for  the  blind  to  become  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  When  the  final  analysis  is 
made,  the  proof  of  the  success  of  the  program 
is  simply  the  number  of  blind  persons  who 
are  employed  and  who  are  earning  their  own 
living.  There  can  be  no  experience  more 
frustrating  and  more  damaging  to  self-con¬ 
fidence  than  to  find  that,  after  all  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  qualify  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  vocation  or  profession,  there  is  no 
employment  available.  Many  blind  men  and 
women  have  suffered  this  experience.  The 
only  solution  to  the  problem  is  a  well- 
organized  placement  system.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  blind  persons  have  succeeded  in 
securing  remunerative  employment  through 
their  own  efforts,  such  cases  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  They  are  exceptions  in 
the  sense  that  those  who  have  succeeded  have 
been  exceptional  persons  with  outstanding 
ability  who,  through  their  own  efforts  and 
through  the  efforts  of  friends,  have  been  able 
to  make  a  place  for  themselves.  It  is  the  larger 
group — those  who  possess  average,  and  even 
somewhat  above  average,  ability — who  need 
help. 

Placement  might  be  defined  as  the  process 
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of  locating  suitable  employment  opportunities, 
convincing  the  employer  that  a  blind  person 
can  do  the  work,  and  helping  the  persons  to 
be  placed  to  adjust  satisfactorily  to  the  work. 
It  is  a  three-fold  process,  involving  (1)  the 
placement  agent’s  skill  and  experience  in 
locating  suitable  jobs  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  blind  workers;  (2)  his  sales  and 
demonstrative  ability  in  convincing  an  em¬ 
ployer  that  a  blind  person  can  perform  the 
necessary  operations  and  that  he  should  em¬ 
ploy  a  blind  person;  and  (3)  his  ability  to 
help  the  blind  worker  to  learn  and  perform 
the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  based 
upon  the  placement  agent’s  ability  to  select 
the  proper  person  to  fit  the  particular  job  to 
be  done.  This  means  that  the  placement 
agent  must  be  able  to  analyze  correctly  the 
abilities  of  his  client  and  to  help  him  find 
that  type  of  employment  in  which  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  successful  and  satisfied. 

The  task  of  finding  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  is  a  most  difficult  one.  It  calls  for 
wide  knowledge  and  experience  in  industrial 
methods  and  mechanical  operations,  and 
familiarity  with  all  the  industries  in  the  area 
covered.  It  requires  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
methods  of  performing  a  particular  opera¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  operation  can  be  performed 
by  a  blind  worker,  and  so  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  change  in  method  will  increase, 
rather  than  decrease,  plant  efficiency. 

If  jobs  are  to  be  found  in  types  of  endeavor 
other  than  those  considered  purely  industrial, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  these  same  principles 
to  locating  jobs  in  a  wide  variety  of  enter¬ 
prises,  including  business  establishments,  hos¬ 
pitals,  offices,  hotels,  and  in  professional  em¬ 
ployment.  In  addition,  proper  relations  with 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  employment,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  rehabilitation  agencies,  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  maintained. 

The  next  step  in  placement,  that  of  selling 
the  employer  the  idea  of  employing  a  blind 
person,  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  finding 
the  job.  Merely  locating  a  job  and  demon¬ 


strating  that  it  can  be  performed  by  a  blind 
person  is  not  sufficient.  The  employer  must 
be  satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  greater  risk 
of  accident  than  with  a  normally  sighted 
employee.  He  must  be  convinced  that  the 
blind  person  will  not  be  more  trouble  than 
he  is  worth.  He  must  be  assured  that  the 
relationship  with  fellow  employees  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  must  have  the  many  other 
problems  that  arise  in  his  mind  dealt  with 
and  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  third  step  in  placement,  that  of  select¬ 
ing  the  proper  person  for  the  job,  or  perhaps 
more  accurately,  selecting  the  proper  job  to 
fit  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  client, 
may  not  be  as  difficult,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
just  as  important,  as  finding  the  job  and 
convincing  the  employer.  Placement  of  blind 
workers  is  more  than  just  giving  a  blind 
person  a  chance  to  try  his  hand  at  a  job  with 
the  idea  that  if  he  fails  he  has  not  lost  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  suffered  great  damage  to  his 
ego,  and  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for 
him  to  summon  the  necessary  courage  to  try 
again.  Furthermore,  the  effect  on  an  employer 
of  a  blind  person’s  failure  is  a  very  serious 
setback  to  the  whole  placement  program. 
Unfortunately,  what  one  blind  person  does, 
or  fails  to  do,  is  a  reflection  on  the  abilities 
of  all  the  blind  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  Thus,  when  a  blind 
worker  fails  to  make  good  on  a  job,  the 
employer  is  very  reluctant  to  take  a  chance 
on  another,  and  the  recommendation  he  gives 
other  employers  is  bound  to  be  unfavorable. 

Continued  Follow-up  After  Placement 

After  a  placement  has  been  completed,  the 
duties  of  the  placement  agent  are  not  at  an 
end.  It  is  most  desirable,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases,  necessary,  to  make  follow-up 
visits.  These  visits  are  particularly  necessary, 
and  should  be  most  frequent,  immediately 
after  placement,  as  it  is  during  this  time, 
before  the  worker  has  fully  adjusted  to  his 
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new  situation,  that  problems  are  apt  to  arise. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  placement 
is  one  in  a  factory  where  the  supervisors  and 
plant  officials  are  not  familiar  with  blind 
persons  and  with  ways  and  means  of  helping 
to  make  necessary  adjustments.  It  is  also  wise 
to  continue  contact  with  both  the  blind  person 
and  the  plant  authorities  in  order  to  be  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  changes  in  work  and 
work-methods.  The  good  will  and  trust  of 
the  employer  are  cultivated  by  this  continued 
interest  and  may  lead  to  further  employment 
opportunities,  either  in  the  same  plant  or  in 
other  plants.  Follow-up  is  also  necessary  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  placed  in  other 
types  of  remunerative  employment.  A  young 
blind  person,  for  example,  who  is  established 
in  a  small  business  will  need  a  great  deal  of 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  various  problems 
that  are  bound  to  arise. 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind  is  very 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  its  alumni. 
Former  pupils  of  the  School  are  engaged  in 
a  great  variety  of  endeavors,  ranging  from 
the  most  learned  professions  to  the  humblest 
activities.  The  School  is  particularly  proud 
of  the  large  number  of  former  pupils  who 
have  graduated  from  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  pride  is 
thoroughly  justified  when  it  is  considered  that 
almost  all  of  these  college  graduates  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  remunerative  employment  which 
renders  them  self-supporting,  and  that  the 
type  of  employment  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  continue  their 
education  after  graduation  from  high  school. 
The  record  is  equally  good  in  regard  to  those 
who  have  not  attended  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Of  those  former  pupils  of 
the  School  whose  health  and  mental  ability 
are  at  least  average,  the  majority  are  engaged 
in  remunerative  employment  which  renders 
them  self-supporting.  A  list  of  the  various 
types  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
looks  much  the  same  as  a  list  of  the  activities 
of  the  graduates  of  any  public  school. 


During  the  two  years  since  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  field-work  service  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  contact  has  been  made 
with  401  former  pupils  of  the  School.  It  has 
been  the  general  policy  to  place  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  assisting  those  former  pupils  who 
have  most  recently  left  the  School.  For  this 
reason,  the  major  portion  of  the  total  number 
reached  is  made  up  of  those  who  left  within 
the  past  ten  years.  However,  contact  was  made 
with  many  others  who  left  the  School  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  these,  too,  were  assisted  in 
their  economic  pursuits.  Of  those  who  left 
the  School  since  1920,  contact  has  been  made 
with  350.  Of  those  who  left  before  1920,  51 
have  been  reached. 

The  occupations  of  these  401  former  pupils 
have  been  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Employed  in  professional  and  semi- 
professional  work,  such  as  teaching,  social 
work,  law,  music,  chiropractic  and  osteopathy : 

64 

2.  Self-employed  as  insurance  salesmen, 
vending-stand  operators,  salesmen,  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  piano  tuning,  vending-machine  routes, 
and  in  various  types  of  small  business:  36 

3.  Employed  at  a  weekly  wage  in  business 
or  service-type  enterprise,  as  typists  and  dicta¬ 
phone  operators,  in  offices,  retail  stores,  hos¬ 
pitals,  warehouses,  hotels,  garages,  laundries, 
and  in  music  stores  as  tuners:  30 

4.  Employed  in  industry,  including  factory 
work  of  all  types:  70 

5.  Girls  who  are  married  and  are  employed 
as  housewives:  52 

6.  Employed  full-time  in  sheltered  shops  for 
the  blind:  38 

7.  Attending  colleges  or  other  schools:  26 

8.  Unemployed,  or  not  yet  successful  in 
finding  employment  suitable  to  their  abilities 
and  needs:  16 

9.  Unable  to  work  because  of  physical  or 
mental  impairment  other  than  blindness:  64 

10.  Deceased:  5 

Of  the  200  former  pupils  of  the  School  who 
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are  now  employed,  117  were  not  employed 
when  first  reached,  and  their  employment 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  field  worker’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  addition,  many  of  the  remaining 


83  persons  who  were  already  employed  have 
been  assisted  in  increasing  their  earnings  and 
in  making  other  adjustments  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  economic  and  social  security. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  OFFERS  COURSE 
FOR  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  PERSONNEL 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Foundation 
will  conduct  a  special  three-weeks’  training 
course  for  Veterans  Administration  personnel 
engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  war 
veterans  throughout  the  country.  This  course, 
which  will  be  given  in  New  York  City,  will 
be  offered  to  four  groups  of  about  thirty 
students  each. 

The  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures 
presenting  information  on  work  for  the  blind, 


resources  available  to  the  blind,  psychological 
aspects  of  blindness,  techniques  of  daily  liv¬ 
ing  and  recreation,  the  programs  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  vocational  information,  coun¬ 
seling,  training,  placement,  follow-up,  etc. 
Panel  discussions,  case  presentations,  and  field 
trips  will  form  important  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  to  staff  members  of  the 
Foundation,  guest  speakers  will  discuss  cer¬ 
tain  special  fields. 

The  first  course  will  begin  on  February  18. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION  SET  FOR  JUNE 


The  postponed  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  opening  on  Monday  evening,  June  10, 
and  adjourning  Thursday  evening,  June  13. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  all  members 
at  an  early  date  at  which  time  members  will 
be  furnished  with  a  reservation  card  from 
the  hotel,  quoting  rates  and  other  details. 

There  will  be  a  limited  number  of  rooms 
available  at  the  hotel  and  members  should 
make  their  reservations  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  using  the  card  which  will  be  furnished. 
Inasmuch  as  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  all 
hotel  rooms  in  Chicago  during  the  period  of 
the  Convention,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  reservations  at  the  last  minute  either 


at  the  Hotel  LaSalle  or  at  any  other  Chicago 
hotel.  Furthermore,  both  the  LaSalle  and 
one  other  hotel  which  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  set  aside  a  few  rooms  for  our  use,  have 
requested  that  wherever  possible  those  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  the  Convention  will  arrange 
to  share  a  room  with  another.  So  if  you  plan 
to  attend,  try  to  find  somebody  else  with 
whom  you  can  share  a  double  room  and  make 
your  reservation  in  the  name  of  two  persons 
to  be  put  in  the  same  room.  This  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  asking  you  to  share  a  room 
with  someone  not  well  known  to  you. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Alfred  Allen,  secretary-general,  A.A.W.B., 
and  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
him  at  15  West  16  St.,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 


HOME  TEACHING  AND  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

THOMAS  F.  GILMARTIN 


What  relationship  has  home  teaching 
among  the  blind  to  the  field  of  general  social 
case  work?  Is  a  home  teacher  a  teacher,  as 
her  title  seems  to  indicate,  or  is  she  pri¬ 
marily  a  social  worker?  Is  her  prime  con¬ 
cern  that  of  teaching  a  specific  craft  or  skill 
to  her  pupil;  or  that  of  aiding  him  in  making 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  handicap, 
and  in  his  general  welfare?  Is  the  philosophy, 
and  are  the  basic  principles,  methods,  and 
techniques  used  by  the  home  teacher  essen¬ 
tially  those  of  a  teacher,  or  those  of  a  social 
worker?  Is  the  relationship  established  be¬ 
tween  the  home  teacher  and  her  so-called 
pupil  a  teacher-pupil  relationship,  or  is  it 
more  adequately  termed  a  worker-client  rela¬ 
tionship?  Actually,  what  is  home  teaching 
among  the  blind  as  it  functions  today? 

I  think  most  authorities  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  general  purpose  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  aid  an  individual  in  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  to  his  visual  handicap  so 
that  he  may  live  a  happy  and  a  normal  life. 
When  we  say,  “making  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment,’'  we  mean  adjusting  physically,  socially, 
and  economically  to  a  visual  handicap.  We 
do  not  mean,  however,  that  when  a  person 
loses  his  sight,  his  fundamental  and  total 
personality  changes — not  at  all.  Often,  blind¬ 
ness  is  just  a  superficial  cause,  a  crisis,  which 
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brings  to  the  surface,  or  accentuates,  many 
long  and  deep-seated  psychological  and  social 
maladjustments.  We  must  recognize,  though, 
that  blindness  does  have  a  definite  disrupting 
effect  on  many  personalities.  Some  are  severely 
disrupted,  and  never  adjust  satisfactorily  to 
their  handicap;  others  may  take  a  long  time 
to  make  their  adjustment,  while  still  others 
are  comparatively  slightly  affected  and  make 
their  adjustment  rather  quickly  and  easily. 

The  society  in  which  we  live  demands  the 
physical  sense  of  visual  perception  for  con¬ 
formation  with,  or  satisfactory  reaction  to,  the 
general  established  behavior  patterns.  There¬ 
fore,  when  this  essential  physical  sense  is 
denied  an  individual,  we  must  utilize  other 
techniques,  methods,  and  skills  which  will 
adequately  compensate  and  substitute  for  the 
lack  of  sight,  and  which  will  enable  him  once 
again  to  conform  to  the  general  patterns  of 
behavior  prevalent  in  his  society. 

If  we  can  agree  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
social  case  work  is  the  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  an  individual  to  his  total  environment,  then 
I  think  we  will  also  have  to  agree  that,  in  its 
purpose,  at  least,  home  teaching  among  the 
blind  and  general  social  work  are  very  closely 
related.  However,  it  still  remains  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  basic  principles,  methods, 
techniques,  and  approach  used  in  home  teach¬ 
ing  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  used  in 
social  case  work. 

In  most  instances,  when  we  read  or  hear 
about,  or  refer  to  home  teaching,  the  teaching 
or  instructional  aspect  of  the  work  seems  to 
be  given  the  most  emphasis.  To  those  who 
are  unfamiliar,  or  only  slightly  acquainted 
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with  work  for  the  blind,  this  aspect  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  function  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  home  teacher.  It  is  true  that 
the  home  teacher  does — and  must  be  able  to — 
teach  several  crafts  and  skills  to  her  clients, 
but  that  is  just  one  of  a  variety  of  services 
which  she  is,  or  should  be,  equipped  to  render. 
Nor  is  this  instruction  in  braille,  typing, 
knitting,  basketry,  caning,  etc.,  given  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  having  a  blind  person  acquire 
these  skills.  It  is  just  one  tool  used  by  a  home 
teacher — an  important  and  much-used  tool, 
without  question,  but  still  a  tool,  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  end  or  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  toward  which  the  home  teacher  is 
working,  and  the  one  which  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind,  is  the  adjustment  of  her 
pupil  or  client  to  his  blindness.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  teaching  might  be  the  wrong 
technique  of  approach  to  a  particular  blind 
individual,  especially  in  the  beginning.  A 
person  may  have  to‘  be  prepared  psychologi¬ 
cally,  so  that  he  will  be  at  least  receptive  to 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  learn  some  craft 
or  skill  which  he  has  commonly  associated 
with  the  blind,  and  the  engaging  in  which 
he  feels  will  place  him  in  this  category.  In 
such  cases,  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  home 
teacher  on  the  use  of  the  traditional  method 
of  approach  before  the  client  is  ready  for  it, 
could  delay,  and  possibly  interfere  with,  the 
eventual  adjustment  of  a  client  to  his  visual 
handicap. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  organized  home  teaching,  I 
think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  a  home  teacher 
was  essentially  what  the  title  implies — one 
who  teaches  or  instructs  in  the  home.  The 
emphasis  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  instruction  in  raised  types,  pri¬ 
marily  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  handi¬ 
crafts  for  the  purpose  of  busy-work,  to  keep 
the  blind  mentally  and  physically  occupied, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  provide  them  with  a 
small,  remunerative  occupation.  Some  needed 
spiritual  and  moral  uplift  was  also  given  by 


the  teacher.  During  more  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  along  with  the  development  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  more  adequate  and  scientific  methods 
of  recognizing,  approaching,  and  treating 
various  individual  needs  and  social  problems 
— and  especially  with  the  increased  social, 
economic,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
the  blind — the  home  teaching  movement  has 
evolved  into  a  specialized  work,  and  has  now 
reached  the  stage  in  its  development  where 
the  title  “home  teacher,”  is  almost  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  It  describes  only  one  phase  of  the 
work,  and  does  not  even  vaguely  suggest  the 
various  other  services  rendered  by  the  so- 
called  home  teacher.  The  title  can  be  accepted, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  we  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  worker  teaching  the  client  to  live  with 
his  handicap  effectively  and  happily,  and 
teaching  him  from  his  own  and  others’  ex¬ 
periences  various  tested  means  or  little  tricks 
of  overcoming  and  combating  the  various 
everyday  irritations  and  frustrations  to  which 
blindness  gives  rise  in  the  individual.  Since  it 
becomes  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  home 
teacher  to  assist  the  individual  in  regaining, 
or  assuming,  as  far  as  possible,  his  normal 
place  in  his  family,  in  his  community,  and  in 
his  own  attitude  and  thinking  toward  him¬ 
self  and  others,  I  like  to  think  of  the  home 
teacher  as  the  social  worker  among  the  blind. 

Achieving  this  aim  of  helping  a  blind  per¬ 
son  to  adjust  to  his  handicap  and  to  the  entire 
environment  which  surrounds  him,  may  mean 
just  working  with  the  individual  himself, 
demonstrating  and  proving  to  him  how  a 
blind  person  can  overcome  difficulties  and  do 
many  of  the  everyday  routine  tasks  or  chores 
which  living  demands,  and  which  he  thought 
could  never  again  be  done  by  him  inde¬ 
pendently.  It  may  mean  working  with  the 
client’s  family  or  friends  to  have  them  accept 
him  as  they  did  before  his  misfortune  oc¬ 
curred,  as  an  equal,  self-respecting,  and  nor¬ 
mal  member  of  the  family  and  group,  and 
not,  as  happens  in  many  cases,  to  overprotect 
or  reject  him.  Some  families  have  a  tendency 
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to  protect  a  blind  member  to  the  point  where 
he  feels,  and  actually  becomes,  dependent  on 
them  for  help  in  every  little  thing  he  wants 
or  does.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  member 
of  the  family  may  be  ignored  and  made  to 
feel  a  burden  to  those  close  to  him  now  that 
his  usefulness  has  seemingly  vanished.  It  may 
mean  working  with  other  health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  the  community  in  order  to  meet 
the  need  of  some  emergency  care  or  assistance. 
It  may  mean  simply  giving  some  information 
to  the  client  which  is  all  he  may  want  and 
need  in  order  to  go  ahead  and  work  out  his 
own  problems,  or  it  may  involve  some  initial 
vocational  counseling:  informing  the  client 
of  the  different  fields  of  endeavor  or  oc¬ 
cupations  in  which  other  blind  persons  have 
been  successful,  and  discussing  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  for 
his  working  in  a  specific  trade  or  profession 
in  which  he  may  be  interested.  It  may  mean 
the  teaching  and  the  use  of  braille,  and  of 
special  devices  and  aids  for  the  blind,  such  as 
the  script-board,  the  cane,  the  braille  watch, 
the  typewriter,  adapted  games,  etc.  Also,  it 
may  mean  teaching  one  or  more  handicrafts 
to  the  client  in  his  home  for  occupational 
therapy  reasons.  If  the  pupil  is  proficient 
enough  in  these  crafts,  the  articles  he  makes 
may  be  sold,  either  by  him,  or  for  him. 
Further,  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  can  be, 
and  is,  used  to  some  extent  by  the  home 
teacher  as  a  manual  testing  device  and  for 
the  development  of  some  manual  dexterity  in 
order  to  aid  in  selecting  those  suited  for  even¬ 
tual,  possible  placement  in  workshops  for  the 
blind,  and  in  outside  industry. 

The  home  teacher  is  assigned  a  definite 
area  or  geographical  territory  in  which  a 
number  of  blind  persons  reside.  The  number 
of  sightless  people  in  this  territory  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  the  home  teacher’s  case 
load.  As  a  rule,  referrals  are  made  to  the 
agency  for  the  blind  by  interested  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  blind  person,  or  by  hospitals, 
or  other  health  or  welfare  agencies. 


Usually  it  takes  very  little  time  to  certify 
the  eligibility  of  the  prospective  client  so  that 
he  may  receive  services  from  the  agency. 
Eligibility  is  established  when  an  eye  report 
is  obtained  by  the  agency  certifying  that  the 
applicant  is  legally  blind — that  is,  that  he  has 
a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  correction,  or  a  certain  restriction  of 
the  field  of  vision.  After  eligibility  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  client  becomes  part  of  the  case  load 
of  the  home  teacher.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  home  teacher  generally  makes  his  first 
home  visit. 

This  first  call  is  extremely  important.  On 
the  manner  and  the  method  of  approach  by 
the  home  teacher  at  this  visit  may  depend 
the  entire  future  relationship  between  the 
worker  and  the  client.  As  a  rule,  the  home 
teacher  has  only  the  information  about  the 
client  given  by  the  person  or  agency  making 
the  referral.  Because  of  this,  the  teacher  often 
knows  very  little,  if  anything,  about  the  kind 
of  reception  he  may  expect  from  the  client. 
The  client  may  be  resentful  and  bitter,  and 
may  want  no  “outside  interference”  and 
“meddling”  in  his  misery.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  be  grateful  and  eager  to  accept  the 
aid  of  someone  interested  enough  to  try  to 
help  him  combat  and  solve  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  his  handcap.  He  may 
be  indifferent;  he  may  be  shy  and  withdrawn; 
sometimes  he  may  even  be  ashamed  of  his 
condition.  Or  his  attitude  may  be  “Now  that 
I  am  blind  it  is  the  responsibility  of  society 
to  look  after  me.  The  world  owes  me  a  liv¬ 
ing,”  etc.,  etc. 

During  the  first  visits,  it  is  essential  that 
the  home  teacher  or  worker  concern  himself 
with  gaining  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  her  client.  The  progress  and  the  kind  of 
adjustment  the  client  will  make  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  kind  of 
relationship  that  is  established  during  these 
first  introductory  meetings.  There  should  be 
no  generalized  method  of  approach,  unless 
we  generalize  it  by  calling  it  the  individual- 
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ized  method  of  approach.  Each  individual 
should  be  approached  in  the  manner  which 
the  situation  requires.  The  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  certain  minimum  and  helpful  data 
and  information  about  and  from  the  client 
does  not  mean  that  the  worker  should  neces¬ 
sarily  inquire  deeply  into  the  private  life  and 
affairs  of  the  individual  at  the  very  first  visit. 
If  she  directs  her  efforts  in  the  beginning 
toward  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  client, 
information  will  be  acquired  soon  enough 
and  -  without  the  worker  asking  too  many 
questions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  these  clients  have  not  themselves 
asked  for  services  and  aid,  and  the  worker 
must  guard  against  appearing  as  an  intruder 
or  an  inquisitive  busybody. 

After  the  initial  visit,  or  visits,  during  which 
the  worker  is  concentrating  on  gaining  the 
client’s  confidence  and  on  establishing  a  good 
working  relationship  between  herself  and  the 
client,  and  after  a  thorough  and  adequate 
diagnosis  has  been  made,  a  plan  for  the 
eventual  and  hoped-for  adjustment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  developed,  worked  out  with  him, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  put  into  effect. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  me  recall 
the  case  of  a  widowed  mother,  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  was  living  with  her  married  daugh¬ 
ter  at  the  time  she  was  referred  to  an  agency 
for  the  blind  by  an  interested  friend.  Mrs.  X, 
as  we  will  call  her,  had  been  widowed  for 
several  years  and,  prior  to  the  loss  of  her  sight 
as  a  result  of  an  acute  glaucoma,  had  lived 
alone  after  her  only  child’s  marriage,  and 
had  been  able  to  maintain  herself  by  working 
as  a  domestic.  Immediately  upon  the  loss  of 
her  sight,  Mrs.  X  was  moved  to  live  with, 
and  under  the  protecting  wing  of,  her 
daughter.  When  the  worker  made  her  first 
visit,  the  client  was  found  sitting  in  a  rocking 
chair  doing  absolutely  nothing.  From  the 
interview  it  was  learned  that  that  was  all 
she  ever  did  from  the  time  she  got  up  in  the 
morning  until  she  retired  at  night.  She  told 
the  home  teacher  that  if  there  were  only 


something  she  could  do,  she  would  feel  much 
happier  and  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  the  fact 
that  she  was  blind.  She  confessed  that  her 
daughter  wouldn’t  permit  her  to  do  anything. 
On  a  table,  beside  her  chair,  there  was  a  radio 
to  which  she  occasionally  listened,  but  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  her  daughter  didn’t  even  con¬ 
sider  her  mother  capable  of  tuning  it  in  for 
herself.  Mrs.  X  felt  that  she  was  a  burden 
to  her  daughter,  and  was  so  discouraged  that 
she  even  talked  of  taking  her  life.  She  stated 
that  her  daughter  was  becoming  more  and 
more  irritable  because  she  was  now  compelled 
to  stay  in  the  house  most  of  the  time,  and 
look  after  her.  “If  she  would  only  let  me  try 
to  do  something,”  she  complained.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  in  order  to  achieve  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  of  Mrs.  X,  *the  teacher 
would  have  to  work  primarily  with  the 
daughter,  and  attempt  to  get  her  to  accept 
the  idea  that  a  blind  person  is  not  necessarily 
helpless  and  to  bring  her  to  the  point  where 
she  would  permit  her  mother  to  try  to  do 
something  by  and  for  herself.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  daughter  that,  since  her  mother 
had  worked  as  a  domestic,  she  should  be  quite 
adept  at  taking  care  of  the  home  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  various  household  duties;  and 
that,  with  a  little  training  by  the  worker — 
who  was  also  blind — her  mother  should  be 
able,  in  a  short  time,  to  resume  her  normal 
activities  about  the  home.  This  would  relieve 
the  daughter  of  much  of  the  work,  and  give 
her  more  time  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  neglected.  The 
daughter  resisted  somewhat,  stating  that  she 
felt  it  her  duty  and  responsibility  to  her 
mother  to>  keep  her  and  take  care  of  her  now 
that  she  was  blind.  However,  after  several 
interviews  and  demonstrations  by  the  worker 
in  the  home,  and  by  showing  the  daughter 
how  other  blind  people  manage,  she  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  permit  her  mother  to  do  some 
things  for  herself.  The  worker  then  showed 
Mrs.  X  how  to  do  the  things  which  she  had 
done  before  losing  her  sight.  As  was  ex- 
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pected,  she  proved  to  be  a  very  apt  pupil. 
Today,  Mrs.  X  takes  care  of  her  daughter’s 
house  almost  entirely  alone.  She  no  longer 
“just  sits.”  The  daughter  goes  out  often, 
and  her  husband  no  longer  feels  neglected. 
The  last  time  the  worker  visited  Mrs.  X,  she 
stated  that  the  only  thing  she  doesn’t  do  now 
which  she  did  when  she  could  see,  is  her 
own  shopping. 

Also  we  might  mention  the  case  of  George, 
a  young  man  in  his  late  ’teens,  who  lost  his 
sight  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  just  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  planned  to  enter  col¬ 
lege.  When  the  worker  first  visited  him  in 
his  home,  he  found  him  discouraged  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  his  plans  and  dreams  and 
aspirations  for  the  future  were  shattered,  and 
that  he  must  prepare  himself  to  live  a  life  of 
loneliness  and  frustration.  George  was  an 
outstanding  athlete  and  an  honor  student  in 
high  school,  and  had  planned  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  in  college.  He  would  not  accept  his 
handicap,  and  was  bitter  and  resentful  about 
doing  or  learning  anything  that  might  be 
associated  with  blindness.  The  worker  learned 
during  the  introductory  interviews  that 
George  used  to  enjoy  playing  cards  with  his 
friends  and  family  and  missed  this  means  of 
entertainment  very  much  now  that  he  could 
not  see.  The  worker  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  could  still  play  cards  by  learning  only  half 
of  the  braille  alphabet.  The  worker  also  made 
contact  with  George’s  friends,  as  well  as  his 
family,  and  asked  them  to  co-operate  with 
him  by  encouraging  George  to  learn  braille 
so  that  he  would  at  least  be  able  to  resume 
playing  cards  with  them.  Not  long  after  this, 
George  asked  if  the  worker  would  teach  him 
braille.  George  was  a  good  student;  he  learned 
braille  rapidly,  and  began  playing  cards  again, 
and  also  reading.  It  was  a  big  step  forward 
when  he  realized  that  here  were  two  things 
he  had  enjoyed  doing  before  he  lost  his  sight, 
which,  with  a  little  effort,  he  was  still  able 
to  do.  After  this  accomplishment,  the  worker 
mentioned  to  George  the  various  recreational 


activities  in  which  blind  people  can  and  do 
participate  such  as  bowling,  swimming, 
dancing,  skating,  etc.  George  became  quite 
eager  to  know  how  he  might  go  about  learn¬ 
ing  to  take  an  active  part  in  such  pastimes. 
The  worker  suggested  that  he  go  to  the 
agency’s  headquarters  and  there  learn  from 
actual  experience,  and  from  the  tested  tech¬ 
niques  of  others,  how  he  might  resume  par¬ 
ticipating  in  these  forms  of  recreation.  George 
followed  this  suggestion,  and  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  co-operation  and  encouragement  of  his 
friends,  eventually  left  the  agency’s  train¬ 
ing  ground  and  assumed  an  active  part,  along 
with  sighted  friends,  in  the  activities  and  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  own  community.  The  last  time 
George  was  heard  from,  he  was  attending 
college  and  doing  well. 

In  seeking  the  eventual  adjustment  of 
clients,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  home 
teacher  to  ask  the  assistance  of  other  special- 
ized  community  agencies.  The  home  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  her  community’s  re¬ 
sources,  should  have  the  confidence  of  their 
staff  and  should  utilize  them.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  obtain  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  or  perhaps  clinical  treatment,  or 
psychiatric  care  for  a  client.  Housing,  home 
placement,  or  perhaps  some  legal  aid  may  be 
required;  and  in  many  areas,  the  home 
teacher  is  not  only  called  upon  to  give  some 
vocational  counseling,  guidance,  and  training, 
but  must  even  do  some  job  finding  and  job 
placement. 

With  the  increasing  recognition  today  of 
the  home  teacher’s  function  as  essentially  that 
of  a  social  worker  interested  in  the  total  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  visually  handicapped  individ¬ 
ual,  the  question  has  arisen  and  has  been 
discussed,  pro  and  con,  of  the  efficiency  and 
capability  of  a  totally  blind  person  fulfilling 
this  changed  function.  Some  of  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  those  opposed  to  the  blind 
worker  are: 

i.  The  blind  worker  requires  a  guide,  and 
therefore  the  presence  of  a  third  party  during 
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interviews  could  endanger  the  worker’s  gain¬ 
ing  the  needed  confidence  of  the  client  or 
would  prevent  freedom  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  client. 

2.  The  blind  worker,  because  of  his  lack 
of  sight,  is  unable  accurately  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  home  he  is  visiting — 
whether  it  is  clean,  dirty,  neatly  kept,  or 
untidy,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  client  and  his  family. 

3.  The  blind  worker  is  unable  to  do  the 
necessary  clerical  work  and  keep  her  files  in 
efficient  working  order. 

In  rebuttal,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
trained  and  capable  home  teacher  will  see  to 
it  that  her  guide  is  not  present  at  all  inter¬ 
views.  Also,  it  has  been  proved  that  experi¬ 
enced  home  teachers,  through  the  use  of  their 
other  senses,  and  various  techniques,  are  able 
to  judge  quite  accurately  the  cleanliness  or 
tidiness  of  a  home;  and  the  guide  can  be 
trained  to  observe  the  appearance  of  the  home 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  guide  can  also  be 
taught  to  do  the  necessary  clerical  work,  and 
to  keep  the  files  in  order;  or  the  home  teacher 
herself  can  keep  her  own  files  in  order  by 
means  of  braille. 

The  main  arguments  advanced  by  those  in 
favor  of  the  blind  home  teacher  over  the 
sighted  are: 

'i.  The  blind  worker  can  serve  as  an  actual 
living  flesh-and-blood  example  of  some  of  the 
highest  achievements  and  possibilities  of  the 
blind,  not  only  to  the  clients  or  pupils  she 
serves,  but  to  the  client’s  family  and  friends 
as  well. 

2.  During  the  initial  phases  of  adjustment, 
many  blind  persons  need,  and  want,  con¬ 
stant  encouragement  and  understanding  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  must  be  shown  and  taught  ways 
of  doing  things  in  order  to  continue  living 
their  customary  daily  routine.  A  worker,  her¬ 
self  without  sight  and  experienced  in  the  art 
of  being  blind,  would  seem  to  be  the  one  best 
qualified  and  skilled  to  render  these  services 
to  the  individual  needing  them. 


3.  Because  the  blind  home  teacher  can 
approach  the  blind  client  with  a  fuller,  and 
perhaps  therefore,  a  more  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  his  problems,  a  fuller  expression 
of  confidence  can  be  obtained  from  the  client. 
Also,  because  of  the  greater  familiarity  and 
more  skillful  use  of  braille,  handicrafts,  and 
special  devices  for  the  blind,  the  blind  home 
teacher  can  better  explain,  teach,  and  demon¬ 
strate  their  various  applications  than  could  a 
sighted  worker. 

Provided  all  other  qualifications  are  equal, 
the  evidence  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  blind  home  teacher  over  the  sighted,  as 
the  more  effective  worker.  However,  if  home 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind  is  developing  into, 
and  is  expected  to  be  accepted  and  recog¬ 
nized  as,  a  profession  of  a  social  work  nature, 
then  those  entering  this  field  now  and  in  the 
future,  sighted  or  blind,  must  fulfill  certain 
definite  personality  and  academic  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Home  teaching  is  too  serious  and  too  re¬ 
sponsible  a  matter  today  for  it  to  be  entrusted 
to  an  untrained  or  inexperienced  worker. 
The  home  teacher  is  the  link  between  a  blind 
person  and  the  outside  world.  Whether  this 
blind  person  is  accepted  by,  adjusts  to,  and 
once  again  assumes  his  normal  role  or  func¬ 
tion  in  this  outside  sighted  world  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  will  often  depend  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  home  teacher  working  with  him. 
Some  people,  after  losing  their  sight,  have  been 
able  to  go  on,  almost  without  interruption, 
living  well-adjusted  and  active  lives,  over¬ 
coming,  by  themselves,  the  various  obstacles 
and  difficulties  encountered  as  they  go  along, 
without  any  apparent  outside  help;  but  these 
strong  and  courageous  characters,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
who  lose  their  sight  need  help.  And  because 
of  the  serious  and  important  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  those  chosen  to  offer  this  help  are  the 
most  capable  and  are  trained  in  the  most 
advanced  and  tested  methods  and  techniques. 


BRITISH  EMPLOYERS  MUST  HIRE  DISABLED 
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It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  recognized  the  need  for  more 
formalized  and  more  adequate  training  for 
home  teachers,  and  for  the  formulation  of 
certain  minimum  standard  qualifications  to 
be  met  by  those  desiring  to  become  home 
teachers.  At  that  time  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  which  eventually  drew  up  a  set  of 
such  qualifications  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  AAWB  as  the  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  those  home  teachers  wishing  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  AAWB.  This  development 
and  formulation  of  definite  standards  and 
qualifications  for  home  teachers  is,  I  think,  a 
significant  and  intelligent  step  forward  in  the 


development  of  home  teaching.  It  helps  more 
clearly  to  define  the  function  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  and  also,  I  think,  gives  the  home  teacher 
increased  prestige,  not  only  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  general,  but  .with  other  welfare 
agencies.  As  a  result,  home  teaching  now  is 
attracting  the  more  capable  and  better  trained 
workers. 

I  think  we  should  continue  to  strive  toward 
raising  the  standards  and  qualifications  of 
home  teachers  higher  and  higher,  until  even¬ 
tually  there  will  be  no  question  of  his  fitness 
and  function.  Then  we  can  truly,  and  without 
hesitation  or  apology,  say  that  in  name  and 
in  practice,  the  home  teacher  is  the  social  case 
worker  among  the  blind. 


BRITISH  EMPLOYERS  MUST  HIRE  DISABLED 


George  Isaacs,  Britain’s  Minister  of  Labor, 
announced  :in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
December  18  that,  after  March  i,  1946,  every 
British  concern  employing  twenty  or  more 
persons  will  be  required  to  include  at  least 
2  per  cent  of  disabled  persons  among  its  em¬ 
ployees.  Stating  that  he  had  issued  an  order 
to  this  effect  under  the  Disabled  Persons  Act, 
Mr.  Isaacs  added  that  the  2  per  cent  standard 
was  likely  to  be  raised  as  the  number  of  the 
disabled  persons’  register  increased.  About 
150,000  have  already  applied  for  registration. 

The  legislation  under  which  the  above 
quota  has  been  set  was  introduced  in  the 


House  of  Commons  in  December,  1943,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  measures  referred  to  in 
the  King’s  Speech  by  which  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  proposed  to  make  preparation  for  the 
postwar  period.  The  legislation  makes  provi¬ 
sion  also  for  vocational  training,  industrial 
rehabilitation,  and  registration  of  all  disabled 
persons,  whether  they  served  in  the  armed 
forces  or  not.  As  originally  introduced,  the 
legislation  made  it  obligatory  for  employers 
with  25  or  more  persons  on  their  payroll  to 
employ  a  quota  of  disabled  persons,  but  it 
was  not  until  December,  1945,  that  a  specific 
figure  for  this  quota  was  finally  set. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND* 

PLANS  POSTWAR  ACTIVITIES 


The  last  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
carried  the  announcement  that  the  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  now 
to  be  known  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  has  recently  become  affiliated 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  that  the  organization’s  Board  of  Trustees 
immediately  embarked  on  a  study  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  urgent  needs  of  the  blind  of  Europe  with 
a  view  to  adjusting  the  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  to  meet 
those  needs. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  a  plan  has  now 
been  formulated  and  will  be  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  future  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  activities  which  will  have  per¬ 
manent  results  in  the  various  continental  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  which  have  suffered  most 
from  the  war,  giving  first  attention  to  the 
blind  in  Allied  Nations.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  in  the  beginning  to  extend  a  certain 
amount  of  relief  to  these  people  before  much 
permanent  work  looking  toward  the  future 
can  be  accomplished.  Wherever  possible,  some 
local  participation  in  the  various  countries 
would  be  arranged  for  before  financial  aid  is 
extended.  It  is  proposed  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  adopt  as  a 
policy  the  formation  of  an  advisory  committee 
in  any  country  where  work  for  the  blind  is 
undertaken.  This  practice  has  brought  about 
most  gratifying  results  in  France.  Steps  will 
also  be  taken  at  once  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 


London,  which  we  understand  has  already 
projected  a  limited  amount  of  aid  to  the 
blind  in  some  of  the  European  countries, 
notably  Greece. 

During  1946  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the 
following  activities: 

1.  A  clothing  drive  for  the  blind  people  of 
Western  Europe,  especially  those  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Norway. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  braille  magazine 
containing  (a)  articles  of  current  general  in¬ 
terest;  and  (b)  articles  dealing  with  work  for 
the  blind  in  various  countries,  this  magazine 
to  be  published  in  French  and  sent  at  a 
nominal  price  to  blind  French  readers  in 
France  and  other  countries.  It  is  believed  this 
will  be  of  encouragement  to  the  blind  and 
will  start  them  thinking  along  similar  lines. 

3.  Promotion  of  co-operation  among  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  in  France,  with  a  view  to 
setting  up  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act.  This  co¬ 
operative  organization  will  serve  as  a  joint 
purchasing  and  selling  agency,  and  will 
operate  on  somewhat  the  same  principles  as 
co-operative  commercial  concerns,  with  which 
the  Europeans  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience. 

Besides  the  preparatory  work  which  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has 
done  in  France  during  the  war  period  in 
bringing  about  a  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  one  another  among  the  private  national 
agencies  for  the  blind  of  France,  it  has  also 
interested  the  French  government  in  doing 
more  for  the  blind  adults  than  was  ever  done 


^Formerly  the  American  Braille  Press. 
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before.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  set 
up  by  the  French  government  to  make  plans 
for  the  blind,  on  which  George  Raverat 
serves  as  a  representative  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

4.  A  co-operative  project  for  furthering  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  Belgium.  Prelim¬ 
inary  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction. 

5.  The  manufacture  of  special  appliances 
for  the  blind,  including  braille  writers,  slates, 
braille  books  pressed  from  existing  plates, 
pastime  recreational  material,  and  other 
paraphernalia.  After  such  overhead  expenses 
as  housing,  foreman,  engineering  services,  etc., 
have  been  met,  this  activity  will  be  largely 
self-supporting. 

6.  The  provision  of  at  least  25  braille  writers 
for  the  use  of  the  French  war-blind  of  World 

War  II. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  French  war-blind 
of  the  recent  War  is  being  handled  by  the 
Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre  (Union  of 
the  War-Blind)  of  World  War  I  on  a  contrac¬ 
tual  basis  with  the  French  government.  The 
work,  however,  is  not  adequately  financed. 

7.  The  formation  of  a  rehabilitation  agency 
to  be  supported  in  large  part  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
France. 

8.  The  recording  of  a  few  Talking  Books 
for  the  war  and  civilian  blind  of  France  and 
Belgium  (about  100  double  records  the  first 
year) . 

After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  it  was 
impossible  for  the  American  Braille  Press,  as 
it  was  then  known,  to  carry  on  any  work  out¬ 
side  of  France,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  move 
on  to  other  European  countries  as  time  and 
funds  permit. 

But  for  the  determination  and  ingenuity  of 
George  L.  Raverat,  director  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  the  plant  in  Paris  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  had  to  cease  operation  en- 
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tirely,  and  the  whole  project  in  that  country 
would  be  by  now  no  more  than  a  name. 

In  1941,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  German 
high  command  requiring  that  all  alien  prop¬ 
erty  be  declared.  Among  other  things,  the 
German  authorities  were  seeking  to  discover 
sources  of  metal  for  use  in  their  armaments 
factories,  and  on  the  premises  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press  there  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  tons  of  zinc  in  the  form  of  braille 
plates,  not  to  mention  1000  master  Talking 
Book  records  of  pure  copper.  Knowing  that 
this  material  would  be  immediately  con¬ 
fiscated  if  its  presence  were  disclosed,  and 
knowing  also  the  risk  involved  in  attempting 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  such  material,  Mr. 
Raverat  filed  the  required  statement,  but  care¬ 
fully  avoided  mentioning  the  plates  and 
records. 

The  Germans  also  made  attempts  to  obtain 
the  embossing  machinery  at  the  plant  for  the 
use  of  the  German  blind,  but  by  skillful 
negotiation  through  friends  who  knew  some 
of  the  high-ranking  German  officers,  Mr. 
Raverat  was  able  to  avert  this  catastrophe 
as  well. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Warren  of  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Mrs. 
Warren  comes  to  the  Foundation  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  administration  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Rad- 
clifife  College,  and  is  at  the  present  time  study¬ 
ing  for  her  master’s  degree  in  International 
Relations,  at  Columbia  University.  For  the 
past  year  she  has  been  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
Prior  to  that,  she  was  executive  secretary  of 
Laconia  Hospital,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire. 
Mrs.  Warren  was  for  a  number  of  years  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the  Silk  Association 
of  America;  she  also  spent  several  years  in 
newspaper  and  editorial  work.  For  a  short 
time,  in  the  fall  of  1944,  she  was  connected 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
for  which  she  made  a  special  survey. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A.A.I.B.  WILL  CONVENE  AT 
PERKINS  IN  JUNE 


Francis  M.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  has 
just  announced  that  the  A.A.I.B.  convention 
will  be  held  this  year  from  June  24  to  June  28 
at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

At  the  convention  held  in  the  summer  of 
1944  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  it  was  voted 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  and 
principals  just  previous  to  the  general  conven¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  this  meeting  will  be  held, 
this  year,  on  June  24,  from  3  to  5  p.m.  J.  C. 
Lysen,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 


Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  will  act  as 
chairman  of  this  group. 

The  general  convention  will  convene  at 
8  p.m.  on  Monday.  The  program  committee 
is  arranging  for  speakers  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Harvard  to  give  addresses  at  many 
of  our  general  and  sectional  meetings.  Sec¬ 
tional  meetings  are  planned  so  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  have  adequate  opportunity  to  attend 
such  groups. 

Many  excellent  suggestions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  which  the  executive  committee  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  incorporate  in  the  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  convention  will  be  well 
attended  by  teachers  and  superintendents. 


BLIND  PIANIST  PRAISED  IN  NEW  YORK  DEBUT 


Robert  Brereton,  23-year-old  pianist,  who 
has  been  sightless  from  birth,  gave  his  first 
New  York  recital  at  Town  Hall  on  the  night 
of  December  31,  and  won  high  praise  for  his 
performance  on  that  occasion.  The  New  Yor\ 
Times  in  its  review  said  in  part:  “Mr.  Brere¬ 
ton  is  obviously  an  artist  with  a  great  deal 
of  native  musicality,  and  his  playing  last  night 
showed  promise  of  a  fine  musical  career. 
It  was  tasteful,  vigorous,  and  well  controlled, 
and  the  sonorities  he  struck  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  were  usually  clear  and  balanced.” 

Robert  Bagar,  of  The  World  Telegram, 


who  reviewed  Mr.  Brereton’s  recital  for  that 
publication,  had  this  to  say :  “Mr.  Brereton  has 
worked  hard  to  get  where  he  is,  harder  than 
any  normally  equipped  person.  We  needn't 
go  into  the  usual  cliches  about  fortitude  and 
triumph  over  adversity.  Mr.  Brereton  would 
surely  want  to  be  judged  solely  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  study,  on  his  merits  as  an  inter¬ 
pretative  artist.  He  is  highly  talented.  Tech¬ 
nique,  the  ability  to  mold  interesting  phrases, 
the  sensitive  feel  for  the  fugitive  beauty  be¬ 
yond  mere  notes,  these  were  what  he  had  to 
give,  and  he  gave  them  in  profusion.” 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


The  Placement  of  Mabel  Parcher 


Here  is  the  story  of  a  placement  much  like 
that  told  in  my  “A  Square  Peg  in  a  Square 
Hole,”  except  that  the  place  was  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  crippled  children.  Both  cases  remind 
me  of  having  once  employed  to  teach  wood¬ 
working  a  graduate  in  that  subject  who  had 
lost  his  left  hand.  He  declared  his  hobby  still 
to  be  carpentry  and  joinery;  and  when  my 
boys  watched  him  making  an  armchair  for 
their  cottage,  they  became  his  boys — and 
would  do  anything  for  him,  just  as  they 
would  for  their  elder  brother-in-blindness 
whom  they  revered  for  his  sterling  personality 
and  attainments,  D.  D.  Wood.  The  fact  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  blind, 
yet  sang  like  an  angel,  unquestionably  helped 
her  inspire  pupils  whom  she  considered  worse 
of?  than  herself.  Of  course  the  sympathy  was 
mutual. 

Mabel  Parcher,  while  a  pupil  with  us,  still 
saw  somewhat,  and,  through  serving  others, 
grew  in  kindliness  of  character.  At  the  lower 
school  she  was  grounded  in  music;  and  from 
the  upper  was  graduated  prepared  to  teach 
piano  or  voice;  indeed,  had  begun  teaching 
private  pupils  at  her  home  when  her  eyesight 
failed.  But  no  sooner  had  a  practical  friend 
of  hers  learned  of  the  fact  than,  realizing  that 
a  permanent  position  was  needed  tO'  save  the 
situation,  she  visited  the  head  of  a  hospital 
school  for  cripples,  described  her  protegee’s 
qualifications  as  teacher  of  music,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  interview. 

Now  Mabel  had  both  a  winning  person¬ 
ality  and  a  rich  contralto  voice,  with  which 
latter  she  sang  herself  at  once  into  the  super¬ 


intendent’s  heart,  “and  into  ours  too,”  writes 
a  former  pupil  there,  “through  singing  the 
wartime  knitting  song.  At  first  we  were 
awed  because  she  could  not  see;  but  before 
long  our  awe  changed  to  love;  and  her  physi¬ 
cal  condition  made  no  more  difference  to  us 
than  ours  to  her,  perhaps  not  so  much.” 

As  resident  teacher,  she  fitted  in  there,  too — 
happy  in  her  new  opportunity  to  serve.  She 
became  also  a  success  socially;  sang  at  school 
assemblies  and  even  in  the  local  church  choir. 
When  visiting  among  her  many  friends  in  a 
town  having  a  jail,  they  took  her  to  sing  her 
lyrics  to  the  prisoners.  Her  talent  had  cura¬ 
tive  value — something  especially  appropriate 
in  a  hospital  school. 

“The  good  teacher  is  she  who  opens  a 
door.”  Mabel  helped  her  boys  and  girls  to  see 
that  beauty  must  be  lived  before  it  can  be 
given  out  in  song. 

So  her  beneficent  presence  continued  thir¬ 
teen  years — when,  alas!  she  died.  Then  her 
former  pupils  issued  an  In  Memoriam  pam¬ 
phlet  in  which  their  superintendent  said: 
“She  had  the  power  of  using  all  her  faculties 
and  all  her  acquirements  with  such  singular 
efficiency  as  a  gifted  musician,  as  an  organizer 
of  successful  Camp  Fire  circles  for  the  older 
girls,  a  glee  club  for  the  boys,  and  social  in¬ 
terests  for  officers  and  employees,  that  she 
came  before  us  ever  and  on  all  occasions 
with  a  force  and  influence  that  charmed  and 
instructed.  In  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
Miss  Parcher  we  heard  on  every  hand,  ‘When 
shall  we  find  one  who  in  such  varied  spheres 
can  do  so  much  and  do  it  so  well?’” 
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FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


A  United  Press  dispatch  bearing  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  December  16,  dateline,  states  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  revealed  plans 
for  teaching  the  blinded  veterans  of  World 
War  I  some  of  the  things  the  Army  offers  the 
war-blinded  of  World  War  II  before  dis¬ 
charge.  The  dispatch  further  states  that  320 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  still  in 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals,  and  an¬ 
other  185  are  in  soldiers'  homes.  ‘While  some 
instruction  has  been  available,”  says  the  item, 
“this  group  has  not  been  taught  the  substitute 
skills  that  can  make  the  blind  independent.” 
Veterans  Administration  officials  are  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  program  is  only  a  begin¬ 
ning  toward  the  full  rehabilitation  plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

According  to  a  news  story  in  the  December 
20  issue  of  the  New  Yor\  W orld-T elegram , 
the  Weimet  Photo  Products  Company,  of 
New  York  City,  now  employs  38  blind  work¬ 
ers,  some  of  them  war-blinded  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  for  darkroom  work.  The 
W  orld-T  elegram  story  quotes  Laurence 
Metzler,  co-owner  of  the  Company,  as  saying: 
“We  have  been  processing  Air  Corps  surplus 
color  film  to  ease  the  civilian  shortage  for  six 
months,  and  in  rewinding  the  film  we  must 
have  many  workers  in  total  darkness  for  some 
periods  of  time.  Film  manufacturers  have 
previously  run  into  morale  problems  where 
workers  in  darkrooms  disliked  extended 
periods  of  darkness.  The  turnover  has  been 
terrific.  In  these  places,  white  lines  are  painted 
across  floors  and  dull-glowing  bulbs  installed 
to  mark  exits.  We  decided  to  employ  blind 
persons  to  see  if  they  could  manoeuver  the 
spools  and  machines  in  total  darkness  unaided 
by  supervisors  with  normal  vision.  We  trained 


Luis  Trillas,  who  is  sightless,  as  a  foreman, 
and  we  now  have  38  blind  workers  in  our 
darkroom,  including  a  merchant  sailor  who 
lost  his  sight  in  the  London  blitz.  Their  work 
is  superb.  We  may  have  four  blinded  marines 
in  our  shop  soon.  We’ve  offered  them  jobs, 
and  I  hope  they  will  come  to  us.  We  can  use 
a  few  more  sightless  veterans.” 

The  New  Yor\  World-Telegram  also  pub¬ 
lishes,  in  its  issue  of  January  9,  a  photograph 
of  Michael  Kralovich,  war-blinded  veteran,  at 
work  at  The  New  York  Hospital,  where  he 
holds  down  a  job  as  X-ray  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  (See  frontispiece.) 

The  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Post ,  in  its  issue  of 
December  26,  revealed  that  the  late  Dr.  Wylie 
McLean  Ayres,  prominent  Cincinnati  eye 
specialist,  had  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  The  will  directed  that  the  money  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  classical  music  and 
cultural  records  and  Talking  Books  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  originating 
in  Boston  says  that  Mike  Sachs,  burlesque 
comedian  who  lost  his  sight  nine  months  ago, 
has  no  intention  of  quitting  his  routine  of 
19  shows  a  week,  alternating  between  two 
Boston  burlesque  houses. 

Max  M.  Chuse,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  with  the 
special  assignment  of  studying  electrical  and 
other  processes  which  will  help  blind  workers, 
or  workers  otherwise  handicapped,  to  enter 
new  fields  of  industry  in  addition  to  those  for 
which  they  have  already  proven  qualified. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


During  the  war  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  keenly  appreciated  the 
patience  of  those  whom  it  has  not  been  able 
to  furnish  with  braille  writers  and  other 
equipment.  But  it  is  happy  to  announce  that 
the  manufacture  of  braille  writers  has  now 
been  resumed  and  that  new  machines  are 
now  available. 

It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  new  model  braille  writer  and  the 
Series  6  writer,  which  is  now  available,  will  in 
all  respects  be  like  the  Series  5  model.  The 
Series  6  writer  is  priced  at  $45,  plus  shipping 
charges  and,  unless  specifically  requested  to 
do  otherwise,  the  Foundation  ships  these 
writers  express  charges  collect. 

The  Foundation  regrets  that  the  new  writer 
will  not  be  equipped  with  a  carrying  case 
since  it  has  not  been  able  to  arrange  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  cases. 

Those  wishing  to  purchase  machines  should 
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place  their  orders  immediately,  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  order  with  a  remittance  in  payment. 
Delivery  will  be  made  within  30  to  60  days 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Pursuing  its  policy  of  having  authors  per¬ 
sonally  initiate  the  recording  of  their  volumes 
as  Talking  Books,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  announces  the  recent  visits  to 
its  sound  studios  of  John  P.  Marquand,  Jac¬ 
ques  Barzun,  and  John  Mason  Brown.  Mr. 
Marquand  read  the  initial  long-playing  disc 
of  his  The  Late  George  Apley,  and  Professor 
Barzun  did  the  same  for  his  Teacher  in 
America.  John  Mason  Brown  is  personally 
recording  the  whole  of  his  book,  Many  A 
Watchful  Night. 

CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  34,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind;  Alfred  L.  Severson,  executive  director. 

Page  37 ,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind;  Charles  Kohlmeyer  is  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

Page  6y ,  The  Associated  Blind,  Inc.;  the 
correct  address  should  read  254  West  54th 
Street,  instead  of  245. 


The  D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  announces  that  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
Company  has  kindly  offered  tickets  to  blind 
persons  and  their  guides  who  apply  to  the  box 
office  at  any  performance.  Only  the  tax  on  the 
tickets  need  be  paid. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


National  Industries  has  received  some  com¬ 
plaints  in  Chicago  about  the  bales  of  rug 
roving  being  shipped  from  the  Johnston  & 
Company,  Cable  Cord,  Inc.,  which  were  too 
large  to  handle.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  this  Company  that  the  maximum 
size  of  bales  from  now  on  will  be  200  pounds, 
since  this  is  the  minimum  quantity  for  which 
they  will  accept  orders  of  any  one  color. 
There  have  also  been  a  few  scattered  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  dyeing  of  the  roving.  N.I.B. 
suggests  that,  during  the  current  month, 
workshops  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
number  of  rugs  which  they  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
notify  the  National  Industries  office  as  to 
the  accumulated  complaints — the  yardage 
covered,  and  the  amount  of  rugs  sold  during 
the  same  period,  in  yards.  Johnston  &  Com¬ 
pany  are  anxious  that  this  roving  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  wish  to  know  of  any  com¬ 
plaints,  in  any  respect.  Suggestions  or  com¬ 
plaints  should  be  sent  direct  to  Johnston 
&  Company,  no  West  18  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  but,  as  a  matter  of  information,  the 
N.I.B.  office  requests  a  copy  of  the  same. 

Latest  news  from  Washington  on  prospec¬ 
tive  orders  for  1946  reveals  the  following: 

Neither  the  Army  nor  Navy  will  order  any 
brooms  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  Army  requirements  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year  are  small,  and  the  Federal  prisons 
will  probably  be  able  to  fill  them. 

The  Army  will  not  order  wet  mops  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1946.  Their  requirements 
after  that  will  amount  to  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  what  was  previously  ordered. 


No  deck  swabs  will  be  ordered  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year.  No  information  is 
available  at  this  time  as  to  possible  require¬ 
ments  after  that  time. 

The  Navy  has  a  year’s  supply  of  mailing 
bags  on  hand,  and  it  is  doubtful,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  any  orders  for  1946. 

The  Army  has  already  placed  their  order 
for  pillowcases  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
these  have  been  allocated.  The  Navy  does  not 
know  whether  they  will  require  any  or  not. 

An  order  has  been  placed  by  the  Army  for 
the  first  three  months’  requirements  on  mop 
handles.  No  more  will  be  needed  for  the 
balance  of  1946. 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  stock  on 
hand  as  of  January  15,  1946.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  these  stocks  may  be  used  up 
sooner  than  is  now  anticipated.  If  that  is  the 
case,  further  orders  will  be  placed.  It  is  not 
known  at  this  time  what  other  departments, 
such  as  Medical,  Veterans,  Procurement,  etc., 
may  require,  and  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining 
this  information  in  advance. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  number  of  plans  to  secure  orders 
from  other  groups  in  Washington  which  are 
not  government  departments,  and  which  are 
not  obliged  to  purchase  from  National  Indus¬ 
tries.  If  such  orders  are  secured,  they  will  be 
distributed  among  the  shops  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  with  government  orders. 

National  Industries  is  also  trying  to  secure 
wet  mop  orders  from  the  private  market.  If 
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it  is  successful  in  this  attempt,  orders  will  be 
allocated  to  the  workshop  nearest  the  point 
of  delivery.  Unless  workshops  advise  N.I.B. 
to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  assumed  that  they 
will  be  interested  in  accepting  such  orders. 

Clearance  has  been  given  by  N.I.B.  on 
142,500  whisk  brooms.  Accordingly,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products 
in  Washington  has  been  notified  to  issue  a 
general  clearance  on  this  item. 

Federal  Prison  Industries  have  notified 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  that  they 
have  a  quantity  of  horsehair  and  tampico 
mixed,  suitable  for  brushes,  which  they  will 
sell  to  workshops  for  the  blind.  The  price  is 
$1.50  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Those  interested  should  send  orders  direct  to 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Attention  of  Mr.  LaVallee. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plans  suggested 
by  the  Postwar  Committee  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  held  in  Chicago  on  November  24, 
was  that  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  items  produced  by 
the  different  workshops  for  the  blind  that  are 
made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sell  to  other 
workshops  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
This  idea  has  already  been  operating  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  past  year  and  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  business  to  cer¬ 
tain  shops.  However,  no  catalogue  has  been 
published  giving  prices  and  descriptions  of 
the  merchandise.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  cata¬ 
logue  will  increase  the  interagency  sale  of 
Blind-made  Products. 

The  articles  will  be  selected  by  the  planning 
committee  which  is  composed  of:  Miss  M. 
Roberta  Townsend,  chairman,  Brooklyn  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Social  Service,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
William  S.  Ratchford,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Byron 
Smith,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind, 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Edward  F.  Costigan, 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

This  committee  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
previously  appointed  Postwar  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  and  will  work  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  to  develop  new  ideas  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  the  workshops. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 
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The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Alfred  L. 
Severson  as  executive  director.  Mr.  Severson, 
who  holds  the  A.B.  and  B.D.  degrees  from 
Drake  University,  a  master’s  degree  in 
sociology  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
a  master’s  degree  in  international  administra¬ 
tion  from  Columbia,  was  professor  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
from  1937  to  1943,  when  he  joined  the  United 
States  Navy.  Much  of  his  time  in  Des  Moines 
was  given  to  community  activities,  including 
membership  on  the  Board  of  the  Community 
Chest.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  Committee;  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Negro  Community  Center; 
secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Round  Table  of 
Christians  and  Jews;  chairman  of  the  State 
Legislative  Council;  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Iowa  Welfare  Association.  From 
April,  1943,  to  November,  1945,  Mr.  Severson 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  working 
on  the  Navy  program  of  military  government, 
and  was  stationed  for  a  year  and  a  half  in 
New  York  City,  and  for  a  year  in  California. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  appointed 
Xenophon  P.  Smith  director  of  the  Division 
of  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1946.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Peoria, 
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Illinois,  in  1899,  and  completed  his  under¬ 
graduate  work  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Business  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1921.  Following  ten  years  of  execu¬ 
tive  and  administrative  work  in  the  fields  of 
retailing  and  finance,  he  organized  and 
operated  for  some  time  his  own  bookstore 
and  bindery. 

Mr.  Smith’s  interest  in  library  work  led 
him  to  further  study,  and  in  1938  he  received 
his  library  degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  from  there  went  to  the 
Oregon  State  College  faculty  as  instructor  on 
the  Reference  Department  staff  of  the  library. 
He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  Oregon 
State  in  1940.  During  this  period,  he  engaged 
in  research  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
libraries,  leading  to  publication  of  his  findings 
in  microfilm  form.  He  also  organized  and 
supervised  a  research  project  in  flat-film 
microphotography  conducted  at  Oregon  State 
College. 

In  December,  1940,  Mr.  Smith  was  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  for  the  Ninth  Service  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 
During  the  ensuing  five  years  he  has  been 
especially  successful  in  the  organization  and 
direction  of  library  service  for  the  military 
installations  in  the  eight  western  states.  His 
service  earned  for  him  a  special  War  Depart¬ 
ment  award. 

Numerous  articles  by  Mr.  Smith  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  professional  and  educational  jour¬ 
nals  on  the  subjects  of  audio-visual  aids, 
microphotography,  and  the  Army  library 
work  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  first  full-time  director  of 
this  important  Division  to  be  appointed  since 
the  retirement  of  Robert  A.  Voorus  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
for  the.  Blind  announces  the  appointment  of 
C.  F.  Kohlmeyer  as  its  director.  Mr.  Kohl- 
meyer  is  a  native  of  Elberfeld,  Warrick 


County,  Indiana,  and  received  his  elementary 
and  high  school  education  there  before  going 
on  to  Oakland  City  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1926.  Later,  he  entered  the 
School  of  Education  at  Indiana  University, 
where  he  worked  for  his  master’s  degree. 
Upon  completion  of  this  work,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  high  school  principal  at  LaGrange, 
Indiana,  a  position  which  he  held  for  five 
years;  and  was  county  superintendent  of 
schools  for  ten  successive  years.  In  1941  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  as  director  of  the  Division 
of  Teacher  Licensing;  and  in  1944  he  became 
affiliated  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  state 
supervisor.  It  was  in  this  last-mentioned  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind. 


DR.  MORGAN  LEAVES 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 

After  an  association  with  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  Dr.  David  Morgan,  who  served 
successively  as  teacher,  teaching  principal,  and 
assistant  superintendent,  is  leaving  that  in¬ 
stitution  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College,  at  Fort  Collins.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  recently  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
French,  superintendent  of  the  California 
School,  who  paid  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  ability  and  outstanding  service. 

Besides  his  regular  work  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Morgan  served  as 
lecturer  in  Education  in  the  University  of 
California,  and  as  special  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  U.  C.  Dental  College. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  position  at  Colorado  State 
will  be  that  of  assistant  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
He  will  also  organize  and  supervise  the  test¬ 
ing  program  for  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  courses  established  in  the  College  as  a 
part  of  the  veterans’  educational  program. 
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The  sudden  death  of  Harry  Hartman,  of 
Seattle,  from  an  acute  heart  condition  on 
October  26,  1945,  constitutes  a  great  loss  to  all 
forward-moving  work  with  the  blind.  Mr. 
Hartman,  who  was  himself  without  sight,  was 
owner-manager  of  the  Hartman  Book  Store, 
Seattle’s  leading  book  store;  but  his  activities 
extended  far  beyond  his  personal  business, 
and  reached  into  all  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Gwen 
Hardin,  supervisor  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
in  Washington  states,  in  a  tribute,  that  the 
vision  and  enthusiasm  which  he  provided  to 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured.  She  observes  that  he  gave  practical,  un¬ 
derstanding  advice  and  consultation  in  the 
directing  of  work  for  the  blind;  and  that  he 
felt  it  imperative  that  blind  persons  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  “just  people”  and  that  they  be 
helped  to  know  the  technique  by  which  they 
could  take  a  normal  place  in  home  and  com¬ 
munity  life. 

Mr.  Hartman  was  born  on  February  2, 
1896.  He  was  graduated  from  Overbrook  in 
the  class  of  1915,  and  from  college,  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  in  1920.  Following  World 
War  I,  during  1919  and  1920,  he  was  voca¬ 
tional  advisor  for  the  Veterans  Bureau  at 
Evergreen.  In  1921  he  went  to  Seattle  to  be¬ 
come  supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  He  succeeded  George  F.  Meyer  in 
that  position.  In  1926  he  resigned  from  his 
post  to  open  the  Hartman  Book  Store. 

Mr.  Hartman  served  on  the  State  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  from 
its  organization  in  1937,  and  was  given  the 
special  assignment  of  consultant  to  the  Divis¬ 
ion  in  Home  Teaching  Services.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  worked 


with  the  University  of  Washington  in  setting 
up  a  special  four-year  course  which  cut  across 
colleges  in  order  to  give  the  varied  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  for  home  teaching  work.  As 
a  demonstration,  he  taught  the  first  summer 
school  course  in  orientation  at  the  University. 
Now,  in  addition  to  special  plans  for  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  of 
Washington  with  the  idea  of  becoming  home 
teachers,  there  is  also  a  summer  course  given 
each  year  carrying  either  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  credit  so  planned  as  to  give  the 
student  essential  specialized  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  in  teaching  the  blind.  Harry  Hartman 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  helping  the 
University  of  Washington  to  see  the  need 
for  these  special  programs. 

In  addition  to  everything  else,  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  also  gave  time  and  effort  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
serving  it  as  treasurer  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Handcrest  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  of 
Seattle  business  men  who<  believe  that  the 
blind  should  be  given  every  help  necessary  to 
become  self-supporting,  community-conscious 
members  of  society.  He  worked  at  his  hobby, 
which  was  helping  the  blind  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  the  nation  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  Hartman  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children — a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

Miss  Marion  Kappes,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  Dalcroze  eurhythmies 
in  the  Cleveland  braille  classes,  and  who 
taught  this  subject  to  blind  schoolchildren  for 
many  years,  died  on  December  8,  1945*  at 
Glenview,  Illinois.  Miss  Josephine  Lippa,  pri¬ 
mary  braille  class  teacher  in  the  Cleveland 
Schools,  says,  in  a  tribute  to  Miss  Kappes: 
“Few  were  aware  of  the  richness  of  her  back¬ 
ground  and  the  significance  of  her  contribu¬ 
tion  to  her  profession.  She  was  an  earnest 
student  of  psychology  and  social  psychiatry, 
and  was  gifted  in  music  and  languages.” 
Even  after  Miss  Kappes  left  her  work  in 
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Cleveland  and  entered  library  work  in  the 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago, 
she  “retained  a  lively  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  blind  and  a  contact  with  her  former 
colleagues,”  says  Miss  Lippa.  “She  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  them  both  personally  and 
professionally.  All  who  knew  her  valued,  and 
were  enriched  by,  her  friendship.” 


EARNING  POWER  OF  DISABLED 
INCREASED  BY  REHABILITATION 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  presented  to  the 
Committee  in  September,  Michael  J.  Shortley, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  revealed  some  interesting  facts.  He  stated 
that  7,034  amputees  had  been  rehabilitated 
into  employment  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1945,  and  whereas  these  amputees 
had  a  total  income  before  rehabilitation  of 
approximately  $2,000,000,  their  aggregate  in¬ 
come  after  rehabilitation  amounted  to  $13,- 
000,000 — more  than  a  six-fold  increase. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  similar 
figures  on  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  showing 
how  earnings,  after  rehabilitation,  compare 
with  the  cost  of  rehabilitation. 


PERKINS  ISSUES  BOOKLET 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has 
recently  issued  an  exceptionally  attractive  en¬ 
closure  brochure  which  presents  in  brief  but 
effective  form,  a  statement  of  the  various  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  on  at  the  school.  The  booklet  is 
generously  illustrated  with  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  announces  that  copies  of  the 
brochure  may  be  had  on  request.  Those  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  such  copies  should  write  direct 
to  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


BLIND  STUDENT  ELECTED 
CLASS  OFFICER 

John  Voor,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who 
is  majoring  in  English  at  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Catholic  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  senior  class  and  selected  as  a  member 
of  the  Student  Council,  which  has  direction 
of  most  campus  activities.  Made  sightless  by 
an  accident  when  he  was  a  child  of  eight 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Voor  is  one  of  the  most 
active  students  of  the  University,  and  every 
campus  event  finds  him  participating  despite 
his  sight  impairment.  His  examinations  are 
taken  orally,  and  his  studies  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  use  of  braille  characters  and 
the  aid  of  fellow  students  who  read  to  him. 
Upon  graduation,  Mr.  Voor  contemplates  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  for  a  master’s  degree  in 
English  with  the  teaching  profession  as  his 
ultimate  goal. 


A  BLIND-  DANCING  EXPERT 

Blind  since  the  age  of  27,  Mrs.  Holdsworth, 
of  189  Wolverhampton  Street,  Dudley,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  took  up  dancing  two  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  70  “just  to  pass  the  time,”  has 
already  won  many  trophies.  She  holds  the 
bronze,  silver,  and  gold  medals  of  the  British 
Association  of  Dancing  Teachers,  which  she 
won  after  only  twelve  months’  tuition. 

Mrs.  Holdsworth  dances  three  times 
weekly.  It  was  not  long  before  she  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  professional  partner,  Mr.  N. 
Donaghy,  simply  because  she  found  that 
partners  of  her  own  age  were  not  sufficiently 
active,  while  the  younger  generation  were 
just  not  good  enough! 

Before  the  last  war  she  was  known  as 
Mme.  Margril  Worth,  the  blind  vocalist,  and 
her  services  were  in  demand  at  concerts.  She 
now  plans  to  enter  for  the  gold  bar  in  each 
Association. — The  New  Beacon. 
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Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — George  Schultz,  or¬ 
chestra  instructor  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
returned  to  his  duties  there  on  January  21,  after 
serving  43  months  in  the  armed  services. 

Kansas:  The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Division  for  the  Blind — Miss  Elsie  Bronson  has  been 
appointed  a  field  consultant  in  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  and  assumed  her  new  duties  on  December 
1,  1945.  This  now  gives  the  Division  two  field  con¬ 
sultants,  with  J.  A.  Huddleston  continuing  his  work 
in  that  capacity.  Miss  Bronson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  began  her  career  in  the 
field  of  social  work  as  a  case  worker  for  the  Kansas 
City  Provident  Association. 

Maine:  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Miss  Thais  Lampe 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  as  a  home  teacher,  and  is  located  in  the 
Portland  Office  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  42  Plum  Street,  Portland.  Miss  Lampe  was 
formerly  a  case  worker  with  the  Denver  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Miss  Sue  Roth 
is  now  associated  with  the  Minneapolis  Society  as 
home  visitor  and  assistant  recreational  leader.  Miss 
Roth  is  a  graduate  of  Mount  Mary  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  and  has  taken  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  who  left  his  post  as 
principal  of  The  New  York  Institute  in  October, 
1944,  to  serve  as  a  commander  with  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  now  received  his  discharge  from 
that  service,  and  has  returned  to  his  original  posi¬ 
tion  as  principal  of  the  Institute.  While  he  was  in 
the  Navy,  Dr.  Frampton  was  chief  of  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Bennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Delaware 


Branch ) — Miss  Mary  E.  McMahon,  formerly  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  has  been  appointed  staff  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Delaware  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association.  Another  recent  appointment  is  that  of 
Edward  Cubler  to  the  position  of  visiting  home 
teacherC^The  Delaware  Branch  reports  that  it  has 
now  acquired  the  entire  building  at  114  East  Ninth 
Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  maintains  its 
headquarters,  and  that  it  has  a  salesroom  in  the 
Upper  Darby  area  of  Delaware  County.  The  or¬ 
ganization’s  plans  for  the  future  include  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  staff  of  a  full-time  social  case  worker. 

Bennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind — The  Music  Department  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  is  now  giving  its  students 
formal  instruction  in  orchestral  instruments,  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  violin,  viola,  cello,  double-bass, 
clarinet,  and  trumpet.  Pupils  are  given  private  les¬ 
sons  and  are  taught  to  play  from  braille  music.  As 
soon  as  the  students  in  instrument  work  become 
proficient,  small  ensemble  groups  will  be  organized, 
and  possibly,  a  school  orchestra.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  these  new  courses  more  students  may  be¬ 
come  interested  in  music  and  enjoy  playing  together. 

0 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — Recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  personality  in  all  walks 
of  life,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  business 
employment,  the  Utah  School  has  adopted  a  new 
report  card  which  emphasizes  the  individual  traits 
of  its  students.  The  personal  characteristics  to  be 
noted  have  been  selected  by  a  committee  of  in¬ 
dustrialists  as  being  just  as  important,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  subject-matter  skills  in  obtaining  and 
holding  a  job  in  the  varied  fields  of  industry  and 
industrial  relations. 

Washington:  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
— The  Division  for  the  Blind  reports  the  return  o 
Charles  R.  Dann,  after  serving  32  months  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Mr.  Dann  is  now  supervisor,  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  SALE  SUCCESS  DESPITE  HANDICAPS 


The  following  report  has  been  furnished 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  by  Miss  Grace  S. 
Harper,  director,  Commission  for  the  Blind 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare: 

The  Annual  Christmas  Sale  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind  of  New  York  State  was 
held  as  usual  this  year  but  under  far  less 
favorable  conditions  than  usual.  This  sale 
has  been  held  in  temporarily  vacant  premises 
on  Fifth  Avenue  for  many  years.  Due  to  the 
present  real  estate  situation,  vacancies  were  so 
scarce  that  over  no  contacts  were  made  in 
our  effort  to  find  a  place  on  a  side  street  or 
at  an  even  greater  distance  from  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  We  were  finally  permitted  to  share  space 
occupied  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Volunteer 
Defense  which  is  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  down¬ 
stairs.  No  window  space  was  available  for 
displays  and  signs  to  attract  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  With  these  handicaps  the  Commission 
feels  that  total  receipts  of  $39,296.04  for  a 
period  of  18  sales  days  was  better  than  could 
be  anticipated.  This  figure  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $8,482.94  from  the  1944  Christmas 
Sale,  but  is  only  slightly  less  than  receipts 
for  1943. 

To  offset  the  handicap  of  location,  publicity 
was  increased.  In  addition  to  posters  in  all 
of  the  transportation  and  bus  lines  in  the  city, 
282  radio  announcements  were  made  on  spe¬ 


cial  programs.  News  articles  and  feature 
stories  were  generously  contributed,  and  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company  donated  two  special  adver¬ 
tisements.  Radio  Day,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Bessie  Beatty,  touched  a  high  spot  with 
receipts  of  $3,546.06;  and  Theatre  Day  was  a 
gala  affair  with  receipts  of  12,024.15.  The 
chairman  was  Miss  Dorothy  Stickney  of  Life 
With  Father  fame.  Among  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  assisted  at  the  sale  were:  Helen 
Hayes,  Russel  Crouse,  Helen  Menken,  Boris 
Karloff,  Dorothy  Stone,  and  many  others. 
When  our  spirits  were  at  a  low  ebb  we  ap¬ 
pealed  to  popular  leaders  of  sponsored  radio 
programs  to  visit  the  sale  and  announce  this 
to  their  “fans.”  The  Fitzgeralds,  John 
Gambling,  Nancy  Craig,  Martha  Deane, 
Adelaide  Hawley,  and  Alma  Kitchell  re¬ 
sponded  generously. 

If  other  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  are  interested  in  this  Christmas 
Sale  organization  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
them  any  information  desired  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  as  it  has  developed  over  the  years. 
It  is  now  an  annual  New  York  City  feature, 
and  clientele  extends  throughout  New  York 
City  with  the  support  of  churches  of  all 
denominations  and  faiths,  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  the  Masonic  Order,  the 
theatre,  and  radio. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND  PLUNGED  INTO  MOURNING 
BY  THE  DEATH  OF  WALTER  G.  HOLMES 

HELEN  KELLER 


No  ordinary,  stereotyped  obituary  notice  could  possibly  do  justice  to  the  life  and 
wor\  of  Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 
since  its  beginning,  and  beloved,  lifelong  friend  of  blind  people  the  country  over.  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  has  preferred  to  show  him  through  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  him,  as  did  Helen  Keller.  The  Outlook  only  regrets  that  limitations  of  time  and 
space  have  made  impossible  the  provision  of  a  larger  canvas  on  which  to  paint  the  por¬ 


trait  of  this  noble  man. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  cover  in 
any  tribute  the  endless  loving  ministrations  of 
Walter  G.  Holmes  to  the  blind  throughout 
the  world,  but  I  knew  him  during  nearly 
forty  years,  and  this  is  a  sacred  moment  as  I 
bear  thankful  witness  that  there  has  not  been 
a  gentler  or  more  courageous  spirit  than  Mr. 
Holmes  commandeered  by  love  for  the  sight¬ 
less. 

Knowing  him  as  I  did  in  the  confidence  of 
his  work,  I  realize  how  many-sided  it  was  in 
practical  ways  as  well  as  inventive  kindness. 
It  was  silent  like  sunshine  but  quite  as  per¬ 


vasive  and  fruitful.  He  will  not  be  seen  again 
at  conventions  here  and  abroad,  or  at  gather¬ 
ings  of  home  teachers  or  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  blind,  but  he  still  lives  in  the  many  who 
learned  from  him  the  elements  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  brotherhood  that  transforms  isolation  into 
a  community  of  interests,  ideas,  and  inspiring 
activity.  There  was  not  a  movement  of  friend¬ 
ship,  cheer,  or  recreation  for  the  blind  into 
which  he  did  not  enter  wholeheartedly. 

Yet  in  the  diversity  of  all  these  efforts  Mr. 
Holmes  never  lost  the  sense  of  unity,  nor  did 
he  forget  individual  cases.  The  cause  of  each 
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was  his  cause.  How  many  blind  men  and 
women  will  testify  that  each  owes  a  fortunate 
start  in  life  to  his  encouraging  words  and 
personal  offices:  How  often  he  took  up  the 
championship  of  a  blind  person  who  was 
weak,  or  oppressed,  or  friendless,  when  others 
would  not,  and  threw  himself  into  any  work¬ 
able  plan  which  promised  a  right  adjustment! 
Disappointed  or  pushed  aside,  he  would  not 
consider  anyone  he  tried  to  assist  as  hopelessly 
bad  or  unteachable. 

After  Mr.  Holmes’  daily  tasks  as  an  editor 
were  finished,  and  his  never  strong  body  de¬ 
manded  rest,  he  turned  to  other  work,  giving 
of  his  limited  means,  his  counsel,  ingenuity, 
and  hospitality  to  solve  special  problems  of 
blind  persons  who  corresponded  with  him. 
His  pen  and  tongue  were  ever  at  the  disposal 
of  the  poor  and  the  struggling  without  sight. 
He  carried  in  his  watchful  heart  equally  the 
blind  youth  in  school  and  the  old  and  the  in¬ 
firm.  He  always  remembered  the  deaf-blind 
and  labored  that  they  too  might  be  put  in  the 
way  of  helping  themselves,  and  walk  hope¬ 
fully  towards  the  light.  Such  a  life  cannot  die; 
for  its  stimulating  influence  is  mightier  than 
nature  or  time.  Having  his  share,  and  laugh¬ 
ingly  admitting  it,  in  our  human  frailties, 
Mr.  Holmes  yet  embodied  greatly  his  teaching 
that  “God  uses  us  to  help  each  other,  so  lend¬ 
ing  our  minds  out.” 

xh 

The  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Holmes 
which  have  been  received  from  figures  promi¬ 
nent  in  work  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  from  individual  blind 
people  who  had  reason  to  remember  Mr. 
Holmes’s  kindness,  encouragement,  and  help 
on  purely  personal  grounds,  are  printed  be¬ 
low: 

M.  C.  Migel,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  past  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind:  “During  his  life¬ 
time  and  in  passing  away,  Walter  G.  Holmes 
left  an  indelible  and  loving  impression  on  the 


physically  blind  world.  Not  alone  as  the 
editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  through  which  he  endeared  himself  to 
countless  blind  people,  but  in  his  personal  as¬ 
sociation  and  contacts  with  them,  ‘Uncle  Wal¬ 
ter,’  as  we  affectionately  called  him,  was  cease¬ 
less  in  his  endeavors  to  assist  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  each  and  every  blind  person 
who  he  thought  required  aid — whether  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  group,  whether  by  advice, 
or  materially.  He  was  not  the  ordinary  editor 
of  a  magazine;  he  scrupulously  studied  and 
painstakingly  endeavored,  at  a  sacrifice  of  time 
and  labor,  to  place  before  his  blind  readers 
only  such  material  as  he  knew,  from  close 
contact  and  experience,  would  appeal  to  them 
and  give  them  pleasure.  Without  a  doubt,  he 
was  in  closer  personal  contact  with  a  greater 
number  of  blind  people  than  any  living  man 
in  this  country,  and  was  beloved  and  esteemed 
not  alone  by  his  blind  friends,  but  also  by  all 
the  seeing  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
During  the  many,  many  years  in  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  we  and  all 
his  friends  and  co-workers  found  him  genial, 
kindly,  and  actuated  always  by  a  sincerity  in 
his  labors  of  love  that  was  felt  by  all  those 
who  knew  him.  Rest  in  peace,  Uncle  Walter; 
we  are  all  saying  a  prayer  for  you.” 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  president,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind:  “Walter  G.  Holmes 
has  been  a  thoughtful  and  understanding 
friend  of  the  sightless.  He  has,  during  the  past 
forty  years,  been  a  source  of  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  them.  He  was  as  devoted 
to  this  work  as  any  truly  great  musician  or 
artist.  Many  times  when  our  business  talks 
were  finished,  he  would  reach  into  his  pocket 
and  bring  out  letters.  ‘I  think  these  might  in¬ 
terest  you,’  he  would  say.  Then  he  would  read 
a  sentence  or  two  of  appreciation  for  what 
the  magazine  of  which  he  was  editor  had  done 
for  a  reader.  It  was  never  what  Mr.  Holmes 
had  done — always  the  magazine.  He  was  like 
a  small  boy  discovered  in  a  good  deed.  When 
I  was  discussing  the  funeral  details  with  his 
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secretary,  she  told  me  that  he  had  requested 
that  flowers  be  omitted.  He  hated,  she  said, 
to  be  a  trouble  or  expense  to  anyone.  We  sent 
them  just  the  same.  He  loved  them  so  much 
that  we  could  not  think  of  his  being  with¬ 
out  them.  The  flowers  sent  by  his  many 
friends  were  gorgeous,  and  seemed  to  reflect 
the  beauty  of  the  soul  of  the  man,  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  who  had  carried  on  his  life’s  work 
so  magnificently.” 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind: 
“America’s  best  loved  worker  for  the  blind 
has  gone  from  among  us.  Mr.  Holmes  held 
a  unique  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind 
people  whom  he  served.  It  was  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind  was  established  by  Mrs.  Matilda 
Ziegler,  and  this  publication  has  been  for 
thirty-nine  years  an  expression  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  Forty  years  ago,  Walter  G.  Holmes 
withdrew  from  a  busy  and  lucrative  career 
in  journalism  to  become  its  editor  and  man¬ 
ager.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  when  it 
started  was  practically  the  only  periodical  for 
the  blind  published  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Holmes’  task  was  to  edit  a  publication  filling 
in  a  measure  the  needs  of  all  the  reading 
blind  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As 
other  magazines  came  into  the  field,  the 
Ziegler  was  designed  to  appeal  to  the  average 
blind  man  and  woman.  The  stories,  the  scien¬ 
tific  articles,  general  information  material, 
“Suggestions  for  Success,”  the  news  items,  all 
were  aimed  at  the  average  man.  The  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Chat,”  bearing  the  familiar  signature, 
“W.G.H.,”  was  always  a  straightforward, 
simple,  frank  talk  to  the  blind  person  in  mod¬ 
est  circumstances  with  modest  ambitions  and 
aspirations.  Mr.  Holmes  understood  his  audi¬ 
ence,  and  his  audience  understood  him.  When 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  was  located  in  New 
York,  few  blind  people  ever  went  to  that  city 
without  including  the  Ziegler  office  as  one  of 
the  most  important  places  to  visit.  Mr. 
Holmes  found  time  to  see  these  people,  to  talk 
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with  them  about  their  problems,  and  get  their 
views  regarding  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Many 
of  us  often  wondered  how  he  had  time  to  get 
his  editorial  work  done.  When  he  attended 
a  convention  of  workers  for  the  blind,  he  was 
always  surrounded  by  a  group  of  blind  people 
from  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  meeting  place 
until  he  departed. 

The  blind  people  whom  he  loved  will  long 
remember  their  never-failing,  cheery,  earnest, 
unassuming  friend.” 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag¬ 
azine  for  the  Blind:  “This  letter  goes  to  the 
friends  of  Walter  G.  Holmes.  Some  of  you 
already  know  of  Mr.  Holmes’  death.  To  those 
of  you  who  have  not  heard,  we  feel  this  mes¬ 
sage  should  be  sent,  as  well  as  to  those  who  do 
not  read  the  magazine  or  who  will  want  to 
know  details  before  publication. 

“Mr.  Holmes  died  in  a  fall  from  a  window 
of  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Shelton  in  New 
York,  on  the  morning  of  February  7,  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock.  Death  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  9,  and  cremation  of  the  re¬ 
mains  followed.  Interment  will  be  in  the  plot 
in  Tennessee  where  Mr.  Holmes’  parents  are 
buried,  at  a  date  not  yet  determined,  but 
probably  some  weeks  hence. 

“For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Holmes  had 
lived  continuously  at  the  Hotel  Shelton.  He 
had  been  in  fair  health,  and  visited  quite 
regularly  with  various  intimate  friends  in  the 
city,  although  he  felt  the  effects  of  his  years. 
He  had  relinquished  practically  all  of  his 
duties  in  connection  with  the  magazine  ex¬ 
cepting  the  writing  of  his  extremely  popular 
and  greatly  loved  ‘Publisher’s  Chat.’  Friends 
who  saw  him  the  evening  of  February  6,  said 
he  was  in  his  usual  spirits  and  health.  He  was, 
however,  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
vertigo,  and  it  is  believed  he  may  have  had 
such  an  attack  while  at  his  window  in  the 
morning. 

“Nothing  that  we  can  say  here  can  relieve 
the  poignancy  of  the  loss  to  his  friends.  Nor 
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need  Mr.  Holmes’  lovable  personality  and 
disposition,  and  his  utter  devotion  to  the 
blind,  and  his  love  for  them,  be  enlarged 
upon,  for  these  qualities  in  him  were  familiar 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
He  was  in  his  85th  year,  and  last  month  he 
saw  the  completion  of  the  39th  year  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  beloved  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  magazine  is  a  noble  monument  to 
all  that  his  life  represented.” 

W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London : 
“Please  associate  all  of  us  with  your  tribute  of 
admiration  and  affection  to  Walter  Holmes 
whose  modesty  and  loving  devotion  for  so 
many  years  beautified  your  work  for  the 
American  blind.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  February  8, 
1946,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Holmes  left  no  family  or 
relatives  to  whom  such  a  resolution  might  be 
sent,  the  Commission  suggested  that  it  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  express  their  deep  regret  over  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  who  was  a  friend 
to  the  blind  of  New  York  State,  as  well  as  to 
the  blind  of  the  entire  country.  Mr.  Holmes 
not  only  organized  and  edited  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  at  a  time 
when  publications  for  the  blind  were  limited, 
but,  through  this  magazine  he  reached  large 
numbers  of  individual  blind  persons  to  whom 
he  extended  friendship  and  help.  His  lovable 
personality  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  have  given  him  a  unique  place  in 
their  hearts.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
hereby  express  their  recognition  of  Mr. 
Holmes’  unusual  contribution  and  their  sense 
of  loss  in  his  passing. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  managing  director,  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind:  “His  great 
heart  is  stilled,  but  not  before  it  has  sent  puls¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world  a  message  of  kindli¬ 


ness  and  hope  to  all  of  the  blind.  This  new  era 
begins,  but  does  not  end  with  this  great  man.” 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bond,  New  York  City:  “On 
Saturday,  February  9,  there  was  laid  to  rest 
a  gentle  and  retiring  soul,  whose  countless 
deeds  of  kindness  to  the  blind  would  require 
volumes  to  record.  Walter  G.  Holmes  had  a 
larger  personal  acquaintance  with  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  than  perhaps  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
He  interested  himself  not  alone  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind,  but  gave  generously  of  his 
time  and  energies  in  befriending  their  families 
as  well,  when  they  needed  assistance  and 
counsel.  By  many  expressions  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness  throughout  the  years,  he  endeared  himself 
to  the  15,000  readers  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  so  that  most  of  them 
counted  him  their  very  closest  friend.  Many 
hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  will  long 
remember  outstanding  Broadway  successes 
which  they  enjoyed  when  the  entire  capacity 
of  theaters  was  made  available  to  the  blind, 
gratis,  through  arrangements  made  by  Walter 
G.  Holmes.  Many  shut-ins,  the  ill  and  dis¬ 
abled,  will  recall  bountiful  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  which  gladdened  their  holidays, 
through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  ‘No-Cair’,  his  quaint  little  place  in 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  with  its  charming  old- 
fashioned  garden,  flourishing  under  his  tender 
care,  will  long  remain  a  treasured  memory  to 
many  blind  men  and  women,  who  did,  in¬ 
deed,  ‘shed  all  care’  there,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  welcome.  In  prewar  years  he  toured  the 
Continent  to  study  new  developments  in  la¬ 
bors  for  the  blind,  and  to  investigate  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  devices  for  their  aid.  No  journey 
was  too  long  or  too  arduous  if  by  under¬ 
taking  it  he  could  be  of  help  to  the  blind.  In 
modesty,  and  humility,  withholding  his  good 
deeds  from  public  view,  he  labored  indefa- 
tigably  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind  until  the  very  day  when,  approaching 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  he  passed  on  to  his 
reward.  Thus  is  brought  to  a  close  a  life  of 
untold  selflessness  and  devotion  to  humanity.” 


WORLD  OF  BLIND  PLUNGED  INTO  MOURNING 


Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
“How  crowd  into  a  few  lines  all  one  would 
like  to  say  of  such  a  friend  as  Walter  G. 
Holmes?  Modest,  unselfish,  but  with  sturdy 
convictions,  he  gave  all  he  had  untiringly  to 
the  work  he  loved,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine.  For  nearly  forty  years  as  its  editor  he 
gave  to  his  readers  wise  counsel,  inspiration, 
and  cheer.  Above  all,  they  knew  him  to  be 
their  friend.  He  advocated  Friendship 
Leagues  for  the  blind  and  craved  for  each 
individual  a  personal  friend.  Beloved  and 
honored  in  life,  he  will  long  be  mourned  and 
remembered  in  death  by  thousands  from 
coast  to  coast  and  across  the  seas.  What  greater 
fame  could  anyone  desire!” 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  executive  secretary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind:  “The  life  of  Walter  G.  Holmes  exem¬ 
plified  kindliness  that  was  unalloyed  and  in¬ 
discriminate.  He  was  too  intelligent  not  to 
recognize  faults  and  foibles,  but  his  love  for 
his  fellowmen  included  tolerance  of  their 
weakness — to  every  acquaintance  he  was  a 
dear  friend.” 

Murray  B.  Allen,  state  supervisor,  Utah 
School  for  the  Adult  Blind:  “Walter  G. 
Holmes  entered  the  lives  of  isolated  and  scat¬ 
tered  thousands  while  blindness  was  still  his¬ 
torically  a  thing  of  dread.  His  wisdom  taught 
them  the  dignity  of  blindness;  his  love  in¬ 
spired  courage;  and  his  faith  in  them  gave 
them  faith  in  themselves.  The  blind  are  much 
less  blind  today  because  of  him.” 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  executive  secretary, 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Connecticut:  “Walter  G.  Holmes  knew  the 
meaning  of  love,  tenderness,  and  friendship, 
and  for  thirty-nine  years  under  his  inspired 
touch  the  pages  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  have  kindled  hope  and  quickened  cour¬ 
age  for  those  who  have  lost  their  physical 
sight.  But  we  think  of  him  also  as  a  goodly 
comrade,  sallying  forth  to  dispense  goodwill; 
for,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  was  his  life  pur¬ 
pose  to  pluck  a  thistle  and  plant  a  flower 
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wherever  he  thought  a  flower  would  grow. 
Widely,  throughout  this  country,  he  has  been 
known  affectionately  as  ‘Uncle  Walter.’  Now 
that  he  has  gone  there  will  be  a  host  of  blind 
and  deaf-blind,  and  seeing  people  who  will 
feel  that  the  family  circle  has  been  broken — 
that  a  member  of  exceptional  excellence  has 
said  goodbye.  They  will  grieve  for  their  loss, 
but  will  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  he  has 
known  everything  in  this  world  that  makes 
life  significant,  and  in  the  cheering  conviction 
that  he  will  receive  Heaven’s  blessing.” 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  managing  director,  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press,  Inc.:  “Word  has  just 
reached  me  of  the  passing  of  a  great  man  in 
work  for  the  blind.  The  blind  and  deaf-blind 
of  the  United  States  will  mourn  deeply  the 
loss  of  a  true  friend  in  the  death  of  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  Those  of  us  in  the  braille  publishing 
work  will  miss  him,  too,  for  he  was  a  friend 
and  a  wise  counsellor,  who  always  worked 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  My  pleasant 
associations  with  Mr.  Holmes  extended  over 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  I  personally 
shall  miss  his  cheery  voice  in  the  deliberations 
at  our  biennial  conventions.  May  I  express,  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  our 
deep  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  the  Trustees 
of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 
have  suffered  in  his  death.” 

Minnie  E.  Hicks,  Baltimore,  Maryland: 
“Any  combination  of  words  seems  trite  when 
used  in  paying  tribute  to  Walter  G.  Holmes. 
His  work,  in  its  many  phases,  is  too  well 
known  and  too  deeply  appreciated  by  those 
who  read  these  pages  to  need  further  com¬ 
mentary  from  me.  To  one  group,  however, 
those  of  us  into  whose  empty  hands  that  first 
issue  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  came 
just  forty  years  ago,  his  work  in  that  field  has 
a  very  special  significance.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
always  too  busy  in  the  interests  of  others  to 
think  of  himself.  This  incident  is  typical  of 
him:  At  the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  in  1927,  he  was  to  be  presented  with 
a  gift  made  up  of  small  contributions  from 
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the  readers  o£  the  magazine  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a  car,  which  he  greatly  needed.  The 
crowd  was  tense  with  excitement  as  Miss 
Helen  Keller  began  her  speech  leading  up  to 
the  presentation.  Mr.  Holmes  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  fitted  the  words  of  praise  to  someone 
else,  and  applauded  with  the  rest;  then,  when 
his  own  name  was  pronounced,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  dazed  and  overcome.  He  could  never 
understand  why  he  should  be  considered  im¬ 
portant  or  singled  out  for  special  honors.  His 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  those  who  will 
earnestly  do  their  best  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  that  he  has  established;  but  in  his 
death  the  hundreds  of  individuals  throughout 
America  to  whom  he  has  long  been  a  valued 
friend  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.” 

Mary  E.  French,  home  teacher,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island:  “Walter  G.  Holmes  held  a 
unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind.  For 
almost  forty  years  he  sent  cheer  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  us  through  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  thousands  who  never  heard  his 
voice  count  him  a  friend,  and  are  saddened 
by  his  passing  away.” 

Thelma  Haswell,  home  teacher,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.:  “With  the  passing  of  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  blind  people  everywhere  have  sus¬ 
tained  a  great  loss.  During  forty  years  of  de¬ 
voted  service,  he  influenced  thousands  of  lives, 
bringing  them  hope,  encouragement,  and 
sympathetic  understanding.  He  will  be  re¬ 
membered  with  sincere  gratitude  and  warm 
affection.” 

Harry  Spar,  assistant  employment  director, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind:  “A  true 
friend  and  guide  to  all  of  us  who  cannot  see. 
We  will  remember  his  kindly  and  untiring 
work.” 

George  E.  Keane,  public  relations  director, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind:  “A  true  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  broadest  sense.  There  has  been 
no  more  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  work 
for  the  blind  than  his.  We  will  miss  him.” 

Vincent  Bettica,  supervisor  of  the  deaf- 


blind  department,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind:  “We  have  lost  a  friend  in  Walter 
Holmes,  but  his  tireless  work  for  decades  past 
has  brought  a  kindly  spirit  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him,  and  friends  to  carry  forward  what 
he  so  nobly  began.” 

The  blind  workers  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind:  “Men  of  the  stature  of 
Walter  G.  Holmes  are  far  too  rare.  We  who 
cannot  see  will  always  be  glad  that  he  lived.” 

The  members  of  the  Blind  Men’s  Im¬ 
provement  Club  of  New  York  were  startled 
on  February  7,  1946,  by  the  sudden  passing 
away  of  our  long  cherished  friend,  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Back  of  this  important  periodical  there  was 
but  a  thought  in  Mr.  Holmes’  mind  forty 
years  ago.  He  realized  a  sore  need  for  a 
monthly  in  tactile  print  to  present  to  the  blind 
current  events  and  live  topics.  In  time,  he 
obtained  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mrs.  Ziegler 
who  poured  out  generously  her  ample  means. 

Now,  for  forty  years,  this  useful  magazine 
has  been  reaching  fifteen  thousand  eager 
readers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
some  thirty-five  other  countries,  thus  adding 
markedly  to  our  intelligence  and  happiness. 

Through  Mr.  Holmes’  inspiring  initiative* 
up-to-date  literature  has  become  abundant  in 
braille.  As  the  Ziegler  Magazine  is  fully  en¬ 
dowed,  it  will  forever  stand  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  Walter  G.  Holmes  in  his  epoch- 
making  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

This  memoir  was  presented  by  William 
Gorse  and  adopted  by  the  Blind  Men’s  Im¬ 
provement  Club  at  a  regular  session  held  on 
February  n,  1946. 

Alfred  Allen,  secretary-general,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind:  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  blind  will  feel  that  they  have  lost 
their  personal  friend  and  champion.  The 
A.A.W.B.  has  lost  an  illustrious  member,  one 
of  its  truest  and  most  devoted  comrades.” 


THE  OREGON  PLAN 

A  report  by  BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.  D. 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  says 
of  the  Oregon  Plan:  “It  is  seldom  that  any  fundamental  new  principle  is  introduced 
into  the  education  of  the  blind.  When  such  fundamental  changes  do  appear,  they 
should  be  studied  carefully.  Those  interested  in  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  trying  out  a  new  plan  for  training  their  blind  and  partially  blind 
pupils.  The  following  description  of  the  Oregon  Plan  prepared  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  should  be  pondered  seriously  by  those  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  any  part  of  the  country .” 


Patterns  in  educational  facilities  for  blind 
children  do  not  change  often.  When,  between 
1829  and  1832,  the  three  pioneer  institutions 
of  the  United  States  were  founded  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  system  of 
educating  blind  children  in  residential  schools 
was  taken  over  from  the  example  set  by  the 
first  European  schools,  particularly  the  one  in 
Paris.  This  was,  however,  not  done  without 
mental  reservations,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  thoughts  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
who  was  the  first  director  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  : 

All  great  establishments  in  the  nature  of 
boarding  schools,  where  the  sexes  must  be  sep¬ 
arated;  where  there  must  be  boarding  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  sleeping  in  congregate  dormitories; 
where  there  must  be  routine,  and  formality,  and 
restraint,  and  repression  of  individuality;  where 
the  charms  and  refining  influences  of  the  true 
family  relation  cannot  be  had — all  such  institu¬ 
tions  are  unnatural,  undesirable,  and  very  liable 
to  abuse.  We  should  have  as  few  of  them  as  is 
possible,  and  those  few  should  be  kept  as  small 
as  possible.1 

At  that  time  the  educability  of  blind  chil- 

1  Howe,  Samuel  G.  Address  delivered  at  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  York  State  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  Published,  Boston,  1866. 


Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  is  director  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 


dren  was  by  no  means  a  generally  accepted 
fact,  and  education  in  residential  schools  espe¬ 
cially  geared  to  the  needs  of  blind  pupils  of¬ 
fered  the  best  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  establishment  of  special  classes  for 
blind  children  in  regular  public  schools  in 
1900  was  the  next  basic  development  in  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  blind  children.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  United  States  where  the  idea  of 
public  school  education  has  perhaps  reached 
its  fullest  realization. 

There  are  rather  strong  indications  that  a 
third  pattern  of  providing  education  for  blind 
children  is  coming  into  existence  and  taking 
definite  shape  in  the  program  which  is  being 
developed  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  new  State  Supervisory  Program  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  in  Oregon  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  two  previously  published  articles.2 
There  is  also  available  a  report  on  the  program 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
submitted  by  Rex  Putnam,  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.3  The  character  of  the  pro- 

2  Bain,  V.  D.  “State  Supervisory  Program  for  the  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped.”  Proceedings  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  1943. 
pp.  74-78.  Fortner,  E.  N.  “Oregon  State  Supervisory  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Visually  Handicapped.”  Outlook,  for  the 
Blind.  January,  1945,  pp.  1-6. 

3  Putnam,  Rex.  “Report  to  the  Forty-third  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Oregon  on  the  Program  for  the  Education 
of  Handicapped  Children.”  Covering  activities  from  July 
1,  1943,  to  December  31,  1944. 
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gram  has  been  thus  described:  It  “is  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  a  general  state  program  which 
provides  instructional  facilities  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  at  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.”  The  chief  co-operating 
agencies  are:  public  schools  of  the  state,  Ore¬ 
gon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  County  Health  Departments, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education.  (It 
should  be  mentioned  here  that  there  are  only 
two  classes  for  partially  seeing  children  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  both  of  them  in  the  city  of 
Portland.)  “The  aims  of  the  program  are  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  and  development  of 
handicaps,  and  to  help  the  child  who  has  a 
handicap  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonal,  social,  and  economic  adjustment  than 
he  would  otherwise  achieve.” 

From  the  reports,  it  can  be  gathered  that 
Dr.  V.  D.  Bain,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  director  of  the  Division 
of  Special  Education,  Walter  R.  Dry,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  super¬ 
visor  of  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
and  staff  consultant  of  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  have  organized  a  unique 
program  of  co-ordination  of  public  school  in¬ 
struction  and  specialized  provisions  for  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  either  in  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind  or  through 
specialized  supplementary  supervision. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  West,  the 
writer  of  this  report  was  asked  to  survey  the 
plan  and  report  on  its  recent  progress.  In 
doing  this  it  is  his  first  and  pleasant  duty  to 
express  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  co-operation 
he  received  throughout  his  visit.  Reporting  a 
new  venture  always  has  its  rewarding  aspects, 
the  more  so  if  it  is  found  that  its  spirit  is 
carried  by  the  humane  and  enlightened  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Dry,  Mrs.  Fortner, 
and  Dr.  Bain  are  imbued. 

There  are  three  essential  principles  in  this 
plan  which  should  be  presented  before  the 
details  of  organization  are  reported.  They  can¬ 


not  be  considered  separately,  but  are  integral 
parts  of  the  general  program. 

First,  any  child  who  can  be  educated  in  the 
public  schools  should  not  be  institutionalized 
or  even  segregated. 

Second,  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
has  as  its  aim  the  rehabilitation  of  visually 
handicapped  children  for  public  school  educa¬ 
tion  and  is  not  interested  in  \eeping  children 
any  longer  than  necessary. 

Third,  each  child  has  a  right  to  individua¬ 
lized  services  (a)  in  regard  to  optimum  res¬ 
toration  of  sight,  and  ( b )  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  aids  which  will  conserve  and  safeguard  his 
sight. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  aims  inherent 
in  the  plan,  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Division  of  Special  Education,  has 
worked  out  provisions  for  co-operation  with 
public  schools  in  regard  to  case  finding,  re¬ 
ferral,  and  supervision,  and  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind  has  undergone  a  basic 
change  in  assuming  the  functions  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  center  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  regardless  of  the  amount  of  sight  they 
may  have. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  co- 
ordinates  all  educational  activities  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  the  state.  The  law  defines 
as  “handicapped”  children  from  six  to  twenty 
years  of  age  inclusive,  in  the  first  through  the 
twelfth  grade,  if  they  require  and  can  profit 
from  special  education  at  home,  in  special 
rooms  or  schools,  or  special  facilities  in  regu¬ 
lar  classrooms,  because  they  are  deaf  or  hard- 
of-hearing,  blind  or  partially-sighted,  crip¬ 
pled,  speech  defective,  low  in  vitality  (such  as 
heart  and  tuberculosis  cases),  or  have  extreme 
learning  disabilities  exclusive  of  low  men¬ 
tality.  School  districts  are  responsible  for  fur¬ 
nishing  instruction  to  handicapped  children 
in  their  district,  with  the  approval  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  However,  children  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  districts  by  mutual  consent. 
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The  district  is  not  responsible  if  a  child  cannot 
profit  from  instruction,  or  requires  facilities 
furnished  elsewhere  by  the  state,  such  as  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf.  School 
districts  are  eligible  for  reimbursement  from 
the  state  for  any  excess  expenditures  beyond 
the  regular  per  capita  cost  in  the  district,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  one  and  one-half  times  such 
regular  per  capita  cost.  Districts  are  reim¬ 
bursed  only  for  “certified”  pupils.  No  child 
shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  without  a  medical 
examination  conducted  by  a  physician  li¬ 
censed  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminers.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
requirements,  the  following  standards  for  the 
eligibility  of  partially  sighted  children  have 
been  set: 

(a)  Visual  acuity  after  refraction  of  20/50 
in  the  better  eye; 

(b)  Any  pronounced  progressive  myopia; 

(c)  Any  special  condition  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  an  eye  specialist,  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  child  to  be  provided  with 
special  facilities  or  instructional  service  not 
required  by  the  normal  child. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  test  accurately  the 
intelligence  of  certain  types  of  physically 
handicapped  pupils,  such  as  the  blind  and  the 
deaf,  no  minimum  limits  in  terms  of  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  or  mental  ages  are  specified. 
In  doubtful  cases,  a  trial  period  of  one  se¬ 
mester  can  be  granted  which  may  be  extended 
to  a  second  semester  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  superintendent.  Certified  pupils  must 
make  reasonable  progress  to  remain  eligible 
for  reimbursement  benefits.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  required  to 
maintain  in  his  office  an  official  list  of  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  certified  as  eligible  for  special 
instruction.  This  list  shall  be  revised  at  least 
once  each  year. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
visions.  Now  to  the  chief  features  of  the 
program. 


Case  Finding 

Visually  handicapped  children  are  referred 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education  by 
schools,  public  health  departments,  county 
school  superintendents,  individual  teachers, 
and  parents.  The  State  Board  of  Health  main¬ 
tains  a  continuous  census  of  handicapped 
children,  and  the  public  health  nurses  in  the 
counties  are  a  valuable  source  of  referrals.  The 
program  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
enumerating  children  handicapped  by  visual 
and  hearing  defects  also  helps.  In  addition  to 
referrals  coming  from  these  sources,  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  has,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  county  and  city  school 
superintendents  and  the  Public  Health  De¬ 
partments,  arranged  to  hold  institutes  and 
educational  clinics  in  which  the  special  super¬ 
visors  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
serve  as  consultants. 

Institutes  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  fa¬ 
miliarizing  teachers  with  the  problems  of 
handicapped  children,  and  are  devoted,  in 
part,  to  the  visually  handicapped  child.  The 
teacher’s  responsibility  for  eye  care  in  the 
schoolroom  is  discussed  with  particular  con¬ 
sideration  of  adequate  lighting,  eye  use,  and 
eye-rest  habits,  reading  posture,  etc.  The 
teachers  are  informed  about  the  symptoms  of 
eye  discomfort  and  the  importance  of  observ¬ 
ing  these  in  children.  The  Snellen  Test  is 
demonstrated,  its  results  are  interpreted,  and 
advice  is  given  about  the  recording  of  the 
Snellen  findings  and  other  symptoms  on  the 
health  record  card.  If  the  child  has  a  visual 
acuity  of  20/40  or  less,  shows  constant  symp¬ 
toms  of  eye  strain,  or  a  tendency  for  his  eyes 
to  cross,  or  other  symptoms  of  eye  trouble, 
the  parents  are  urged  to  have  the  eyes  of  the 
child  examined  by  an  eye  specialist.  If  the 
child  is  already  under  the  care  of  an  eye  spe¬ 
cialist,  the  importance  of  re-examination  after 
a  year  or  more  is  stressed.  This  is  also  done  if 
the  glasses  the  child  is  wearing  are  in  poor 
condition,  or  if  the  child  complains  of  any 
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difficulties.  The  teachers  are  also  informed 
about  the  special  equipment  and  services 
which  the  Division  of  Special  Education  is 
ready  to  provide  for  visually  handicapped 
children  in  public  schools.  The  need  for 
good  lighting  in  regular  classrooms  is  stressed 
on  all  occasions.  A  pamphlet  entitled  What 
the  Classroom  Teacher  Can  Do  for  the 
Handicapped  Child  is  distributed  at  these 
institutes.  It  includes  sections  on  vision,  hear¬ 
ing,  and  speech,  and  gives  instructions  to 
teachers  and  administrators  on  selecting  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  educational  clinics. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1944  a  total  of  1,155  teach¬ 
ers  in  15  counties  had  been  given  such  in- 
service  training.4 

. ^Educational  clinics  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  are  designed  to  make  the  services  of  the 
specialists  of  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  available  to  all  children  needing  them, 
and  to  make  recommendations  that  will  help 
the  parent  and  teacher  plan  an  educational 
program  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  visually 
handicapped  child.  They  are  arranged  by 
counties  in  co-operation  with  the  county  and 
city  school  superintendents  and  public  health 
departments.  Children  are  referred  to  these 
clinics  by  the  teachers  who  do  the  preliminary 
screening  (the  institutes  have  informed  them 
about  methods  of  screening).  The  teachers 
are  also  advised  to  consult  with  the  nurse  on 
each  child  before  referring  him  to  the  clinic. 
The  teacher’s  observations  are  recorded  on  the 
health  record  card  of  each  child  and  this  card 
is  made  available  when  a  child  is  seen  at  the 
clinic. 

The  parent  and  teacher  should  attend  the 
clinic  consultation,  which  requires  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  minutes  per  child.  If  the  child 
has  not  yet  been  examined  by  an  eye  specialist, 
his  visual  acuity  is  tested  by  the  Snellen  chart 
and  his  near  vision  by  the  American  Medical 

4  The  State  of  Oregon  covers  an  area  of  96,981  square 
miles  and  has,  according  to  the  1940  census,  a  population 
of  1,089,684.  (The  total  number  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors,  as  reported  in  the  N.E.A.  Handbook,  is 
5,ooo.) 


Association  reading  card.  The  eyes  are  ob¬ 
served  and  the  muscle  balance  is  tested.  When¬ 
ever  the  screening  indicates  the  need,  the 
parents  are  advised  to  consult  with  an  eye 
specialist,  and  recommendations  are  made  to 
the  teachers.  The  eye  examination  by  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  as  well  as  any  treatment  or 
operation,  must  be  arranged  for  by  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  nurse  assists  in  the  follow-up. 
Indigent  children  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
out-patient  clinic  of  the  children’s  hospital. 
The  welfare  department  furnishes  transporta¬ 
tion  if  needed.  If  no  other  arrangement  can 
be  made,  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind  accepts  the  child.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  if  long  treatment,  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions,  or  intensive  study  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses  is  necessary. 

Children  who  have  been  examined  by  the 
eye  specialist  also  report  to  the  educational 
clinics  about  their  progress  in  school  and  any 
difficulties  that  may  confront  them.  They  re¬ 
ceive  advice  (particularly  in  regard  to  the 
wearing  of  glasses)  and  any  aids  which  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  provides  are 
made  available  to  them. 

The  clinic  is  also  valuable  in  that  it  often 
demonstrates  to  the  parents  the  actual  exis¬ 
tence  and  the  extent  of  the  visual  handicap 
of  their  child. 

The  Division  of  Special  Education  has 
prepared  a  set  of  instructions,  for  administra¬ 
tors  and  for  teachers,  dealing  with  the  selection 
of  children  for  educational  clinics  and  with 
the  procedures  of  conducting  these  clinics. 

During  the  school  year  1943-44,  about  1200 
children  were  seen  in  these  clinics;  and  dur¬ 
ing  1944-45,  a  total  of  1488  children  were 
examined  and  advised. 

In  general,  about  10  per  cent  of  all  children 
with  eye  difficulties  seen  in  the  clinics  become 
active  cases  of  the  Division  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Following  are  a  few  examples  of  children 
who  are  or  have  been  on  the  active  list: 
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A.  Postcataract  case;  used  sight-saving  ma¬ 
terial  in  his  public  school  class.  After  repeated 
needlings,  no  further  aid  necessary. 

B.  Second-grade  pupil  with  high  myopia 
and  exophoria.  Ophthalmologist  recommends 
restricted  eye  use  under  shaded  light.  All 
sight-saving  class  materials  are  supplied. 

C.  Child  with  brain  tumor  on  optic  nerve 
referred  to  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  be¬ 
cause  close  medical  supervision  necessary. 

D.  Child’s  sight  decreasing  because  of  ob¬ 
struction  in  tear  duct.  Mother  refused  consent 
to  operation  because  of  fear  that  child  might 
lose  sight  entirely.  Mother  had  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  need  for  operation.  With  co¬ 
operation  of  Health  and  Welfare  Departments 
the  child  was  twice  operated  on  and  success¬ 
fully  adjusted. 

E.  Child  with  visual  acuity  of  20/200,  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis.  Child  needed  medical  care 
which  was  provided  so  successfully  that  she 
attends  classes  without  further  help.  Treat¬ 
ment  continued. 

Referral 

The  decision  as  to  where  the  individual 
child  with  a  visual  handicap  should  receive 
his  education  is  made  after  consideration  of 
the  total  situation  of  the  pupil  in  its  medical, 
educational,  social,  and  economic  aspects.  The 
Supervisor  of  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  serves  also  as  staff  consultant  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  holds,  there¬ 
fore,  the  central  position  in  so  far  as  referral 
is  concerned.  Following  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  types  of  referral: 

1.  The  child’s  visual  difficulty  is  adjusted 
on  the  medical  level,  and  the  child  remains  in 
public  school,  without  any  special  assistance. 

2.  The  child’s  visual  difficulty  is  treated  on 
the  medical  level,  but  the  child  needs  special 
assistance  in  order  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  regular  classroom  instruction. 

3.  The  child  needs  ophthalmological  or 
other  medical  care  that  cannot  be  provided 
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under  home  conditions,  and  is  therefore  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

4.  The  child  needs  educational  adjustment 
which  cannot  be  provided  in  his  regular  class¬ 
room  environment,  and  is  referred  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

5.  The  child  has  received  training  at  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  and  was  referred 
to  regular  public  school  instruction  where  he 
needs  special  assistance  and  follow-up. 

6.  Blind  students  are  referred  from  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  to  public  school  for 
senior  high  school  attendance  until  gradua¬ 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned 
possibility,  all  others  imply  either  supervision 
in  the  regular  classroom  or  placement  in  the 
school  for  the  blind. 

Supervision 

Most  of  the  children  who  have  been  treated 
by  an  ophthalmologist,  or  fitted  with  glasses, 
can  do  normal  school  work,  although  in  some 
cases  minor  educational  adjustments  must  be 
made.  The  State  Supervisor  gives  advice  to 
the  teachers  in  regard  to  these  adjustments, 
including  the  proper  care  of  eyeglasses. 

There  are,  however,  some  children  whose 
visual  defects  make  it  inadvisable  or  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  read  ordinary  print.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  jointly  supply  these  chil¬ 
dren  with  large-type  books  and  other  sight 
conservation  material,  such  as  adjustable  desk 
tops,  sight-saving  paper,  pencils,  and  chalk. 
The  use  of  Talking  Books  is  made  possible 
for  those  children  who  qualify  for  it  and  the 
records  are  supplied  from  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for 
readers’  services,  mainly  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  This  service  is  paid  for  by  the  Division 
of  Special  Education. 

The  Division  also  supplies  a  number  of 
free  pamphlets,  among  them,  How  to  Find 
and  Help  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child; 
Helping  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child  in 
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Your  Classroom;  and  Save  Your  Eyes — a  list 
of  library  books  for  visually  handicapped 
children.  The  Oregon  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
the  School  Health  Record  Card  is  also  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  teachers. 

Four  different  ways  in  which  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped 
can  assist  the  local  school  authorities  have 
been  enumerated : 

1.  Determine  whether  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child  can  safely  receive  special  educa¬ 
tion  locally,  or  whether  he  should  be  enrolled 

in  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

% 

2.  Obtain  sight-conservation  aids  for  chil¬ 
dren  needing  them. 

3.  Arrange  special  programs  for  children 
returning  to  the  public  schools  who  have  been 
attending  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

4.  Solve  individual  and  general  problems  of 
eye  care,  visual  hygiene,  lighting,  seating,  and 
posture. 

The  supervisory  arrangement  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  retain  many  visually  handicapped 
children  in  public  schools  who,  without  these 
services,  would  have  been  referred  to  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind  because  their 
communities  have  no  special  classes  for  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children.  It  also  enables  the  school 
for  the  blind  to  return  visually  handicapped 
children  to  regular  classroom  instruction  after 
they  have  been  adjusted,  either  medically  or 
educationally,  because  it  can  rely  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuing  supervision  of  these  children  which 
will  give  them  the  educational  assistance  they 
need  for  success  in  regular  classroom  work. 
Among  the  pupils  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Supervisor  are  also  those  students  of  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  who  have 
reached  the  senior  high  school  level  and  are 
finishing  their  education  in  regular  high 
schools. 

During  the  school  year  1944-45,  about  125 
children  were  on  the  active  list,  receiving 
supervision,  materials,  or  reading  service. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  accompanying  the 


Supervisor  on  a  day’s  tour  to  two  communi¬ 
ties,  the  following  children,  among  others, 
were  seen : 

F.  Myopia  case,  progression  apparently  cor¬ 
rected.  Supplied  with  reading  service  while 
ophthalmologist  limited  her  reading.  Satis¬ 
factory  school  progress. 

G.  A  girl  with  10/200  sight  without  glasses, 
corrected  with  glasses  to  20/70;  near  vision 
100  per  cent.  Advisability  of  wearing  glasses 
impressed  on  child.  Advised  recheck  with  eye 
specialist,  better  supervision  of  health  care. 
Watch  posture,  and  limit  reading  in  school. 
Keep  under  observation. 

H.  Boy  who  was  in  the  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind,  right  eye  patched,  left  eye  20/100, 
near  vision  38  per  cent.  Child  is  under  oph- 
thalmological  care  for  orthoptic  training. 
Large-type  books  and  sight-saving  aids  sup¬ 
plied  for  patching  period. 

I.  Myopic  child,  20/30  after  correction,  90 
per  cent  near  vision.  Progression  noted  last 
year.  Complete  eye  rest  during  summer.  Con¬ 
dition  improved.  Keep  under  observation.  Sat¬ 
isfactory  school  progress. 

}.  Sixth  grade  child,  hyperopia  and  nystag¬ 
mus,  10/200,  near  vision  6  per  cent.  Condition 
stationary.  School  progress  satisfactory  with 
use  of  all  sight-saving  aids  and  reading  service. 
Well-adjusted  child,  good  home  conditions. 
Before  entering  high  school  the  pupil  will  go 
to  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  for  a  one- 
year  adjustment  period  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  to  use  of  special  equipment, 
typing,  mathematics,  domestic  science,  and 
learning  to  make  the  best  use  of  her  limited 
vision. 

K.  Child  has  definitely  a  visual  problem, 
(left  eye  20/70,  right  eye  20/50);  his  near 
vision  was  determined  as  only  38  per  cent. 
Suppression  of  left  eye,  evidence  of  strain, 
discomfort,  unable  to  read  up  to  grade  level. 
Parents  postpone  consultation  with  eye  spe¬ 
cialist  because  of  other  expenses  which  they 
consider  more  important.  Health  nurse  will 
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continue  to  urge  medical  examination.  Will 
make  recheck  in  February. 

L.  Girl  in  first  grade,  sight  improved  after 
cataract  operation,  (20/200,  20/70).  Country 
school.  Younger  sister  (of  preschool  age)  at¬ 
tends  class  with  visually  handicapped  child. 
Teacher  complains  that  this  interferes  with 
efforts  to  make  L.  independent.  Situation  dis¬ 
cussed  with  principal  who  promises  remedial 
measures.  Clear-type  books  and  sight-saving 
material  supplied. 

Children  are  dropped  from  the  “active  list” 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  improve¬ 
ment  of  eye  condition;  referral  to  School  for 
the  Blind;  graduation;  moving;  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  school  for  other  reasons. 

Residential  School  for  the  Blind 

From  the  facts  reported,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  residential  school  for  the  blind  has 
undergone  a  decisive  change  in  character.  It 
is  no  longer  an  institution  which  children 
enter  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  re¬ 
main  there 'until  graduation,  returning  to  the 
“regular  world”  only  for  vacations.  It  no 
longer  harbors  groups  of  youngsters  which 
remain,  by  and  large,  unchanged  for  many 
years  until  their  members  are  scattered  into  a 
world  from  which  they  have  for  a  long  time 
been  apart.  Certainly  there  are  still  a  number 
of  children  who  form  a  relatively  permanent 
group,  about  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  en¬ 
rollment.  But  there  is  a  turnover  among  the 
other  students  which  changes  the  student 
body  decisively  from  year  to  year  and  even 
during  the  school  year.  Although  the  school 
has  a  fully  accredited  high  school  department, 
no  pupils  are  kept  there  beyond  the  tenth 
grade,  when  they  are  referred  to  regular 
public  high  schools  to  finish,  with  supervisory 
assistance,  their  high  school  training  together 
with  their  seeing  comrades.  (Superintendent 
Dry  plans  to  refer  pupils  to  public  high 
schools  after  they  have  finished  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade.)  The  school  for  the  blind  no 
longer  is  an  organization  that  has  practically 


no  contact  with  the  stream  of  life  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  school  system  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  stream  into  which  it  channels  the 
pupils  who  have  become  adjusted,  and  from 
which  it  receives  those  who  need  special  train¬ 
ing  or  temporary  adjustment. 

Let  us  see  how  this  change  expresses  itself 
numerically.  In  October,  1944,  when  school 
opened,  of  the  previous  year’s  enrollment  of 
75  students  45  returned  to  the  school.  The  30 
who  were  dropped  were  replaced  by  27  newly 
admitted  pupils.  Of  the  30  former  students, 
13  had  been  at  the  school  for  the  blind  one 
year  or  less.  Following  are  the  causes  why 
students  did  not  return  to  the  school  for  the 


blind : 

Cataract  removed  and  vision  corrected ....  3 

Vision  increased  after  orthoptic  training, 
operation,  and  other  medical  treatment  5 

Referral  to  high  school .  7 

Educational  and  personal  adjustment .  7 

Visually  handicapped  and  crippled  child, 
finished  tenth  grade;  continues  corre¬ 
spondence  course  at  home .  1 

Moved  out  of  state .  2 

Dropped  because  of  such  reasons  as  low 

mentality,  parent’s  request .  3 

Sent  back  to  public  school  or  home  without 
noticeable  improvement .  2 

Practically  all  pupils  who  do  not  return  to 
the  residential  school  become  active  cases  of 


the  State  Supervisor  of  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the 
school  does  not  graduate  any  students  because 
of  referral  to  public  high  schools  after  the 
tenth  grade.  In  1945,  ten  such  students  gradu¬ 
ated  from  public  high  schools.  They  would 
have  been  last  year’s  graduating  class  of  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind.  This  part  of  the 
Oregon  Plan  cuts  attendance  time  for  all 
pupils  by  at  least  two  years. 

According  to  Mr.  Dry,  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind  serves  not  only  as  a  school  for 
the  blind,  but  also  as  a  “clinical  clearing  house 
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for  visually  handicapped  problem  cases.”  In 
general,  this  plan  tends  to  increase  turnover 
and  decrease  enrollment  time  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil.  It  necessitates  the  employment  of 
a  larger  teaching  staff,  since  individualized 
instruction  must  be  given  to  many  of  the 
pupils  whose  needs  cannot  be  met  by  assign¬ 
ing  them  to  regular  classes.  An  increase  in 
the  per  capita  cost  at  the  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind  is  a  natural  consequence,  although 
the  actual  cost  to  the  state,  if  expenditures  for 
visually  handicapped  children  are  determined 
as  a  whole,  is  greatly  reduced.  This  financial 
advantage  of  the  plan,  however,  is  only  a  by¬ 
product  which  fades  in  importance  when 
compared  with  the  advantages  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  in  adjusting  medically  and  educa¬ 
tionally  the  individual  pupil  who  is  visually 
handicapped.  It  must  be  stressed  again  that 
the  close  co-operation  between  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  residential  school  for  the 
blind  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  program. 
Fortunately  for  the  children  of  Oregon,  this 
co-operation  has  been  a  continuous,  efficient, 
and  happy  one. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  main  difficulties  which  are  at 
present  noticeable  in  the  program.  These  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  in  part  due  to  wartime  conditions. 
The  main  problem  is  that  of  lack  of  sufficient 
personnel.  Conducting  institutes  and  clinics 
in  addition  to  the  regular  follow-up  work  on 
individual  pupils  requires  the  services  of  more 
than  one  person.  The  State  Supervisor  of 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  has*  to 
divide  her  time  among  these  three  main  ac¬ 
tivities  on  her  side  of  the  program  in  addition 
to  all  the  office  work  which  is  necessarily  a 
part  of  her  activities.  The  appointment  of  one 
or  more  assistants  to  her  would  help  intensify 
the  follow-up  work  for  each  individual  pupil 
under  supervision,  and  to  carry  the  institute 
and  clinic  program  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 


Another  problem  is  that  of  securing  oph- 
thalmological  services  for  all  children  who 
are  in  need  of  them.  As  has  been  stated  be¬ 
fore,  children  can  be  admitted  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind  if  they  need  ophthalmological 
services  which  may  take  considerable  time,  or 
necessitate  an  operation  or  operations,  or  need 
considerable  aftercare.  It  is,  however,  up  to 
the  parents  to  provide  initial  examinations  and 
any  medical  care  which  can  be  administered 
without  admission  to  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
There  is  no  enforcement  possible  by  which 
the  parents  must  either  take  the  child  to  an 
ophthalmologist  or,  after  that  has  been  done, 
follow  his  recommendations  in  regard  to  eye 
care,  providing  glasses,  or  arranging  for  an 
operation.  The  problem  is  very  often  a  finan¬ 
cial  one,  because  the  parents  cannot  always 
aflford  to  pay  the  ophthalmologist’s  fees  which 
— it  must  be  regretfully  noted — are  quite  con¬ 
siderable. 

Although  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
and  the  School  for  the  Blind  are  pooling  their 
resources  in  educational  appliances,  more  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  available  which  could  be 
supplied  to  children  in  their  regular  class¬ 
rooms.  This  holds  particularly  true  in  regard 
to  textbooks  and  other  literature  printed  in 
large,  clear  types. 

The  basic  philosophy  underlying  this  whole 
program  was  expressed  some  eighty  years  ago 
by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  when  he  delivered 
an  address  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
cornerstone  of  the  New  York  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia : 

Thus  your  Institution  will  best  stand  that 
crucial  test  of  excellence  among  kindred  establish¬ 
ments,  to  wit,  giving  instruction,  aid  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind  persons, 
while  keeping  the  least  number  within  its  walls, 
and  away  from  their  proper  homes. 

The  Oregon  Plan,  which  aims  at  the  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  visually  handicapped  children  for 
public  school  instruction  and  keeps  at  the 
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school  for  the  blind  only  those  youngsters 
who  cannot  be  readjusted,  would  certainly 
have  had  the  blessing  of  Samuel  Gridley 


Howe.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  education  of  blind  children. 
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In  its  February  issue,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
announced  a  plan  whereby  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Veterans  Administration,  would  conduct 
a  course  designed  to  give  vocational  advisers, 
training  officers,  and  other  personnel  from  the 
various  Veterans  Administration  regional 
offices,  intensive  instruction  in  dealing  with 
the  many  problems  of  blinded  veterans,  and 
the  latest  techniques  to  effect  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  course,  which  covers  a  three-week 
period  and  is  conducted  by  specially  trained 
instructors,  will  be  given  four  times,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  en- 
rolees.  The  first  course  began  on  February  18. 

Further  information  now  available  indicates 
that  upwards  of  120  Veterans  Administration 
counsellors  will  avail  themselves  of  this  in¬ 
struction.  Their  orientation  will  include  visits 
to  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (the 
Army’s  readjustment  center  for  the  blind)  at 
Avon,  Connecticut;  the  Seeing  Eye  Institute, 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey;  and  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  625 
veterans  who  lost  their  sight  in  World  War  II, 
and  have  received  their  service  discharge. 
There  are  also  approximately  700  other 
blinded  veterans  who  have  not  yet  been  dis¬ 


charged  and  who  will  not  become  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
until  after  their  separation  from  service  is 
effected. 

Of  the  625  war-blinded  men  who  have  al¬ 
ready  received  their  service  discharge,  38  are 
studying  in  colleges  or  universities;  15  are 
taking  on-the-job  training;  118  are  employed; 
and  135  are  undergoing  preliminary  counsel¬ 
ling  before  beginning  on-the-job  training  or 
entering  schools.  These  sightless  veterans  are 
receiving  their  educational  benefits  and  job 
training  from  both  Public  Law  16  (for  dis¬ 
abled  veterans)  and  the  Servicemen’s  Read¬ 
justment  Act  of  1944. 

The  advisement  and  counselling  of  another 
75  blinded  veterans,  all  recently  discharged 
from  the  armed  services,  will  begin  soon;  and 
arrangements  for  training  another  32  are 
pending.  The  training  of  10  others  has  been 
considered  not  feasible  because  of  other  dis¬ 
abilities  suffered  along  with  loss  of  sight. 
Training  of  the  remaining  197  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  for  vacations,  or  other  reasons,  or  has 
not  started  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
veteran  to  take  part  in  the  program. 

At  the  present  time,  only  5  blinded  veterans 
of  World  War  II  are  in  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  hospitals. 


ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

R.  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.  D. 


In  1923,  a  year  after  the  reorganization  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  educational  agency  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Director  Will  C. 
Wood,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent,  created  a  division  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Studies  and  named  Dr.  Newel  Perry 
as  director.  “Advanced  Studies”  was  defined 
as  consisting  of  the  nth  and  12th  grades  of 
the  regular  high  school  course  and  all  col¬ 
legiate  or  university  courses  in  which  blind  or 
partially  blind  students  might  be  enrolled 
under  the  direction  of  the  School.  In  actual 
practice,  some  tenth  grade  students  were  at 
first  enrolled  under  Dr.  Perry’s  direction,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  later  years,  as  he  has 
deemed  it  advisable.  Students  not  preparing 
for  college  or  university  entrance  have  as  a 
rule  been  excluded  from  the  group,  but  this 
rule  has  not  been  rigorously  observed,  and 
notable  exceptions  have  been  made. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  blind  pupils  in 
a  regular  public  school  organization,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  with  the  University 
High  School  of  Oakland  for  receiving  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  pupils  under  Dr.  Perry’s  im¬ 
mediate  direction  both  in  the  High  School 
itself  and  in  directed  study  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  A  still  further  limitation  was  ob- 
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served  with  regard  to  placing  pupils  in  other 
“outside”  high  schools,  which  have  included 
the  Berkeley  (Senior)  High;  the  Berkeley 
McKinley  Trades  School;  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Presentation  Academy  (in  Berkeley) ;  the 
Technical  High  School  of  Oakland;  and  the 
Central  Trades  School  of  Oakland.  Only 
students  submitting  wholly  to  the  guidance 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  such  matters  as 
choice  of  subjects  and  supervision  of  home 
studies  were  permitted  to  continue  in  any  out¬ 
side  high  school.  Those  who  for  any  reason 
refused  to  comply  with  the  director’s  choices, 
or  to  carry  out  fully  his  plan  of  study,  were 
either  transferred  to  schools  where  they  could 
study  under  parental  direction,  or  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  This  point  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  success  of  the  plan  has  largely 
depended  on  unified  and  nonconflicting  di¬ 
rection. 

In  choosing  students,  particularly  for  the 
University  High  School,  scholarship  was  rated 
first;  but  personal  traits,  general  health,  age, 
and  ambitions  stood  high  on  the  list  for 
serious  consideration.  The  University  High 
School  is  under  the  Oakland  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  but  is  directed,  in  part,  by  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  California,  as  the  training  center  for 
teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state. 
Hence,  many  classes  are  limited  in  number, 
and  a  large  number  of  student-teachers  are 
used,  under  the  expert  direction  of  super¬ 
vising  teachers.  The  blind,  or  partially  blind, 
youth  has,  in  such  classes,  both  a  larger 
amount  of  individual  attention,  more  con- 
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tact  with  methods  in  the  making,  new  con¬ 
tents  and  new  devices,  than  he  could  hope  for 
in  schools  with  larger  classes  and  more  stereo¬ 
typed  procedures.  The  program  of  each  blind 
pupil  is  chosen  in  conference  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Advanced  Studies,  after  which  it  is  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  University  High  School  ad¬ 
visor  or  counselor.  The  number  of  courses  is 
usually  limited  to  three  in  the  academic 
group,  plus  one  course  in  music,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  or  other  nonacademic  subject.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  blind  youth  resident  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  may  take  one  subject  there, 
usually  in  music.  As  most  of  our  pupils  enter 
with  approximately  ioo  semester  periods  of 
credit,  they  usually  require  two  years  for 
graduation.  In  other  outside  schools  they 
generally  take  limited  courses,  requiring 
either  one  or  two  years  for  completion. 

None  but  the  obvious  concessions  are  made 
to  blind  boys  and  girls  in  any  of  the  co-operat¬ 
ing  high  schools.  Yet,  from  the  beginning,  in 
1923,  our  students  have  ranked  in  the  highest 
25  per  cent  of  junior  and  senior  students,  and 
many  have  consistently  rated  in  the  highest 
10  per  cent.  In  twenty-two  years,  of  100  blind 
students  attending  University  High  School, 
only  4  have  failed  to  graduate  either  from 
“Uni,”  or  from  another  high  school  of  equal 
rating  to  which  transfer  was  made.  Practically 
all  have  received  recommending  grades,  and 
nearly  all  have  entered  some  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  Of  those  attending  schools  other  than 
University  High,  all  have  completed  the 
courses  which  they  undertook. 

Following  are  tabulations  of  high  school 
attendance  from  1923  to  the  current  school 
year,  1945-1946: 


Total  attending  University  High 

School  . 100 

Total  graduated  from  University  High 

School  .  88 

Total  attending  and  finishing  courses 
in  or  graduating  from  other  outside 
high  schools  .  45 


Percentage, -  University  High  School, 
rating  in  highest  25  per  cent  approxi¬ 
mately  . . . .  80 

The  main  factor  in  the  success  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  plan  is  consistent  and  effective  direction. 
First,  the  pupil  is  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
personal  and  scholastic  integration  in  the  10th 
grade  in  the  School  for  the  Blind.  All  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  eliminated  to  the  highest  possible 
extent.  Sound  habits  of  study  are  formulated, 
explained,  and  put  into  effect.  Thought  habits, 
rather  than  content,  are  emphasized.  Glib 
recital,  without  firm  and  coherent  thinking  is 
discounted.  Linguistic,  mathematical,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  literary  foundations  are  stressed.  Soft 
social  studies  and  “half-baked”  science  are 
under  ban,  as  are  premature  dabblings  in  sub¬ 
jects  fit  for  only  the  graduate  schools  of  uni¬ 
versities.  When  a  student  can  prove  his  worth 
and  hold  his  ground,  under  severe  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  then,  and.  then  only,  is  he  con¬ 
sidered  fit  material  for  Competition  with  well- 
trained  boys  and  girls  of  normal  vision.  And 
the  fact  that  he  better  than;  holds  his  own  in 
severe  competition  shows  how  well  he  has 
reacted  to  his  lessons. 

After  admission  to  the  University  High 
School,  the  blind  boy  or  girl  is  subjected  to  a 
discipline  that  might  well  be  applied  to  all 
high  school  students.  For  ten  hours,  at  least, 
in  every  school  week,  the  student  must  not 
only  listen  to  selected  and  trained  readers  in 
all  academic  subjects  taken,  but  must  again 
undergo  severe  questioning  by  the  director, 
and  show  a  clear  grasp  of  subject  matter  and 
method,  without  fuzzy  thinking  or  indis¬ 
criminate  and  uncritical  acceptance  of  opinion 
and  assertion.  Perhaps  there  is  a  bit  of  the 
ideal  in  this  picture,  but  most  of  our  advanced 
students  have  worked  on  a  very  high  plane  of 
scholarly  effort.  Habits  formed  in  high  school 
days  have  lasted  through  college  studies  and 
on  into  professional  life,  and  have  been  basic 
in  many  an  outstanding  success  in  law,  in 
teaching,  in  farming,  in  business  ventures,  and 
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even,  in  some  instances,  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

This  leads  to  the  second  part  of  what  must 
necessarily  be  a  brief  and  largely  undocu¬ 
mented  account,  namely,  the  direction  of 
studies  beyond  the  high  school  years.  In  this 
field,  a  law  providing  readers  for  blind  col¬ 
lege  and  university  students  at  state  expense 
has  been  of  great  help.  This  law  was  fostered 
in  1915  by  Dr.  Perry,  and  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  model  of  the  first  law  of  its  kind  passed 
by  the  New  York  legislature  in  1907.  The 
provision  of  paid  reading  services  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $300  per  annum  per  blind  student  has 
enabled  many  to  take  collegiate  work  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  met  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  expense.  The  statutes  providing  aid  to  the 
needy  blind  have  likewise  aided  many  blind 
students  to  continue  studies  that  otherwise 
must  have  been  dropped  before  completion. 
Also,  certain  aids  for  books,  materials,  and 
tuition  under  various  provisions  for  vocational 
rehabilitation — local,  state  or  national — have 
helped  in  post-high-school  studies  in  a  great 
many  cases. 

But  more  than  these  extraneous  factors,  the 
provision  of  constant  and  intelligent  direction 
has  made  it  possible  for  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  gifted  blind  persons  to  complete 
college  and  university  courses,  and  to  enter 
upon  successful  careers.  This  service  is  not 
compulsory,  but  practically  all  blind  students 
attending  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
California  have  made  use  of  it  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Those  who  have  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  service,  or  have  done  so  to  a 
negligible  degree,  have  generally  drifted  from 
fad  to  fancy,  and  lived  to  regret  their  un¬ 
charted  course.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  most  used  the  services  of  the  School  in 
higher  education  have  generally  found  their 
places  in  the  professions  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  A  list  of  the  really  successful  ones  is 
quite  impressive  and  is  highly  convincing  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan.  It  is  true  that  major 
supplements  are  required  for  the  less  gifted 
middle  and  lower  groups,  but  these  are  either 


now  supplied  or  in  the  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  major  principle  followed  in  this  higher 
guidance  is  that  a  blind  person,  in  order  to 
succeed  in  the  professions  and  other  higher 
“callings,”  must  not  only  work  harder  and 
more  intelligently  than  the  average,  but  must 
make  up  for  his  visual  deficiencies  by  aids  and 
devices  both  ingenious  and  unusual.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  blind  attorney,  in  case  work,  plead¬ 
ing,  and  cross-questioning,  must  prepare 
copious  notes  in  advance,  and  have  all  the 
pertinent  facts  literally  at  his  finger  tips.  One 
of  our  most  notable  lawyers,  the  late  Raymond 
Henderson,  was  a  constant  source  of  amaze¬ 
ment  to  fellow  attorneys,  not  only  by  reason 
of  his  vast  legal  erudition  and  his  brilliant 
oratory,  but  even  more  so  because  of  his  pains¬ 
taking  preparation  of  braille  notes,  and  his 
mastery  of  a  formidable  multiplicity  of  mi¬ 
nute  details.  He  taught  many  a  “seeing” 
lawyer  things  about  his  own  profession  that 
the  law  schools  never  mentioned.  Similarly,  in 
the  teaching  field,  Dr.  Jacobus  ten  Broek,  Dr. 
Louise  Wilber,  and  Miss  Frances  G.  d’Arcy, 
to  mention  only  three,  have  invented  teaching 
devices  and  shown  a  resourcefulness  that  are 
the  envy  of  their  seeing  colleagues.  In  every 
case  the  motto  might  well  have  been  " Per 
aspera  ad  astra,”  for  the  way  is  invariably 
beset  by  difficulties  that  would  discourage  and 
baffle  the  average  teacher. 

The  following  tabulations  will  show  in 
what  fields  our  general  guidance  program  in 
higher  education  has  functioned,  and  the 
number  of  students  who  were  involved.  No 
cases  are  given  where  the  major  training  has 
been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 

Blind  alumni  entering  college . 145 

Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  . 107 

Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  law 
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Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  teaching.  .  14 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  chiropractic  13 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  osteopathy  4 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  in  social  service* ....  12 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  in  insurance .  2 


•Social  service  positions  in  state  and  county  govern¬ 
ments  are  obtained  in  public  competition  and  held  under 
civil  service  tenure. 


Note:  Figures  given  for  college  admissions,  et  cetera, 
are  for  period  1896  to  present.  About  80  per  cent  for  the 
years  1923-1946.  None  are  included  who  did  not  at  some 
time  attend  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  Many 
additional  students  from  day  classes  and  schools  in  other 
states  have  profited  by  our  guidance  programs.  The  total 
listed  by  Dr.  Perry  reaches  the  impressive  number  of  175. 


Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  in  other  higher  call¬ 
ings  .  10 

A  large  number  not  definitely  “placed”  in 
the  professions  are  self-supporting  or  are 
housewives. 

Higher  degrees  and  honors  held  by  Cali¬ 


fornia  School  for  the  Blind  alumni: 

Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa .  io 

Elected  to  other  honor  societies .  4 

Granted  M.A .  8 

Granted  Ph.D. .  4 

Granted  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.) ........  9 

Granted  Doctorate  in  Education .  1 

Holding,  or  having  held,  university 

teaching  positions .  4 

Prominent  and  successful  in  university 
coaching .  3 
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A  real  public  service  has  been  started  by 
WSAM,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  printing 
braille  program  logs  for  the  blind. 

The  idea  was  born  when  Bob  Phillips, 
WSAM  manager,  drove  to  the  Saginaw 
branch  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institute 
for  the  Blind  to  deliver  some  Victory  Bonds 
the  Institute  had  purchased  through  the 
station. 

He  happened  to  ask  Sam  Chelenets,  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  bonds  and  sightless  supervisor 
of  the  rug-weaving  department,  how  he  was 
able  to  tell  what  programs  were  scheduled. 
“I  have  a  boy  come  in  and  read  them  to  me 
from  the  paper  once  a  day,”  Mr.  Chelenets 
explained. 

Immediately  Mr.  Phillips  contacted  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Collins,  blind  superintendent  of 


the  Institute,  and  suggested  the  use  of  braille 
presses  at  the  Institute  for  making  radio  logs. 

Dr.  Collins  enthusiastically  approved,  and 
by  November  9  the  first  log  appeared,  in 
time  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
radio  industry. 

“To  WSAM’s  knowledge,”  Mr.  Phillips 
says,  “this  braille  edition  of  their  radio  pro¬ 
gram  schedules  is  the  first  to  be  printed. 
Copies  will  be  distributed  in  co-operation  with 
the  Michigan  State  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Stella  Mackie  to 
all  blind  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
WS AM-serviced  area.” 

Any  station  wishing  information  on  the 
service  is  invited  to  write  Mr.  Phillips. — 
From  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  issue 
of  November  26. 


TRAINING  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE’S 
WAR-BLINDED  IN  INDIA 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


From  time  to  time  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  has 
recorded  something  of  the  pioneering  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  training  for  India’s  gallant  blinded 
soldiers.  St.  Dunstan’s  did,  indeed,  set  out  to 
do  this  for  those  who  lost  their  sight  in  World 
War  I;  but  India  approaches  new  ideas  with 
supreme  caution  and  with  no  haste.  The  tiny 
home  in  the  remote  village  is  the  traditional 
refuge  for  the  sick  and  the  disabled.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  known,  too,  of  course,  that  blind 
men,  apart  from  reciting  religious  passages  in 
mosques  and  temples,  could  play  no  part  in 
human  affairs.  So  St.  Dunstan’s  handed  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  over  to  Government,  which 
contracted,  in  exchange,  to  pay  five  rupees  a 
month  to  the  blinded  men,  additional  to  their 
pensions. 

In  World  War  II  we  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  opened  our  Indian  St.  Dunstan’s 
with  8  men  in  July,  1943,  in  a  wooded  valley 
in  the  Himalayan  foothills.  Last  Saturday — 
I  write  in  November,  1945 — an  ambulance 
rolled  up  to  our  door  and  unloaded  two  poor, 
shattered  men,  back  from  nearly  four  years  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  Singapore.  These  two 
brought  the  number  in  training  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  mark  for  the  first  time.  Altogether  over 
two  hundred  cases  have  been  reported  to  us, 
of  whom  141  have  entered  our  portals.  Of  the 
40  who  have  left,  some  have  completed  train¬ 
ing  and  returned  to  their  villages;  about  20 
have  had  their  sight  restored  while  with  us; 
a  number  of  the  British  have  been  sent  on  to 
England;  and  a  few  have  failed  to  settle 
down  to  the  idea  of  taking  training.  This  last 
group  includes  men  who  hold  over-strongly 


the  accepted  belief  that  their  blindness  is  due 
to  crimes  committed  against  the  gods  in  a 
previous  life,  and  that  it  is  wrong  on  their 
part  to  seek  to  avoid  the  full  penalties  of  the 
curse  which  has  come  upon  them. 

Strange  sounds  drift  in  at  my  study  window 
as  I  write  this  account.  Rhythmic  tom-tom- 
ings  float  up  from  the  Gurkha  barrack  be¬ 
yond  the  guava  trees.  In  a  courtyard  behind 
the  office  building,  the  Sikhs  are  sitting  in  a 
circle,  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  chanting 
their  evening  prayers.  From  the  verandah  of 
another  barrack  come  the  rather  discordant 
wails  of  a  Hindu,  accompanying  himself  with 
a  mournful  melody  on  the  Indian  version  of 
the  piano-accordion.  On  my  other  side,  in  the 
recreation  room,  a  radio  is  blaring  forth  a 
popular  Hindustani  cinema  song.  A  couple 
of  Africans  are  apparently  leaning  on  the 
guide-rail  opposite  my  windows,  joking  away 
in  Twi  or  some  other  Gold  Coast  lingo.  It  is 
amazing  how  well  they  all  get  on.  Leaving 
dialects  out  of  the  question,  our  men  repre¬ 
sent  eighteen  mother-tongues;  and,  if  we  omit 
such  trifling  distinctions  as  Catholic  and  Prot¬ 
estant,  Sunni  and  Shia,  Brahmin  and  outcast,, 
they  worship  or  placate  God,  or  gods,  per 
medium  of  six  of  the  world’s  major  religions 
— Christian,  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  Sikh, 
Buddhist,  and  Animist;  while  our  ethnologi¬ 
cal  picture  gallery  presents  Aryan,  Semitic, 
Mongolian,  Dravidian,  and  Negroid  in  ample 
variety.  Last  Sunday  three  blinded  Africans 
were  brought  home  in  an  army  police  truck,, 
somewhat  battered  and  bleeding.  They  had 
insisted  on  invading  an  evil  quarter  of  the 
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bazaar  against  the  orders  of  a  Gurkha  picket 
which,  with  African  excitability  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  fight. 

Taken  by  and  large,  they  are  a  grand  lot  of 
men.  Each  one  is  a  study,  with  all  the  con¬ 
trasts  of  background,  customs,  and  sense  of 
values,  his  place  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
and  his  reaction  to  his  wounds  and  his  train¬ 
ing.  There  is  the  sweeper  (the  Hindu  out¬ 
cast),  who  has  followed  the  army  in  danger¬ 
ous  places  attending  to  its  sanitary  needs.  He 
has  stumbled  on  a  landmine,  or  a  German 
bomber  caught  him.  One  is  kind  to  him,  but 
alas,  the  kinder  one  is,  the  more  he  asks;  and 
he  doesn’t  know  when  to  stop  asking. 

Judging  from  the  home  troubles  most  of 
the  Indians  ask  us  to  solve  for  them  soon  after 
their  arrival,  the  village  is  a  quarrelsome 
place.  Thus  run  their  petitions: 

“I  humbly  bring  to  Your  Honor’s  notice 
that  Pracashan  Singh  is  a  bad  man.  When 
my  father  sows  his  crops,  this  man  and  his 
brothers  bring  their  plough  and  ruin  it  .  .  .” 

“Mahommed  Khan  and  his  friends  try  to 
make  trouble  for  me  about  my  wife.  First 
they  told  her  news  had  come  I  was  killed, 
and  that  she  should  come  away  with  them. 
Now  they  say  that  I  am  a  blind  man  and  so 
no  use  at  all  to  her,  and  she  must  leave 
me. . .  ” 

“The  Zanindar,  who  is  a  rich  man,  sold  me 
land  for  eight  hundred  rupees  and  said  he 
would  give  me  a  receipt  and  a  deed;  but  he 
never  did,  and  then  sold  the  land  to  another. 
When  I  took  it  to  the  Court,  he  swore  he  had 
never  sold  me  the  land,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
prove  it.  As  he  is  a  rich  man,  my  friends  were 
frightened  to  give  witness  for  me  .  .  .” 

“Sohen  Singh  puts  poison  in  my  well  to  try 
to  kill  us  because  he  is  a  dacoit,  and  I  told  the 
Police  . .  .” 

Some  of  these  home  affairs  become  a  trifle 
complicated.  Ali  Khan,  who  had  not  been 
home  since  he  had  enlisted  two  years  before, 
lodged  a  petition  one  day  for  a  large  grant  to 
meet  marriage  expenses — red  satins,  gold  and 
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silver  ornaments,  and  a  lump  sum  for  the 
girl’s  parents. 

“But,  Ali  Khan,”  I  said,  “you  are  already 
married,  so  you  have  told  me;  and  you  can’t 
afford  to  keep  two  wives!” 

“Yes,  Sahib,  it  is  true  I  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Khan  Sherif ;  and  I  am  too  poor  a 
man  to  keep  a  second  wife.  It  is  my  brothers 
who  have  written  saying  that  they  have  ar¬ 
ranged  a  new  marriage  for  me  to  the  daughter 
of  Fasil  Khan;  and  this,”  he  added  without 
emotion,  “must  mean  that  my  first  wife  is 
dead.” 

Our  contract  with  the  soldier  is  that  we  will 
train  him,  and,  when  training  is  finished,  we 
will  equip  him  for  his  trade,  see  to  his  hous¬ 
ing,  marriage  and  land  affairs,  and  do  our 
best  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  welfare  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Aftercare  is  a  “headache.”  It 
is  the  devil’s  own  job  to  find  anyone  in  the 
villages  whose  general  attitude  towards  his 
fellow  human  beings  allows  of  him  doing  a 
really  reliable  job  for  the  community.  We 
asked  a  local  official  to  supervise  the  building 
of  a  small  workshop  for  one  of  our  weavers  in 
his  village.  After  three  months  of  deliberation, 
he  quoted  a  sum  of  1,600  rupees.  This  was  a 
colossal  overcharge,  and  we  told  him  so.  He 
wrote  back  to  say  that  1,200  rupees  would  do 
equally  well;  we  countered  by  saying  that  in 
our  view,  800  was  ample;  and  he  replied  that 
this  was  O.K.  with  him,  so  please  send  the 
money  along  and  he  would  see  about  it.  This 
occupied  nine  months. 

Of  course,  we  ask  hopefully  for  specifica¬ 
tions  and  sketch  plans;  and,  if  we  are  lucky, 
we  achieve  something  vague,  written  in  an 
indecipherable  vernacular,  that  the  roof  will 
be  wood,  and  the  walls  of  brick;  but  whether 
burnt  or  dried-mud  brick,  is  not  stated.  We 
don’t  dash  off  to  look  into  the  job  ourselves. 
For  one  thing  two  days  in  train,  and  three 
on  foot,  with  no  quarters  or  food  suitable  to 
a  European,  are  apt  to  be  wasteful  of  time  and 
temper.  The  job,  you  were  led  to  understand, 
would  be  finished  in  November.  You  have 
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gone  in  February,  only  to  find  that  the  bricks 
haven’t  been  ordered  yet.  But  we  persevere, 
trusting  that  “our  object  all  sublime,  we  will 
achieve  in  time.”  We  are  finding  good  fel¬ 
lows,  missionaries,  government  servants  and 
others,  who  will  act  for  us;  but  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  patience. 

One  gets  these  cheerful  little  factors  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  smooth  course  of  training: 
Indra  Bahadur  Pun  enters  my  study,  salutes 
smartly,  and  says  he  wants  to  return  to  his 
home  with  his  family. 

“But,  Indra,  I  thought  you  were  all  very 
happy  here,  and  you  are  getting  on  so  well 
with  your  spinning  and  rope  work — only  an¬ 
other  two  months  and  you  will  be  through.” 

“I  know,  Sahib.  I  am  quite  happy  here.  It  is 
a  good  place,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go.  It  is 
the  gods  in  my  house  in  the  village  who  are 
angry  at  the  house  being  empty  so  long.  They 
are  giving  my  wife  fever  here  and  my  child 
sore  places.  They  say  they  have  been  neglected 
in  a  cold  house  too  long,  and  that  I  must  come 
home.” 

I  came  back  from  tour  two  months  ago  to 
find  the  whole  place  in  a  panic.  Ghosts  had 
come,  manifesting  themselves  by  throwing 
pebbles  on  the  roofs  and  at  the  windows  of 
the  quarters  from  about  ten  at  night  until  two 
or  three  in  the  morning.  They  rattled  at  the 
doors,  tapped  at  the  windows,  and  even  threw 
pebbles  into  the  rooms,  doors  and  windows 
of  which  were  firmly  closed.  The  effect  of 
such  happenings  on  superstitious  people  is 
not  happy — when  they  are  blind  as  well,  the 
effect  is  disastrous.  Our  night-watchmen  were 
told  to  take  all  steps  possible  to  find  out  the 
creators  of  this  trouble.  Carrying  lanterns, 
coughing  loudly,  and  rattling  sticks,  they  were 
singularly  unsuccessful  in  detecting  any 
evilly  disposed  persons  on  the  premises,  but 
the  making  of  arrangements  to  post  armed 
Gurkha  sentries  in  commanding  positions  and 
among  the  trees  apparently  created  an  at¬ 
mosphere  uncongenial  to  ghosts,  and  the 
trouble  stopped. 


Of  course,  in  other  respects,  our  show  has 
much  the  same  trimmings  as  any  other  place 
for  the  blind.  Braille,  typing,  and  English 
classes;  music,  knitting,  and  games  for  most 
of  the  men;  and  the  trades,  of  which  village 
weaving  forms  the  main  background — web¬ 
bing,  which  answers  for  springs  in  the  Indian 
bed;  blankets,  towels,  sheeting,  shirting,  dhoti 
and  sari  cloth,  and  floor  matting;  door  mats, 
basketware,  rope-making,  and  the  spinning 
and  carding  of  wool  from  the  raw.  Subject  to 
wounds,  age,  and  health,  our  trainees  are 
quick  learners  of  the  manual  arts;  and  those 
with  a  reasonably  sound  literary  education 
behind  them  have  been  quick,  too,  at  braille 
and  typing.  We  have  just  had  a  crew  of  nine 
here  for  over  a  week  shooting  a  film  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  story.  For  natural  effect,  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  one  of  our  blinded  chaps  playing 
the  hero  role.  Havildar  (which  means  “ser¬ 
geant”)  Chandra  Nair,  totally  blind,  played 
it.  He  came  fifteen  months  ago,  of  which  he 
has  had  three  at  home;  and  in  that  time  he 
has  become  a  first-class  typist,  reads  braille  in 
three  codes  and  languages;  knits  beautifully, 
weaves  blankets,  and  makes  baskets.  He  is  our 
stores  clerk,  keeping  all  his  records  in  braille 
and  in  typescript.  He  was  a  wild-looking  lad 
for  his  first  three  months,  for,  when  he  was 
wounded,  he  took  an  oath  not  to  cut  a  hair 
of  his  body  until  he  had  bathed  in  the  sacred 
waters  in  the  shrine  of  Subrahmnya  in  Ma¬ 
dras;  but  today  one  would  travel  a  long  way 
to  find  a  smarter,  more  capable  young  blind 
fellow  than  Chandra. 

The  proportion  of  heavy  double  disabilities 
among  our  men  seems  high.  Apart  from 
total  blindness,  three  have  lost  both  their 
arms;  and  one  of  our  British  officers,  with  the 
same  severe  wounds,  spent  three  months  with 
us  before  going  on  to  St.  Dunstan’s  in  Eng¬ 
land.  From  there  he  now  types  us  perfectly 
written  letters  on  St.  Dunstanrs  specially  de¬ 
signed  armless  men’s  typewriter.  Six  men  have 
lost  one  arm,  three  a  leg  each,  half-a-dozen 
more  can  only  muster  from  one  to  five  useful 
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fingers  between  their  two  hands;  and  there 
are  those,  too,  who  have  had  terrible  cracks 
on  the  head,  and  have  chunks  of  skull  missing. 
Somehow  we  seem  to  fit  most  of  them  into 
doing  something. 

Night  has  fallen  now;  Sikhs  and  Africans 
have  gone  indoors  from  the  chill  air;  but 
chanting  of  songs,  a  plaintive  melody  on 
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strings,  and  the  beating  of  the  skin  drums 
mingle  in  the  still  air  below  the  stars.  There  is 
a  tranquil  sense  of  the  day’s  work  done,  of 
contentment,  and  of  unhurried  restfulness. 
The  fatigues,  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  sweat  of 
African  deserts,  Italian  valleys,  and  the  grim 
jungles  of  Burma  and  Malaya  lie  forgotten: 
here  is  sanctuary. 


BLINDNESS  MUST  BE  REPORTED  IN  NEW  YORK 


In  accordance  with  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  Act  creating  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  all  cases  of  legal  blind¬ 
ness  in  New  York  State  must  now  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  It  is  now 
the  duty  of  every  health  and  social  agency, 
attending  or  consulting  physician  or  nurse,  to 
report  to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
in  writing,  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of 
persons  who  are  blind  within  the  definition 
•of  blindness,  and  to  furnish  such  additional 
information  as  the  Commission  shall  request 
for  registration  or  prevention  of  blindness. 

This  law  supplements  the  mandated  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Section  8774,  Title  24,  Chapter  3,  of  the  Un¬ 
consolidated  Laws  to  maintain  a  complete 
register  of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  shall  describe  the  condition,  cause  of 
blindness,  capacity  for  education,  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  of  each,  with  such  other  facts 
as  may  seem  to  the  Commission  to  be  of 
value. 

Data  as  required  by  the  Commission  for  the 


Blind  will  further  the  State’s  effort  to  prevent 
blindness  through  a  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness.  This  information  will  also  aid  in  the 
earlier  recognition  and  detection  of  cases 
where  remedial  measures  for  restoration  of 
vision  are  still  possible.  Likewise,  those  who 
may  desire  the  services  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  will  be  benefited  through  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  opportunities  available  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Legal  blindness  is  defined  as  total  blindness, 
or  impaired  vision  of  not  more  than  20/200 
visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye,  and  for  whom 
diagnosis  and  medical  findings  show  that 
vision  cannot  be  improved  to  better  than  20/ 
200,  or  has  loss  of  vision  due  wholly  or 
in  part  to  impairment  of  field  vision,  or  to 
other  factors  which  affect  the  usefulness  of 
vision  to  a  like  degree. 

Apparent  blindness  should  also  be  reported, 
even  though  not  based  on  an  eye  examination. 

Blanks  for  reporting  cases  of  blindness  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  205  East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


A  panel  discussion  on  the  possibilities  of 
opening  up  laboratory  courses  in  the  sciences 
was  held  in  the  Helen  Keller  Room  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
Thursday,  February  7.  Representatives  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Columbia 
University,  and  New  York  University  were 
present,  covering  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  The  point  of  view  of  the  blind  was 
presented  by  a  science  professor,  a  research 
engineer,  an  electronics  expert,  an  industrial 
engineer,  a  physiotherapist,  and  a  psychologist 
— all  blind — and  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Foundation. 

While  definite  conclusions  were  not 
reached,  it  was  agreed,  in  principle,  that  blind 
students  can  successfully  and  profitably  com¬ 
plete  laboratory  courses  in  all  the  sciences,  at 
least  in  the  less  advanced  stages.  Procedures 
were  established  for  handling  each  individual 
case  as  it  comes  up. 


In  furtherance  of  the  program,  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Research  Department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  would  welcome 
comments  and  suggestions  from  students  or 
educators,  or  from  graduates  in  the  sciences. 

A  simplified  tape  measure,  employing  paper 
staples  as  markers,  is  in  production  by  the 
Technical  Research  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  first  inch 
is  marked  off  in  quarters,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  measure  is  marked  in  inches.  Staplers 
at  right  angles  to  the  markers  are  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  feet — one  cross-staple  at  one  foot, 
two  at  two,  and  so  on.  The  over-all  length  of 
the  measure  is  five  feet.  There  is,  at  present, 
a  serious  shortage  of  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  measures,  but  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  supply  holds  out,  the  price  is  50^,  post¬ 
paid. 

A  recently  announced  soldering  iron  has 
interest  for  those  who  find  it  difficult  to 
manipulate  ordinary  soldering  irons.  The 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  particular 
device  is  that  it  heats  up  in  ten  seconds,  and 
cools  off  in  a  fraction  of  a  minute.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  workman  to  start  each  soldering 
operation  with  a  cold  iron.  The  element 
which  heats  is  a  small  loop  of  wire,  which  can 
be  shaped  to  fit  the  particular  operation.  By 
using  split  solder-washers,  the  operator  can 
control  the  amount  of  solder  used  on  each 
type  of  joint.  Shaped  like  an  oversized  re¬ 
volver,  the  iron  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
standard  models.  A  trigger  is  used  to  turn 
the  current  on  and  off.  A  special  price  of  $12 
has  been  secured  for  blind  purchasers.  This 
does  not  include  shipping  charges. 
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BLIND  WORKERS  IN  UNIQUE  ROLE 


BLIND  WORKERS  REVEALED 
IN  UNIQUE  ROLE 

One  of  the  hidden  dramas  of  the  war  was 
revealed  recently  by  Brigadier  General  Leo¬ 
nard  H.  Sims,  U.S.A.,  director  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits,  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  told  of  the  unique 
role  played  by  a  group  of  sightless  workers 
in  the  mass  production  and  disbursement  of 
over  210  million  checks  for  soldiers’  depend¬ 
ents. 

'‘These  blind  workers  performed  a  vital 
service  for  16  million  members  of  soldiers’ 
families,”  says  General  Sims,  “and  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  they  worked  was  a  top  mili¬ 
tary  secret  of  the  war. 

“The  production  line  on  which  these  sight¬ 
less  men  and  women  worked  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Endicott,  New  York,  is  the  sole 
producer  of  a  product  essential  to  the  security 
of  soldiers’  families.  It  is  a  small  stencil  card 
into  which  are  cut  the  name  and  address  of 
the  payee  of  an  ODB  check.  Without  this 
card,  the  all-important  family  allowance  and 
Class  E  allotment  checks  could  not  be  written 
on  the  check-writing  machines  used  by  the 
ODB.  (That  agency,  incidentally,  is  an  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Office  of  the  Fiscal  Director, 
Headquarters,  Army  Service  Forces,  which 
administers  soldiers’  benefits  for  the  entire 
Army.  It  is  also  the  largest  single  check-writ¬ 
ing  installation  in  the  world.) 

“The  tissue-thin  but  rugged  paper  of  the 
stencil,  into  which  the  name  and  address  are 
cut,  was  the  only  type  of  paper  which  could 
be  used  successfully  over  and  over  again  for 
mass  check  writing,  the  ODB  Director  ex¬ 
plained.  At  the  time  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  it  was  produced  by  one  nation 
alone — Japan.  This  paper,  known  as  Yoshina 
tissue,  and  made  of  mulberry  fibres,  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind 
guided  through  machines  with  consummate 
skill,  affixing  it  to  the  all-important  stencil 
cards. 
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“The  manner  in  which  the  blind  assist  in 
preparing  this  stencil  card  makes  interesting 
reading.  In  the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  factory,  the  huge  rolls  of  paper  stock  for 
this  card  are  automatically  slit  to  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  finished  length.  A  special 
press  then  cuts  the  stock,  scores  the  center  for 
accurate  folding,  puts  a  blue-eyed  stripe  on 
the  paper  to  indicate  it  is  for  ODB  (because 
ODB  has  its  own  stock  of  tissue  paper),  and 
punches  out  the  window  on  each  half  of  the 
card. 

“The  punched  and  scored  stock  is  then  fed 
through  rollers  which  apply  glue  to  the  en¬ 
tire  card.  This  feeding  operation  is  repetitive, 
but  requires  perfect  timing.  And  that  is  where 
the  manual  dexterity  of  sightless  workers 
proves  itself.  With  exact  precision  and  on  the 
split  second,  the  paper  stock  is  fed  to  the  huge 
press  by  the  hands  of  the  blind.  Their  agile 
fingers  also  fold  the  card  on  the  scored  line 
so  that  the  tissue  is  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  card.  Then,  with  the  swiftness  of  long 
practice,  they  pass  it  through  a  set  of  rollers 
which  firmly  fix  the  card  and  the  tissue  in 
place. 

“The  diligence  and  aptitude  of  the  blind 
IBM  employees,  working  in  co-operation  with 
employees  with  good  vision,  has  been  highly 
productive.  More  than  70,000  cards  are  pre¬ 
pared  every  day.  The  majority  of  these  are 
used  by  the  ODB. 

“More  than  eight  million  stencil  cards  were 
used  in  the  original  establishment  of  ODB 
accounts.  New  family  allowance  and  Class  E 
allotment-of-pay  accounts,  plus  changes  in 
existing  accounts  (such  as  marriage,  birth, 
death,  divorce,  or  change  of  address  of  de¬ 
pendents)  necessitated  the  use  of  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  stencil  cards  every  month  throughout  the 
war.  Unless  there  is  a  change  of  address  or 
some  change  in  family  circumstances  which 
affect  the  amounts  of  the  checks,  the  stencil 
cards  are  used  month  after  month.  Therefore 
the  tissue  paper  used  in  the  window  part  of  the 
stencil  card  must  be  tough  and  resilient.  To 
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make  it  thirty  pounds  tensile  strength,  two 
sheets  of  Yoshina  tissue  are  laminated  to¬ 
gether.  These  double  sheets  are  18  x  19  inches, 
and  provide  thirty-six  small  inserts  for  the 
cards. 

“During  the  war,  with  the  source  of  supply 
cut  off,  the  ODB,  of  course,  guarded  jealously 
the  supplies  of  Yoshina  tissue  which  had  to 
last  an  indefinite  number  of  months  or  years. 
And  naturally,  too,  nothing  was  said  during 
the  war  about  the  delicate  operations  per¬ 
formed  by  the  small  group  of  workers  in  the 
Endicott  plant. 

“When  you  consider  that  ODB  adminis¬ 
tered  well  over  8  million  accounts  for  soldiers’ 
families  during  the  war,  and  in  addition, 
processed  three  and  a  quarter  million  changes 
of  address — each  of  which  necessitated  cut¬ 
ting  a  new  stencil  before  checks  could  be  dis¬ 
bursed — you  begin  to  see  how  important  was 
the  work  performed  by  the  little  known  group 
of  workers.  They  can  indeed  feel  today  that 
their  service  was  vital  to  the  war  effort.” 

General  Sims  further  revealed  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  ODB  moved  fast  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  precious 
Yoshina  tissue  for  the  vast  number  of  accounts 
the  Director  and  his  force  anticipated  as  the 
Army  grew  to  peak  strength. 

The  ODB,  through  War  Department  con¬ 
tracts,  together  with  the  Navy  and  Treasury 
Departments,  bought  the  entire  supply  of  this 
tissue  available  in  the  U.S.A.  But,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  stroke,  the  buyers  were  driven  to 
moves  that  would  put  a  Yankee  horse-trader 
to  blush.  Fortunately,  the  supply  has  lasted 
throughout  the  war.  Needless  to  say,  ODB’s 
supply,  carefully  doled  out  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  of  the  Army,  has  been  carefully 
guarded. 

“Very  few  people,  indeed,  knew  of  the 
group  of  blind  workers  whose  sensitive  fin¬ 
gers  handled  this  precious  tissue  in  producing 
the  ‘Sparkplug’  of  ODB’s  check  writing  opera¬ 
tions,”  General  Sims  pointed  out. 

“But  for  the  diligence  and  aptitude  of  the 


blind  workers,  and  the  delicate  and  irreplace¬ 
able  material  with  which  they  worked,  the 
postman  would  not  ‘ring  once’  each  month 
for  millions  of  wives,  mothers  and  children 
of  our  soldiers.” 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

»  # 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of 

Brooklyn  has  just  completed  the  installation 
of  a  scientifically  adjusted  system  of  lighting 
designed  to  bring  “light”  to  the  blind  work¬ 
men  in  its  plants  at  520  Gates  Avenue  and 
1000  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Providing  light  for  the  blind  may  seem  un¬ 
necessary  to  the  layman.  What  is  not  usually 
understood  is  that  most  “blind”  people  have 
some  remaining  vision.  This  vision  may  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  light  perception,  or  it  may  in¬ 
clude  object  perception.  These  people  use  what 
vision  they  have,  regardless  of  strain. 

For  this  reason,  the  Trustees  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  authorized  a  series 
of  studies  more  than  two  years  ago  to  de¬ 
termine  what  lighting  would  provide  the  best 
“seeability”  for  those  of  its  people  classified  as 
blind,  but  having  remaining  vision,  and  best 
conserve  for  them  this  priceless  gift.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  system  of  matching  colors  and  high 
levels  of  illumination  have  been  introduced 
throughout  the  factory  buildings.  Fluorescent 
light  is  diffused  against  a  vista  green  back¬ 
ground.  All  moving  parts,  movable  objects, 
or  danger  spots,  including  stair  rails,  are 
painted  orange,  one  of  the  most  easily  visible 
of  all  colors,  to  provide  focal  color  points 
where  they  are  most  necessary. 

In  one  shop  where  twenty-three  men  with 
remaining  vision  are  employed,  all  found  the 
new  light  an  advantage.  One  says:  “This 
light  is  a  blessing.  I  don’t  bump  into  things 
any  more.”  Another  remarks:  “This  light  is 
as  good  as  daylight.  It’s  really  cheerful  here 
now.” 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  managing  director  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  says  that  the 
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fluorescent  lighting  and  matching  color 
scheme  has  improved  morale  and  increased 
production. 

“It  is  our  policy,”  he  says,  “to  improve  con¬ 
tinuously  the  working  conditions  for  our 
blind  people.” 

THAT  WORD  “BLIND”— 

TO  USE  OR  NOT  TO  USE 

In  the  December  15,  1945,  issue  of  The 
Lantern,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  has  an  interesting  editorial  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  distaste  for  the  word 
“blind”  as  a  part  of  the  name  for  special 
schools  for  those  who,  while  they  may  not  be 
blind  in  the  common  interpretation  of  that 
word,  do  fall  within  the  technical  definition 
of  blindness. 

“Much  of  the  distaste,”  says  Dr.  Farrell, 
“arises  from  the  fact  that  people  are  reading 
into  the  term  ‘blind’  connotations  which  they 
dislike,  associations  to  which  they  object,  such 
as  mendicancy,  mannerisms,  and  a  disability 
to  which  they  react  unfavorably.  Our  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  stick  to  the  old  word  and  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  were  created  to  help 
the  blind.  For  them  we  exist.  Instead  of 
changing  names,  let  us  resolve  to  make  the 
term  ‘blind’  stand  for  the  attributes  which  we 
can  uphold  and  support.  Let  us  strengthen 
our  programs  of  education  and  assistance  so 
that  the  blind  can  become  assured  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  examples  of  achievement  and 
success  which  the  world  can  admire  and  ap¬ 
plaud.  Blindness  and  all  its  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  we  must  strive  to  prevent;  but  let  us 
make  the  blind  so  worthy  that  we  can  be 
proud  of  that  term  as  applied  either  to  indi¬ 
viduals  or  to  schools.” 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  1.  The  Library  of  Congress — Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind;  Xenophon  P.  Smith  has  been 
appointed  director. 


RADIO  NOTES 

“The  Columbia  Workshop”,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best-known  proving  grounds  for 
development  of  new  concepts,  techniques,  and 
personalities  in  radio  as  a  creative  art,  re¬ 
sumed  its  weekly  broadcasts  on  February  2 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Nor¬ 
man  Corwin,  the  Workshop’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  alumnus,  postponed  a  West  Coast 
commitment  in  order  to  direct  the  first  broad¬ 
cast.  The  new  series,  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  J.  Landry,  director  of  CBS’  Division 
of  Program  Writing,  will  welcome  original 
material  from  unknown  writers  of  promise,  as 
well  as  from  established  ones. 

The  range  of  subject  matter  will  be  virtually 
without  limit,  as  was  the  earlier  Workshop’s, 
giving  free  scope  to  original  dramas,  adapta¬ 
tions,  novelties,  verse  drama,  fantasy,  comedy, 
and  other  literary  forms  adaptable  to  radio. 

“The  Workshop  is  wide  open  to  ideas  and 
‘outsiders,’  ”  Mr.  Taylor  said  in  making  the 
announcement.  “Different  directors  will  be 
assigned  each  week,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  script  selected.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Workshop  concept  to  experiment 
with  new  styles,  techniques,  and  formats,  and 
we  hope,  by  doing  so,  to  contribute  further  to 
radio’s  already  broad  creative  scope.” 


READING  TO  BLIND 
GOOD  STAGE  TRAINING 

According  to  an  article  in  Light,  Edward 
Arnold,  famous  motion  picture  star,  has  had 
a  lifelong  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind.  His  own  father  was  sightless,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  is  quoted  as  saying:  “Any  success.  I 
have  had  as  an  actor,  I  feel  I  owe  to  my 
father.  I  used  to  read  to  him  by  the  hour,  and 
he  trained  me  to  enunciate  clearly  and  read 
aloud  with  expression.” 

Among  the  many  roles  in  which  Mr.  Arnold 
has  appeared  on  the  screen  is  that  of  Duncan 
MacLain,  the  blind  detective. 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


So  that  the  outstanding  achievements  and 
good  deeds  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Chicago  area  may  not  go  unrecognized,  The 
Chicago  Sun  each  day  pays  tribute  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  his  or  her  good  works  in  a 
feature  called  “The  Sun  Salutes.”  The  indi¬ 
vidual  chosen  for  this  honor  in  the  issue  of 
January  5,  is  John  B.  Curtis,  blind  educator, 
whose  name  is  already  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  Outloo\.  Mr.  Curtis,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  1945  winner  of  the  Migel  Medal, 
presented  annually  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  some  man  or  woman  ad¬ 
judged  to  have  rendered  “outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind.” 

Philip  J.  Dumbleton,  blind  attorney  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  opened  his  own  law 
office  in  that  city,  according  to  an  item  in  the 
Madison  Journal  of  January  2.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Dumbleton’s  venture,  the  Journal  says: 
“Entering  the  law  practice  is  the  culmination 
of  the  ambitions  of  a  man  who  refused  to  be 
licked  when  blindness  overtook  him  as  a 
child.  He  not  only  put  himself  through  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  law  school,  but  is 
now  owner  of  two  Madison  beauty  parlors.” 
Mr.  Dumbleton  is  married  to  a  medical  tech¬ 
nician  at  Wisconsin  General  Hospital.  The 
two  met  when  both  were  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  were  married  in  1943. 

A  fund  begun  by  The  Hudson  Dispatch, 
daily  paper  published  in  Union  City,  N.  J.  “to 
benefit  seven  Hudson  and  Bergen  County 
soldiers  blinded  in  World  War  II”  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  $50,000,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Dispatch  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  Thirty  thousand  donations  have  been 
received  from  the  two-county  area. 


The  San  Antonio  Recorder  in  its  issue 
of  December  11,  1945,  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  to  date,  1,048  braille  watches  have 
been  given  to  blinded  servicemen  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  its  short  feature,  “The  Role  I  Liked 
Best.  .  .”  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  pub¬ 
lished,  in  its  issue  of  January  9,  a  statement 
by  John  Garfield,  in  which  that  actor  declares 
that  his  favorite  role  to  date  is  that  of  A1 
Schmidt,  in  the  picture,  “Pride  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines.”  This  picture,  as  most  readers  kno\M, 
tells  the  story  of  a  blinded  marine  and  his 
struggle  to  adjust  himself  to  everyday  living, 
and  to  work  out  a  happy  conclusion  to  a  ro¬ 
mance  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  doomed.  Mr. 
Garfield  says  that  in  order  to  portray  the 
character  honestly  and  with  understanding,  he 
stayed  at  A1  Schmidt’s  home  for  a  month. 
“After  I  got  to  know  A1  well,”  says  the  actor, 
“I  felt  it  was  not  only  an  honor  to  imper¬ 
sonate  him  on  the  screen,  but  was  also  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  of  some  help  to  the  veterans 
like  him,  and  to  their  families  and  their  sweet¬ 
hearts.  For  the  problems  A1  faced  in  real  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  movie,  are  the  problems  that 
thousands  of  men  face  today  when  they  come 
back  to  civilian  life.  It  seemed  to  me  impor¬ 
tant,  first,  to  make  the  movie-going  public 
appreciate  and  remember  that  for  disabled 
veterans  the  great  struggle  didn’t  end  with  the 
coming  of  peace;  and  second,  to  accent  the 
optimistic  fact  that  the  same  courage  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  licked  the  enemy  can  help 
bring  these  broken  heroes  through  to  the 
enduring  happiness  they  deserve.”  (This  ex¬ 
cerpt  is  reprinted  by  special  permission  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Copyright  1946, 
by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company). 
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The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  on 
January  3,  appointed  to  its  Board  the  Rever¬ 
end  Daniel  J.  Uhlman,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  at  Springfield.  This  makes 
Mr.  Uhlman  the  first  sightless  person  ever  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Ohio  Board.  The  new 
appointee,  who  is  56  years  of  age,  attended 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Wittenberg  College  and  Hamma 
Divinity  School.  He  served  for  four  years  as 
field  secretary  for  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  since  September  1,  1941,  has  served 
as  case  worker  with  the  Clark  County  Bureau 
of  Aid  to  the  Blind.  He  organized  the  Spring- 
field  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Blind,  and  has  served  as  its  executive  director 
since  its  beginning.  Mr.  Uhlman  has  been  in 
the  ministry  since  1921,  and  has  served  his 
present  pastorate  for  more  than  sixteen  years. 
He  is  also  chaplain  of  the  Springfield  Lions 
Club,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  the 
past  ten  years.  His  affiliations  with  other 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
include  membership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  The  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work;  and  the  Ohio 
Welfare  Conference. 


NECROLOGY 


Miss  Lucille  M.  Hart,  for  thirteen  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  New  York  Catholic 
Charities,  died  on  December  21.  She  was  rec¬ 
ognized  nationally  and  locally  as  an  authority 
on  social  welfare  and  social  legislation,  and 
had  served  at  the  New  York  Catholic  Chari¬ 
ties  since  1932  as  legal  consultant.  She  was 
active  in  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
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Charities,  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  and  the  New  York  Conference  of 
Social  Work;  and  was  also  associated  with 
many  committees  of  the  Welfare  Council  in 
New  York  City.  Since  1935,  she  had  lectured 
on  social  work  and  law  at  the  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Social  Service.  The  welfare 
of  the  physically  handicapped  was  always  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  her.  She  was  tireless 
in  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  and 
served  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  which  she  held  in  1941. 


MRS.  CAMPBELL  HONORED 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  at  its  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting,  passed  the  following  resolution, 
expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  who  retired  last  fall: 

“Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  for 
her  ardent  support  of  the  philosophies  of  the 
Seeing  Eye;  for  her  untiring  efforts  to  inter¬ 
pret  them;  for  her  wise  counsel  and  for  her 
outstanding  accomplishments  during  her 
eleven  years  of  association  with  The  Seeing 
Eye.  It  is  our  hope  that  she  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  her  labors  in  her  days  of  leisure  and 
we  express  our  gratitude  and  best  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness.” 

Raymond  D.  Stitzer,  vice-president  of 
Equitable  Securities  Corporation,  New  York, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees;  and  Perry  E.  Hall,  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Morgan,  Stanley,  and  Company, 
New  York,  was  elected  treasurer  to  fill  the 
post  made  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Her¬ 
man  J.  Cook.  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
and  G.  W.  Debetaz  were  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Morristown  school. 
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ONE  CAUSE  OF  EYE  INJURY 

The  first  issue  of  The  Field  of  Vision,  new 
quarterly  publication  being  issued  by  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Service,  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  draws  attention  to  a  new 
menace  to  sight.  “The  attention  of  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  schoolteachers,”  says  this 
item,  “is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
increased  use  of  chemical  sets  in  the  homes,  a 
definite  increase  in  eye  injuries  due  to  explo¬ 
sion  has  been  noted.  Social  workers  are  asked 
to  warn  parents  against  the  use  of  chemical 
sets  unless  carefully  supervised.” 


LIGHTHOUSE  CALENDAR 
MEMORIAL  TO  MRS.  MATHER 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  issued  The  Lighthouse  Calendar  for 
1946,  and  has  made  of  it  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  founder  of 


The  Lighthouse,  who  died  June  14,  1945.  This 
little  booklet  has  as  its  frontispiece  a  picture 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Mather,  and  contains  tributes 
by  men  and  women  prominent  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  quotations  from 
Mrs.  Mather  herself  on  various  aspects  of 
blindness. 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME 
ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Louis  Charles  Wills  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Board  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  for  the  fourth  successive  term 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organization 
held  on  January  30.  Other  officers  include: 
Leon  J.  Bentley,  first  vice-president;  H.  Wal¬ 
ter  Gilbert,  second  vice-president;  Robert  L. 
Harding,  secretary;  and  Henry  S.  Conover, 
treasurer.  New  members  of  the  Board  are: 
former  comptroller  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick, 
and  John  H.  Finn. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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CAROL’S  FOURTH  YEAR 

DOROTHY  MUIR  BOWMAN 


It  truly  seems  that  “all  the  powers  that  be” 
have  been  working  in  close  co-operation  to 
make  possible  the  progress  that  is  evidenced 
by  Carol’s  fourth  year.  Carol’s  development 
from  the  inert  deaf-blind  baby,  born  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  four  years  ago,  to  the 
happy  and  active  little  girl  with  partial  sight 
and  awareness  to  some  sounds  has  been  very 
gradual.  There  has  been  nothing  spectacular 
in  her  achievements;  yet,  day-by-day  routine, 
with  a  few  new  experiences  each  day,  has 
brought  about  satisfying  results.  Carol  more 
than  justifies  any  effort  we  have  expended  in 
her  behalf.  We  have  many,  many  years  of 

In  April,  1945,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  published  an 
article  entitled  “Carol’s  First  Three  Years.”  This  article, 
written  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Muir  Bowman,  Carol’s  mother, 
attracted  nationwide  attention.  In  the  belief  that  its 
readers  would  like  to  know  how  Carol  has  fared  in  the 
past  year,  the  Outlook  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Bowman  to 
provide  such  an  account,  and  it  is  presented  herewith. 
Mrs.  Bowman,  whose  home  is  in  Newmarket,  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  a  trained  teacher  of  deaf-blind  children,  and 
was  inspired  to  study  in  this  field  by  the  plight  of  her 
own  child. 


daily  living  ahead  of  us;  but  while  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  future  and  profiting  by  the  past,  we 
will  continue  living  the  present  day  to  the 
fullest — knowing  that  today  is  only  possible 
because  of  yesterday’s  experiences,  and  will  in 
its  turn  influence  tomorrow’s  achievements. 

Beginning  the  Fourth  Year 

Carol’s  fourth  year  began  with  her  first  real 
party,  celebrating  her  third  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary.  Carol  sat  at  the  head  of  a  long  festive 
table  with  eight  other  girls  and  boys.  Al¬ 
though  the  other  children  knew  about  birth¬ 
day  parties,  none  was  more  excited,  and 
none  enjoyed  the  ice-cream  and  cake  more 
than  Carol. 

At  that  time  we  were  in  residence  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  California,  miles  and  miles  from  our 
home  in  Newmarket,  Ontario,  Canada.  Our 
“in  residence”  comprised  a  room  of  our  own 
with  kitchen  and  ’  bath  privileges  shared  by 
three  other  families  in  the  same  home.  While 
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I  was  bemoaning  the  fact  that  we  had  left 
the  handy  arrangement  and  privacy  of  our 
own  home  and  gone  to  a  locality  where  the 
housing  situation  was  acute,  where  nursery 
schools  were  too  overcrowded  with  ordinary 
children  to  admit  a  special  child  such  as  Carol, 
where  the  change  of  climatic  conditions  caused 
Carol  to  have  a  series  of  colds  and  me  to 
develop  a  sinus  infection  etc.,  etc.,  the  very 
understanding  grandmother  at  whose  home 
we  were  staying  offered  some  choice  words 
of  wisdom  from  her  past  experience.  “You 
did  what  you  thought  was  the  right  thing  to 
do  at  the  time  you  made  your  decision, 
didn’t  you  ?  Then  you  should  have  no  regrets.” 
From  that  time  I’ve  abided  by  the  decisions 
I’ve  made  without  being  haunted  by  “what 
might  have  been.”  Besides,  things  do  seem  to 
turn  out  for  the  best.  We  can  find  more  good 
than  bad  in  almost  every  situation  if  we  as¬ 
sume  a  constructive  mental  attitude.  It  was 
probably  a  very  good  thing  for  Carol  and  me 
to  be  separated  for  a  few  hours  of  every 
school  day — hours  when  she  was  more  “on 
her  own”  while  I  was  absorbed  in  teaching 
other  deaf-blind  children  and  studying  their 
potentialities  under  the  able  guidance  of  Miss 
Inis  B.  Hall  at  the  California  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Carol  did  lose  the  few  speech 
sounds  she  had  learned,  but  gained  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  contentedly  alone  with  her  toys 
and  to  be  happy  without  “mama”  for  hours  at 
a  time. 

A  Family  United 

Carol’s  father  flew  from  our  Canadian  home 
to  spend  the  month  of  December  with  us  in 
California.  He  was  Carol’s  nursemaid  for 
two  weeks,  during  which  time  she  charmed 
him  into  waiting  on  her  and  thoroughly 
convinced  him  she  could  neither  walk  up  or 
down  stairs  but  was  accustomed  to  being 
carried  both  ways.  (Now  Carol  enjoys  racing 
up  and  down  stairs  holding  with  both  hands 
to  the  rail.) 

During  the  School’s  Christmas  holidays, 


we  had  a  cottage  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  spent 
the  days  taking  sightseeing  tours  by  bus,  in¬ 
cluding  trips  to  the  Big  Trees,  Monterey, 
Carmel,  and  Pacific  Grove.  After  one  night  in 
the  cottage,  Carol  considered  it  home,  and 
babbled  happily  when  we  returned  there 
after  each  day’s  trip.  She  would  go  directly 
to  the  piano  for  a  music  lesson.  During  her 
first  three  years,  music  was  made  a  part  of 
Carol’s  daily  program.  This  continued 
throughout  her  fourth  year,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  now  Carol  herself  chose  the 
time  for  her  music.  Whereas  I  have  always 
had  to  think  about  accent  in  music,  Carol 
seems  to  have  a  natural  sense  of  rhythm. 
Now,  with  her  rocking  on  my  knees  while 
I  play  the  piano,  I  don’t  have  to  think  about 
keeping  time — she  leads  me  in  that  respect. 
Carol  graduated  herself  from  the  Mother 
Goose  pieces  to  selections  with  more  musical 
variety  and  interest.  “Welcome,  Sweet  Spring- 
Time,”  “Three  Little  Kittens,”  “The  Spider 
and  the  Fly,”  and  “Oh!  Dear!  What  Can  the 
Matter  Be?”  register  high  in  her  favor  at 
this  time. 

Special  Trips 

Carol  and  I  continued  to  take  little  trips 
on  week  ends  when  the  holidays  were  over 
and  Carol’s  father  had  returned  to  Canada. 
Many  happy  outings — despite  gas  rationing — 
were  in  the  nature  of  week-end  picnics.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  Carol  discovered  she 
could  keep  a  little  dog  from  molesting  her 
by  simply  raising  her  hand  suddenly. 

Another  time  Carol  found  a  bolt,  and 
showed  me  where  it  belonged  on  her  cart- 
handle.  That  particular  cart  was  always  los¬ 
ing  bolts  and  screws.  It  was  one  of  those 
squeaky,  all-wood  Victory  models,  and  on  our 
second  trip  with  it,  the  whole  rear  end  of  it 
fell  off — an  accident  that  left  Carol  sitting  on 
the  streetcar  tracks.  She  used  to  hold  on  tight 
after  that,  as  if  she  thought  she  might  have 
been  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  break¬ 
down. 
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Carol  had  many  new  experiences  the  Satur¬ 
day  we  went  in  a  group  to  San  Francisco 
Golden  Gate  Amusement  Park.  At  first,  she 
cried  about  every  new  event,  but  she  learned 
to  enjoy  everything  before  we  finished  with  it 
— except  the  spiral  slide,  which  we  tried  just 
once.  The  swings,  the  merry-go-round,  train 
rides,  rides  on  a  live  pony,  and  even  sitting  on 
an  ostrich  just  to  have  a  picture  taken — all 
proved  fun  after  the  newness  passed. 

On  Good  Friday  (1945)  Carol  took  her 
first  airplane  trip — a  round  trip  to  Sacramento, 
California.  We  were  all  dressed  up  in  our 
new  Easter  outfits  for  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
eventful  adventures  of  our  experience.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  Carol  appreciated  the  trip 
by  limousine  to  and  from  the  airport  much 
more  than  the  flight  itself.  She  just  sat  on  my 
lap  turning  the  pages  of  some  pamphlets  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  trip.  The  stewardess  commented 
that  most  children  Carol’s  age  were  disturbed 
by  the  altitude,  and  held  their  ears,  or  cried. 
Evidently  Carol’s  ears  didn’t  pop  like  those 
of  the  rest  of  us,  or  she  would  have  given 
some  indication. 

Parental  Doubts  and  Inhibitions 

After  Carol  was  three,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  concentrate  on  her  walking — though  she 
could  only  balance  a  few  steps  without  falling. 
The  belief  that  what  we  were  doing  for 
Carol  was  what  would  make  the  best  life  for 
her,  had  been  giving  us  courage  all  along  the 
way.  Then  I  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  fit  her  for  a  place  among  seeing 
and  hearing  people.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
do  the  things  in  which  you  believe  and  be 
oblivious  of  what  others  think.  However, 
when  you  entertain  doubts  as  to  whether  you 
are  doing  what  is  best — then  public  opinion 
can  have  an  almost  overpowering  influence. 
During  this  fourth  year  of  Carol’s  life,  doubts 
as  to  what  was  best  for  her  arose.  Instead  of 
trying  to  adjust  her  to  our  world  of  places  and 
people,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  confine 
her  activities  to  places  where  she  was  known, 


and  limit  her  associations  to  adults  who  could 
treat  her  normally,  and  children  who  would 
accept  her  as  an  equal. 

It  took  more  courage  than  I  possessed  to 
walk  with  Carol  on  the  street.  Because  Carol 
couldn’t  walk  alone,  and  definitely  staggered 
when  walking  in  her  harness  or  even  when 
held  by  the  hand,  people  stared  at  us.  I  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  thinking,  but  I 
imagined  the  worst,  and  was  miserable  be¬ 
cause  we  couldn’t  take  even  a  short  walk 
outside  without  making  a  spectacle  of  our¬ 
selves.  I  was  thankful  that  Carol  couldn’t  see 
the  pitying  looks  or  ugly  stares.  How  could 
she  ever  approach  the  semblance  of  a  normal 
individual,  emotionally  or  socially,  if,  because 
of  her  physical  handicaps,  she  weren’t  al¬ 
lowed  the  freedom  of  near-normal  experiences 
and  associations  ? 

Relief  from  Inhibitions 

One  Sunday  afternoon  we  were  taking  a 
walk  through  University  Park.  Carol  was 
pushing  forward  and  hanging  as  usual  in 
her  harness.  It’s  all  one  person  can  do  to 
guide  her  and  keep  her  on  her  feet  when  she 
is  in  a  harness  or  walking  by  the  hand.  An¬ 
other  mother  and  her  three-year-old  daughter 
approached  us.  The  little  girl  started  to  follow 
us,  instantly  watching  Carol,  who  was  plung¬ 
ing  ahead,  oblivious  of  the  passerby.  The  little 
girl’s  mother  called  her  twice,  then  came  after 
her,  jerking  her  away  from  us,  saying,  “Jean 
Ann,  come  with  mother!” 

At  that  moment  I  was  surprised  to  hear  my 
voice  asking,  audibly,  the  question  that  had 
been  in  my  mind  for  weeks:  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  spectacle  we  are  making?” 

The  lady  was  very  fair;  she  told  me  exactly 
what  she  thought  in  no  uncertain  terms.  “If 
that  were  Jean  Ann,  I  wouldn’t  wait  till  we 
got  home  to  punish  her.  If  Jean  Ann  were 
naughty,  I’d  spank  her  on  the  spot  and  make 
her  walk  every  step  of  the  way  without  any 
help  from  me.” 

A  calmness  suddenly  engulfed  me  with  the 
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realization  that  the  lady  thought  Carol  was 
acting  naughty — such  an  absurd  thought. 
When  I  had  stopped  to  speak  to  the  lady, 
Carol  had  grabbed  my  skirt  and  was  waiting 
for  the  next  move.  I  was  glad  Carol  couldn’t 
hear  the  lady  call  her  naughty.  We  have 
never  had  any  occasion  to  punish  Carol.  She 
does  do  some  things  she  shouldn’t,  but  that’s 
because  she  hasn’t  learned  what  is  acceptable 
behavior  in  every  instance.  It’s  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  teach  her  by  helping  her  learn  for 
herself  through  presenting  experiences  with 
appropriate  consequences. 

After  the  lady  finished  her  tirade,  I  briefly 
but  cheerily  thanked  her,  took  Carol  in  my 
arms,  and  decided  to  carry  her  all  the  way 
home — actually  less  exertion  for  both  of  us, 
although  Carol  wasn’t  complaining  about  the 
harness  method  of  conveyance.  The  lady  was 
puzzled,  and  instead  of  going  her  way,  satis¬ 
fied,  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  mine,  she  asked, 
“Isn’t  she  your  child?” 

For  the  next  half  hour  we  sat  and  talked  as 
friends  on  a  park  bench  while  our  little  girls 
amused  themselves  as  friends.  Jean  Ann  let 
Carol  play  with  her  fingers  and  her  pigtails 
for  a  long  time;  then  she  would  run  away  and 
bring  back  a  leaf,  a  stick,  a  blade  of  grass,  or 
a  stone  for  Carol  to  examine;  handfuls  of 
dirt  were  disqualified! 

Since  that  incident,  what  people  on  the 
street  think  about  us  hasn’t  bothered  me  a 
great  deal,  because  I  believe  that  they,  too, 
would  be  friendly  and  understanding  if  they 
grasped  the  situation. 

Needless  Worry 

We  seem  to  worry  most  about  the  things 
that  never  happen,  and  are  suddenly  obliged 
to  grapple  with  something  entirely  unex¬ 
pected.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  dreaded 
five-day  train  trips  to  and  from  Berkeley.  On 
the  trip  to  California,  there  was  a  group  of 
very  congenial  sailors  in  our  car.  They  took 
turns  amusing  themselves  playing  with  Carol 
while  I  went  to  the  diner  for  meals.  It  was 


easy  to  transport  food  to  Carol  and  feed  her 
from  jars  at  our  seat  or  in  the  rest  room. 
Once,  while  I  was  leisurely  eating  during  a 
train  stop,  a  group  of  Carol’s  escorts  took  her 
outside  and  let  her  play  with  a  dog — and  a 
chocolate  bar — on  the  station  platform.  When 
next  I  saw  Carol,  I  wondered  at  the  two  large 
dirty  marks  on  her  dress.  In  contrast,  her 
face,  hands,  and  knees  looked  unusually  clean. 
The  truth  was  that  she  had  looked  so  unpre¬ 
sentable  after  her  adventure  on  the  station 
platform  that  two  of  the  young  fathers  had 
given  her  a  bath  in  the  men’s  washroom  be¬ 
fore  returning  her  to  me! 

The  return  trip  was  especially  dreaded  be¬ 
cause  Carol  wasn’t  feeling  well;  she  had  a 
cold  which  was  bothering  her  ears.  She  would 
want  to  be  quietly  amused  by  me  the  entire 
trip,  never  giving  me  a  chance  to  stand  in 
line  at  meal  time.  We  had  enough  food  to 
last  Carol  two  days;  after  that,  what?  Carol 
has  to  be  feeling  right  to  accept  new  foods, 
or  even  familiar  foods  prepared  in  a  different 
manner.  What  actually  happened  was  that 
Carol  wanted  to  sleep  practically  all  the  time, 
and  ate  so  sparingly  that  her  food  lasted  until 
we  reached  Chicago.  Never  was  a  trip  with  a 
child  less  of  a  nuisance.  However,  I  wasn’t 
appreciative  of  that  fact  at  that  time.  Besides, 
being  sympathetically  concerned  over  Carol’s 
congested  ears,  I  worried  because  she  wouldn’t 
“show  off”  to  advantage  before  friends  we 
were  to  meet  in  Chicago.  Her  potentialities 
would  remain  latent  in  this  state  of  listless 
indolence.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the 
night  before  we  reached  Chicago,  Carol’s  ears 
cleared  and  by  iporning  she  was  unusually 
active.  All  my  fears  were  definitely  unneces¬ 
sary.  She  “showed  off”  at  her  usual  pace,  and 
I  was  very  proud  of  her  conduct.  This  was  a 
very  important  day.  Two  of  our  friends,  Miss 
Rebecca  Mack,  and  her  companion,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  two  of  their  friends,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gault  of  Evanston,  had  all  been  closely 
connected  with  the  education  of  some  older 
deaf-blind  children,  and  they  were  enthusias- 
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tic  about  Carol’s  natural  behavior.  Carol  ate  a 
good  dinner,  then  amused  herself  investigat¬ 
ing  the  walls,  doors,  and  furniture  while  we 
enjoyed  our  dinner. 

At  that  period  of  Carol’s  development,  she 
was  getting  around  on  foot  by  means  of 
pushing  a  light-weight  chair  about  the  house; 
so,  when  she  found  such  a  chair  in  the  hotel 
room,  she  was  delighted,  and  pushed  and 
pulled  her  discovery  here  and  there,  manipu¬ 
lating  it  through  some  tight  places  after  many 
busy  attempts.  After  hours  of  active  play,  she 
Began  sinking  to  the  floor  from  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion,  but  she  wouldn’t  lie  on  the  bed  for 
two  seconds.  She  did  rest  for  a  short  time  on 
Dr.  Gault’s  lap  while  he  talked;  the  vibrations 
from  his  deep  and  vibrant  voice  pleased  her, 
and  made  her  laugh  with  delight.  Finally,  one 
of  Carol’s  new  friends  hypnotized  her  by 
singing  to  her,  and  my  child  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

Carol  has  never  functioned  normally  in  a 
strange  bathroom;  everyone  was  kindly  con¬ 
cerned  about  her  that  day,  and  I  was  nervous 
in  case  she  would  disgrace  us.  However,  she 
simply  waited  till  evening  when  we  were 
again  on  the  train,  which  had  become  home  to 
her  by  this  time. 

Home  and  Hospital 

Carol’s  father  met  us  in  Toronto.  We  can’t 
be  certain  that  Carol  recognized  him  as  the 
man  who  lived  with  us  during  the  Christmas 
holidays — six  months  previous.  In  any  event, 
she  accepted  his  open  arms,  and  continues  to 
approve  of  them.  The  relatives  in  Toronto 
with  whom  we  had  breakfast  before  con¬ 
tinuing  to  Newmarket,  were  surprised  to  see 
a  little  girl  in  place  of  the  baby  they  had  last 
seen  over  nine  months  before.  Carol’s  actions 
showed  clearly  that  she  had  outgrown  the 
continuous  program  of  cuddling  each  time 
she  freed  herself  from  someone’s  arms  and 
started  on  an  investigation  tour  of  her  own. 

It  took  both  Carol  and  me  several  days  to 


adjust  to  our  own  home.  For  the  first  three 
days,  Carol  just  tagged  me  around  the  house. 
Finally  the  trunk  containing  her  familiar 
toys  arrived.  The  freight  charges  on  that 
trunk  represent  the  best  value  I’ve  ever  re¬ 
ceived  for  money  expended.  Carol  was  thrilled 
with  her  old  toys — especially  the  swinging 
horse,  which  she  learned  to  master  completely 
alone  after  a  long  six  months  of  coaching.  At 
first,  the  horse  had  frightened  her  because  it 
moved  every  time  she  touched  it.  Now  she 
mounts  and  dismounts  it  like  a  veteran,  and 
swings  so  hard  that  she  moves  the  standard 
off  the  floor  and  comes  down  with  a  thud- 
thud;  the  harder  she  lands  the  louder  she 
laughs.  Riding  that  horse  is  the  one  thing 
Carol  can  do  better  and  faster  than  other 
children  who  try  it  for  the  first  time.  She 
senses  her  skill  at  this,  and  has  to  be  held 
back  to  give  other  children  a  turn — after 
which  she  rides  her  fastest,  with  a  very  su¬ 
perior  and  possessive  air.  Fortunately,  her 
manner  doesn’t  register  with  the  little  friends, 
who  prefer  to  play  with  her  other  vehicles, 
anyway. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  after  return¬ 
ing  home  was  to  arrange  for  a  tonsilectomy 
for  Carol.  Her  tonsils  were  diseased,  and  she 
was  troubled  with  frequent  colds  which  al¬ 
ways  affected  her  ears.  To  subject  a  three- 
and-a-half-year-old  to  an  operation  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  without  giving  any  explanation 
didn’t  seem  fair  but  we  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  To  our  relief,  Carol  was  very  happy 
with  the  new  adventure,  and  even  liked  the 
hospital  crib,  which  had  animals  carved  on 
it — different  from  her  own  plain-spoked  crib. 
She  liked  all  the  different  nurses,  and  they 
thought  she  was  very  good,  because  she  was 
friendly  and  wasn’t  a  cry  baby.  After  the 
operation  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
until  Carol  was  as  lively  as  ever,  and  we 
couldn’t  help  thinking  how  much  easier  little 
operations  are  for  young  patients  who  don’t 
know  fear. 
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Various  Stages 

It  hasn’t  been  difficult  to  keep  records  of 
the  various  stages  of  progress  in  Carol’s  fourth 
year.  She  has  averaged  more  than  one  dis¬ 
tinct  stage  a  week,  which  is  few  as  compared 
with  any  ordinary  child,  who  moves  faster 
than  it  is  possible  to  record.  We  have  really 
been  trying  to  encourage  Carol  in  some  of  her 
childish  manoeuvers.  It  seems  advisable  to 
ignore  the  undesirable  manoeuvers  rather  than 
try  to  suppress  them  and  thus  make  an  issue 
of  them,  which  we  are  tempted  to  do  before 
we  recognize  them  as  a  passing  stage.  We 
have  found  that  a  stage  passes  more  quickly 
if  minimum  attention  is  paid  to  it. 

It’s  easy  enough  to  say  “simply  ignore  un¬ 
desirable  stages,”  but  it  is  quite  something  else 
at  times  to  do  just  that.  In  the  instance  of 
Carol’s  scratching  and  pinching,  we  should 
have  ignored  but  failed  to  do  so.  When  she 
happened  upon  that  little  pastime,  she  had 
no  evil  intentions,  but  the  results  delighted 
her;  obviously  she  felt  the  power  of  her  little 
fingers,  and  felt  herself  the  master  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  She  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  reactions 
of  people  resulting  from  her  sudden  little 
pinches  and  more  vigorous  scratches.  She 
quickly  stopped  these  pranks  with  those  of 
us  who  ceased  to  be  moved  by  them.  However, 
each  new  person  was  a  fresh  target,  and  we 
had  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  everyone 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  The  idea  of 
giving  pinch  for  pinch  and  scratch  for 
scratch  didn’t  work  with  Carol.  When  I  tried 
that  method  of  correction,  she  evidently 
thought  I  was  playing  a  new  game;  when  I 
decided  to  ignore  her,  she  took  my  hand  and 
put  it  on  her  hand  for  me  to  pinch  her.  She 
must  have  thought  I  didn’t  understand,  for 
she  proceeded  to  pinch  my  hand  again,  and 
then  pinched  her  own.  We  left  it  at  that.  I 
was  so  amused  I  had  to  change  the  subject. 

Switching  on  and  off  lights;  wanting  to  be 
lifted  to  reach  ceilings;  opening  and  closing 
doors  and  drawers;  swinging  on  the  shower- 


rod;  removing  magazines  and  papers  from 
rack;  unrolling  toilet  paper;  tearing  paper  into 
tiny  bits;  climbing  into  cupboards  to  lie  on 
shelves;  walking  circles  around  anything  and 
anyone  she  could  cling  to  for  support;  crawl¬ 
ing  around  smaller  objects,  such  as  small 
rugs,  toys,  a  piece  of  paper,  or  even  the  sun’s 
reflection  on  the  floor;  fingering  around  the 
edges  of  papers,  magazines,  and  bed  coverings; 
putting  things  on  the  floor  for  the  pleasure  of 
picking  them  up;  removing  paper  covers  from 
books;  rearranging  flowers  in  vases;  using 
the  handiest  piece  of  cloth  for  handkerchief 
(especially  fond  of  ladies’  skirts  and  men’s 
collars);  playing  in  a  dry  bathtub;  removing 
towels  from  racks,  and  hopping  from  rack  to 
rack;  fingering  the  glass  on  pictures,  mirrors 
and  windows;  wiping  walls,  windows,  mir¬ 
rors,  etc.  with  damp  washcloth;  falling  for 
fun — all  were  passing  stages. 

At  the  present  time  Carol’s  greatest  joy  is 
to  stand  in  a  doorway  and  see  how  long  she 
can  keep  her  balance  before  she  has  to  grasp 
the  doorframe  for  support.  She  complicates 
this  by  quickly  clapping  her  hands  while  she 
is  standing  alone  for  a  few  seconds.  To  my 
knowledge,  she  has  never  completed  the 
third  clap  before  having  to  grab  for  support. 
Carol  is  certainly  enjoying  her  new  game  and 
it  certainly  looks  exciting.  Before  she  tires  of 
it,  she  is  laughing  too  hard  to  play  it. 

Aids  to  Walking 

Carol  has  had  a  variety  of  gadgets  to  help 
her  walk,  and  to  give  her  better  control  of 
her  legs.  In  the  beginning,  a  pair  of  walking 
skis  helped  most.  They  had  her  own  shoes 
nailed  to  them  and  were  attached  by  bands 
of  rubber  to  keep  her  feet  in  line.  There  were 
poles  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  skis.  The 
idea  was  for  Carol  to  help  her  feet  move  by 
means  of  moving  the  poles  with  her  hands. 
Actually,  she  never  did  do  this  alone,  but 
with  help  she  had  some  very  busy  ski  walks, 
and  when  left  alone  learned  to  stand  without 
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falling.  Carol  has  a  slide  on  the  veranda,  but 
she  won’t  venture  to  climb  its  nine  steps  un¬ 
less  someone  is  with  her.  She  has  a  rocking 
horse,  and  a  bouncing  horse,  besides  her  fa¬ 
vorite  swinging  model.  Her  tricycle  is  a  little 
large  for  her,  but  there  are  blocks  on  the 
pedals,  to  which  are  attached  straps  that  slip 
through  her  sandals  to  keep  her  feet  in  place. 
Carol  doesn’t  ride  alone,  but  enjoys  being 
pulled  by  means  of  a  strap  attached  to  the 
handle  bars.  It’s  a  question  who  gets  the 
most  exercise! 

With  a  revised  baby-walker,  Carol  is  on 
her  own  all  over  the  house.  Her  father  took 
out  the  seat,  took  off  the  top  circle,  inserted 
upright  pieces,  and  then  replaced  the  top 
round.  It  works  beautifully,  and  Carol  can 
stand  upright  while  she  pushes  and  pulls  it 
as  her  support  in  walking.  The  walker  gives 
her  practice  in  walking  forward,  whereas  she 
had  to  walk  sideways  when  holding  to  furni¬ 
ture  and  walls. 

Carol’s  father  has  spent  much  time  on  his 
week  ends  at  home  building  in  wood  many 
of  those  “maybe-this-would-work”  ideas. 
Lately,  Carol  has  been  enjoying  an  enlarged 
kiddie-car.  She  doesn?t  sit  on  it  except  to  get 
pushed,  but  uses  it  as  a  walker,  often  using 
just  one  hand  to  steer  it  and  to  support  her¬ 
self  at  the  same  time. 

Just  now  Carol’s  room  is  under  construc¬ 
tion.  A  six-foot  square  corner  of  her  room  is 
in  process  of  becoming  a  playhouse.  Already, 
it  has  a  window  that  works,  a  door,  and  a 
light  to  switch  on  and  off.  Carol  is  getting 
used  to  the  new  quarters.  Her  cupboard  of 
toys  is  inside  the  playhouse,  and  she  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  go  under  the  roof  after  them.  She 
has  certainly  been  testing  the  uprights  that 
support  the  roof  and  is  fascinated  with  the 
hinged  window.  Everything  is  handy  for  her 
to  reach  and  this  should  be  an  incentive  for 
her  to  keep  on  her  feet.  Besides,  what  with 
the  toy  cupboard,  the  doll  bed,  the  table  and 
three  chairs,  there’s  hardly  enough  room  to 
fall.  We  are  hoping  we  will  all  have  as  much 
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fun  with  the  finished  project  as  we  have  had 
thus  far  with  the  building  of  it. 

Because  of  Carol’s  imperfect  balance,  she 
has  had  to  cling  to  something  for  support  all 
her  four  years.  Until  recently  she  had  had 
only  a  few  falls  because  she  never  forgets  to 
hold  on;  even  the  time  both  feet  flew  out  from 
under  her  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  she  hung 
tightly  to  the  rails  with  both  hands  until  she 
was  rescued. 

About  two  months  ago  we  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  just  falling  for  fun  during  walking 
lessons.  At  first  it  looked  as  if  that  practice 
were  a  mistake.  Carol  preferred  falling  to 
walking,  and  she  was  getting  some  terrible 
bumps,  too.  However,  the  falling-intentionally 
stage  passed,  and  Carol  now  loosens  her  grip 
on  supports,  and  actually  lets  go  to  cross 
doorways.  Sometimes  she  simply  barges  into 
space,  but  usually  falls  before  she  contacts  an 
object.  Then  she  claps  her  hands  and  crawls 
to  something  or  someone  who  will  help  her  to 
her  feet.  Immediately,  she  barges  forth  again, 
so  she  certannly  has  no  fear  of  falling  any 
more. 

Displaying  Initiative 

Whenever  Carol  shows  signs  of  initiative, 
we  are  especially  proud  parents.  She  has  a 
way  of  making  her  wants  known  by  leading 
people  where  she  wants  to  go.  She  surprised 
a  group  of  us  one  day  when  she  led  one  of 
the  visitors  to  her  room  and  opened  her 
clothes  cupboard  to  display  some  new  dresses. 
Carol  is  strictly  feminine  in  her  delight  with 
new  clothes.  The  different  textures  must  in¬ 
terest  her  by  appealing  to  her  developing 
tactile  sense.  Carol  responds  to  flattery,  and 
holds  very  still  while  a  ribbon  is  being  tied 
on  her  curls.  She  is  proud  of  her  curls,  and 
smiles  when  they  get  pats  and  caresses  from 
an  admirer  as  often  as  six  times  a  day. 

The  only  place  Carol  won’t  lead  me  is  to 
the  bathroom.  I  take  her  at  certain  intervals 
because  she  hasn’t  shown  any  signs  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibility.  Two  years  ago,  she 
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would  twist  her  skirt  as  an  indication  but  the 
gesture  was  so  slight  that  it  went  unnoticed 
too  often  to  be  dependable.  Just  recently  she 
has  come  to  me  a  few  times  just  about  the 
time  I  was  scheduled  to  take  her,  so  she  may 
be  getting  the  idea.  Traveling,  and  changes  of 
environment  have  interfered  with  progress 
along  this  line. 

Carol  is  learning  to  have  more  patience 
with  me  when  I  make  wrong  guesses  con¬ 
cerning  what  she  wants.  If  she  can’t  find  what 
she  wants  herself,  she  leads  me  to  the  place  it 
was  when  last  she  had  it.  She  won’t  give  up 
trying  until  she  is  convinced  that  what  she 
wants  is  gone.  She  is  careful  to  put  her  own 
toys  in  her  cupboard,  and  I  never  interfere 
with  things  there;  but  transportable  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  clotheshorse,  vacuum  sweeper, 
and  mop,  that  are  usually  in  the  closets,  and 
visitors’  belongings,  such  as  galoshes,  hats, 
and  canes,  do  not  remain  stationary. 

Carol  likes  everything  in  its  place,  a  fact 
that  she  ably  demonstrated  before  a  news  re¬ 
porter  and  his  photographer  who  were  mainly 
interested  in  a  background  for  a  picture.  Carol 
insisted  that  the  furniture  be  returned  to  its 
original  position  as  soon  as  she  discovered 
the  change.  Next  day,  however,  she  wanted 
to  spend  moving  furniture.  She  hadn’t  known 
till  then  that  it  was  possible  to  move  some  of 
the  larger  and  heavier  pieces.  That  was  an 
exhausting  day.  Carol  used  to  object  to  my 
moving  a  corner  floor  lamp  to  better  illumi¬ 
nate  my  desk  on  dull  days.  Now,  if  she  dis¬ 
covers  the  typewriter  on  the  desk,  she  insists 
that  I  move  the  lamp  from  the  corner,  whether 
the  day  is  bright  or  dull. 

Carol  makes  the  rest  of  us  practically  slaves 
to  her  routine.  Once  while  I  was  answering 
the  phone,  Carol  let  the  water  out  of  her  tub 
and  went  dripping  up  the  hall  in  her  nudity 
to  her  room  where  she  was  discovered  in  the 
process  of  climbing  into  bed. 

Carol’s  routine  includes  some  free  time  in 
the  privacy  of  her  own  room.  After  lunch,  she 
has  a  ride  on  her  swinging  horse,  then  climbs 


into  bed  for  a  rest,  after  which  she  plays  alone 
with  her  toys  before  she  comes  to  me  for  her 
music  lesson.  This  same  procedure  takes  place 
regularly,  so  I  know  what  she  is  doing  with¬ 
out  disturbing  her  coveted  privacy.  On  the 
day  she  became  the  artist,  everything  sounded 
very  much  as  usual  from  the  next  room.  What 
I  didn’t  know  was  that  she  could  reach  the 
jars  on  her  highboy  by  standing  on  a  chair 
and  stretching.  Neither  did  I  know  that  she 
could  unscrew  the  lid  of  a  jar.  She  had  done 
both,  and  what  a  thorough  finger-painting 
demonstration  she  gave  with  zinc  ointment 
as  the  medium.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  her 
at  work  in  her  bed,  on  the  broadloom,  in  her 
toy  cabinet,  and  on  the  walls.  Of  course  I 
would  have  spoiled  her  fun  if  I  had  interfered 
with  her  art — and  I  certainly  would  have  been 
obliged  to  interfere  if  I  had  known.  As  soon 
as  I  heard  her  on  her  horse,  I  went  to  her — 
she  seemed  very  satisfied  with  the  complete  re¬ 
decorating  job  she  had  done,  and  had  put  the 
half-emptied  jar  into  her  cupboard — for  future 
use,  I  suppose.  Fortunately  Carol  never  puts 
strange  mixtures  into  her  mouth.  Parents  are 
so  careless  at  times  that  it’s  a  wonder  any 
child  reaches  maturity. 

Overnight  Cruise  and  Summer  Holidays 

The  night  three  of  us  took  Carol  on  an  over¬ 
night  cruise  of  Muskoka  Lakes,  she  wouldn’t 
stay  in  bed,  but  went  on  an  examination  tour 
of  the  cabin.  The  fact  that  the  lights  were  off 
made  no  difference  to  her,  and  the  rest  of  us 
fell  asleep  while  she  meandered.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Carol  was  curled  up  on  her  bed  sound 
asleep — evidently  having  satisfied  herself  that 
everything  was  all  right.  At  least  she  voiced 
no  audible  complaint,  or  we  and  many  others 
would  have  been  aroused  from  slumber.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  Carol  behaved  splendidly  in  her 
new  environment,  and  enjoyed  promenading 
the  inner  deck  and  the  upper  deck,  and 
thought  eating  on  my  lap  in  the  dining  room 
a  special  treat.  My  anxiety  previous  to  the  trip 
concerning  what  her  behavior  might  be  was 
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unwarranted,  and  might  easily  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  little  mal  de  mer  which  con¬ 
fined  me  to  the  cabin  for  a  few  hours  between 
meals. 

On  the  trip  by  car  to  Muskoka  to  spend  a 
summer  holiday  of  two  weeks,  the  swinging 
horse  rode  just  behind  our  heads.  Carol  didn’t 
know  why  she  couldn’t  ride  it  en  route,  but 
eventually  contented  herself  on  that  point,  and 
then  kept  turning  around  to  touch  her  pet  as 
if  to  assure  herself  that  he  was  coming  along, 
too.  As  long  as  her  swinging  horse  is  with  her, 
Carol  feels  perfectly  at  home  wherever  we  go. 

At  Muskoka,  we  lived  in  a  cabin,  and  had 
meals  at  the  hotel,  which  was  a  happy  ar¬ 
rangement  for  us.  Carol  did  prevail  upon  me 
to  feed  her — a  habit  of  hers  whenever  we  visit. 
It  was  infinitely  easier  to  do  that  than  to  have 
a  scene.  We  compromised  to  the  extent  that 
after  I  fed  her  the  main  course,  she  was  agree¬ 
able  to  eating  dessert  without  any  assistance. 

There  is  something  about  a  large  expanse 
of  water  that  causes  Carol  to  be  skeptical  and 
cautious.  Perhaps  she  feels,  or  smells,  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  atmosphere  or  air  pressure.  We 
wonder  just  what  does  bother  her. 

Behavior :  Results  of  Partial  Sight 

Carol’s  partial  sight  in  one  eye  has  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  extent  that  she  now  sees  particles 
of  food  on  her  bib,  a  small  toy  at  her  feet,  or  a 
person  across  the  room.  Her  little  eye  is 
noticeably  steadier  than  it  was,  although  it 
still  quivers,  and  can  only  focus  momentarily 
on  a  specific  object.  Her  interest  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  sunlight  on  the  floor  was  the  first 
indication  that  she  could  see.  Later,  shiny 
reflections  on  glass  attracted  her  attention.  Ob¬ 
jects  had  to  be  very  close  at  first,  and  moving 
objects  were  easier  to  locate  than  still  ones. 

Those  were  happy,  though  somewhat  try¬ 
ing,  days :  the  day  Carol  stopped  eating  nicely 
by  mechanically  lifting  her  food  from  her  dish 
to  her  mouth  and  started  to  investigate  the 
underside  of  a  full  spoon;  the  day  she  tried 
to  pick  the  vegetables  out  of  her  soup;  and  the 


day  she  plunged  her  face  into  the  custard — 
all  the  better  to  see  it!  A  friend  dropped  in 
when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
messy  meals,  and  aptly  commented,  “Now 
you’re  having  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
with  our  children.”  I  think  of  that  remark 
each  time  Carol  gets  into  a  little  mischief,  and 
am  glad  she  does  have  some  of  the  childish 
inclinations  of  ordinary  active  children. 

Even  though  Carol  sees  just  a  small  section 
at  a  time  of  close-range  objects,  and  can  only 
focus  for  a  few  seconds,  she  is  having  a  great 
deal  of  fun  seeing;  she  further  investigates 
with  her  hands  the  things  that  attract  her 
eyes.  She  leads  me  around  the  house  turning 
on  lights  when  darkness  comes.  She  manipu¬ 
lates  the  light  switch  in  her  room  with  much 
self-satisfaction  after  climbing  by  way  of  a 
chair  onto  her  bed  to  reach  it. 

Carol’s  imperfect  vision  is  an  added  physi¬ 
cal  strain  but  after  an  extended  number  of 
sleeping  hours  she  is  rested  for  more  investi¬ 
gation  tours.  Carol  always  seems  ready  for 
bed  at  7  p.m.,  and  usually  has  to  be  awakened 
at  9  a.m.,  besides  sleeping  in  the  afternoons. 
She  often  sings  in  a  happy  babbling  manner 
for  quite  a  long  time  before  she  goes  to  sleep. 

After  Carol  began  to  use  her  sight,  her 
whole  being  changed.  Instead  of  using  her 
hands  methodically,  she  would  suddenly  dive 
for  an  object  in  the  range  of  her  vision.  Carol 
has  learned  that  glasses  aren’t  to  be  snatched, 
but  they  still  tempt  her.  One  day,  on  a 
crowded  streetcar,  she  suddenly  snatched  a 
very  dirty  handkerchief  from  the  nose  of  the 
man  beside  us.  While  I  was  returning  the 
handkerchief  to  its  surprised  owner,  Carol 
grabbed  the  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  our 
seat.  The  portly  gentleman  whose  hand  was 
thus  attacked,  jumped  and  “eeked”  like  a  lady 
frightened  by  a  mouse. 

Once,  while  a  friend  and  I  were  engrossed 
in  conversation  after  a  tearoom  luncheon, 
Carol,  who  had  been  busy  walking  circles 
around  her  high  chair,  was  suddenly  missing. 
At  that  moment,  the  placid  face  of  the  very 
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sedate  young  matron  at  the  next  table  changed 
abruptly;  she  quickly  reached  under  the  table 
and  dragged  forth  a  startled  little  Carol  who 
had  offended  by  grabbing  her  ankle.  Recently 
Carol  was  sitting  on  the  lap  of  an  interested 
friend.  She  was  patting  his  cheeks.  Without  a 
warning,  one  little  hand  popped  into  his 
mouth,  then  popped  out  again  with  a  lower 
denture  clenched  in  it.  I  don’t  know  who  was 
most  surprised,  the  guest,  Carol,  or  her 
parents. 

Misconceptions:  Result  of  Deafness 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many  wrong 
conceptions  Carol  is  getting  due  to  her  deaf¬ 
ness.  Some  of  them  come  to  the  surface,  which 
is  helpful.  For  example,  during  music  lessons, 
Carol  would  sometimes  become  restless  and 
lead  me  to  her  swing.  This  was  a  new  trick, 
and  I  didn’t  understand  what  it  was  all  about 
until  days  after  the  initial  performance,  while 
I  was  singing  “Hark!  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing.”  Evidently  the  word  “sing”  registered 
as  “swing”  in  her  method  of  interpretation. 

Another  time  Carol  wanted  to  climb  on  a 
card  table  in  the  living  room.  I  tried  to 
change  her  idea  and  interest  her  in  climbing 
on  the  kitchen  table — which  was  a  favorite 
place  for  her  to  park  (near  the  radio)  and  a 
definitely  more  substantial  table.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  understood,  because  she  led  me  to  the 
kitchen.  It  was  one  of  those  thrilling  mo¬ 
ments  when  I  knew  she  understood.  The 
moment  didn’t  last  long,  though,  because 
Carol  passed  right  by  the  table  and  went  to 
her  high  chair.  It  would  seem  that  the  word 
“kitchen”  made  an  imprint,  but  “table”,  which 
she  knew  as  a  single  word,  escaped  her  atten¬ 
tion.  From  that  moment  I  have  been  calling 
the  kitchen  table  the  “kitchen  table”  and  have 
been  trying  to  give  more  exact  names  to  other 
things  that  are  familiar  to  Carol.  What  other 
children  grow  up  knowing,  little  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  be  taught.  They  are  such  in¬ 
teresting  children  and  such  a  challenge  to  our 
best  efforts! 


The  day  we  took  a  ride  on  the  bus  to- 
Toronto,  I  learned  that  “ride  in  the  bus” 
meant  “ride  in  the  car”  to  Carol.  While  we 
were  dressing,  I  talked  and  talked  about  the 
“ride  in  the  bus.”  As  soon  as  Carol’s  coat  was 
buttoned,  she  tried  to  pull  the  portable  car  seat 
from  under  her  bed.  I  knew  then  that  she  had 
an  erroneous  idea,  and  began  explaining  we 
were  going  for  a  ride  in  the  “bus”  not  “in  the 
car.”  The  instant  we  reached  the  street,  she 
led  me  to  the  curb,  expecting  to  get  into  a 
car,  which  was  our  usual  method  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  Toronto.  No  explanations  are  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  street,  because  Carol  doesn’t 
understand  anything  spoken  out-of-doors.  She 
was  very  disturbed,  and  tried  to  lead  me  into 
every  car  along  the  street.  She  must  have 
thought  I  had  deceived  her.  In  the  end  I  had 
to  carry  her  to  the  bus  stop,  and  wondered  if 
the  experience  was  worth  the  effort.  As  soon 
as  the  bus  moved,  Carol  relaxed  and  enjoyed 
the  ride. 

We  don’t  visit  as  often  as  we  would  if  Carol 
could  walk  alone.  In  new  places  she  is  very 
quiet,  and  spends  her  time  silently  investigat¬ 
ing.  When  we  return  home  from  a  short  visit, 
Carol  starts  to  babble  and  sing  more  than 
usual,  as  if  to  make  up  for  her  quiet  interlude. 
It’s  great  to  know  she  enjoys  home. 

Carol  has  a  strange,  frightened  cry  when 
she  hears  another  child  cry,  or  hears  the  sound 
of  loud  hammering.  No  explanation  seems  to 
pacify  her. 

Carol  has  always  liked  pairs  of  things.  One 
day  we  visited  some  month-old  twins.  Despite 
my  attempts  to  explain  that  they  weren’t  dolls, 
but  tiny,  tiny,  baby  boys,  Carol  thought  they 
were  inanimate,  I’m  sure.  She  was  surprised, 
and  became  extremely  shy  when  the  little 
hand  she  picked  up  moved. 

During  afternoon  tea  I  asked  one  of  the 
guests  to  protect  a  plate  of  cookies  in  which 
Carol  seemed  overly  interested.  She  had  a 
cookie  of  the  identical  species  in  her  hand  but 
was  just  as  apt  as  not  to  trade  it  for  a  cookie 
without  a  first  bite  taken  out  of  it.  Carol  had 
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displayed  real  affection  toward  the  particular 
guest  who  had  rescued  the  cookies.  After  that 
Carol  definitely  spurned  her  every  time  she 
tried  to  be  friendly.  If  a  similar  situation  ever 
arises  again,  /  will  be  the  one  to  remove  the 
cookies.  No  amount  of  explaining  would 
convince  Carol  that  it  was  my  idea  that  the 
cookies  be  put  out  of  her  reach.  All  the  talking 
meant  nothing  as  compared  with  what  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  spot  to  displease  her. 

Development  of  Residual  Hearing' 

The  most  important  thing  we  have  ever 
done  for  Carol’s  residual  hearing  has  been  to 
talk  to  her  and  sing  to  her  about  everything — 
what  she  is  doing,  what  we  are  doing,  nam¬ 
ing  everything — such  as  furniture,  articles  of 
clothing,  foods,  and  toys.  At  first  it  seemed 
futile;  yet,  in  her  fourth  year,  she  understands 
all  the  oft-repeated  words  and  directions  when 
they  are  spoken  clearly  and  directly  to  her  at 
close  range.  Our  efforts  certainly  haven’t  been 
in  vain.  Carol  is  happy  when  she  understands 
what  we  say  to  her,  and  loves  following  direc¬ 
tions.  Explanations  aren’t  possible — any  resid¬ 
ual  hearing  that  has  been  developed  isn’t 
keen  enough  for  that,  and  has  been  useless 
thus  far  in  promoting  her  speech  in  imitation 
of  sound;  yet  she  has  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  phrases  and  directions  used  in  daily  rou¬ 
tine,  and  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  material 
for  her  to  learn  before  she  needs  to  express 
herself  in  speech.  Young  babies  hear  consid¬ 
erably  more  speech  before  they  begin  to  talk 
than  little  deaf  children  ever  hear  during 
childhood.  Two  years  ago  Carol  learned  to 
say  “mama,”  and  a  few  other  speech  sounds 
through  manipulation,  but  she  ceased  trying 
when  I  stopped  manipulating.  We  don’t  know 
how  much  Carol  hears,  but,  if  she  isn’t  getting 
sound,  she  is  very  aware  of  vibrations — which 
results  in  an  awareness  that  sometimes  makes 
us  forget  she  is  really  deaf.  The  fact  that 
Carol  isn’t  interested  in  facial  vibrations  as 
she  was  two  years  ago,  might  indicate  that 
she  has  gained  some  hearing  which  is  distract¬ 


ing  her  attention  from  the  vibrations,  even  as 
the  little  vision  she  has  acquired  is  distracting 
her  attention  from  the  touch-training  lessons 
she  used  to  perform  almost  mechanically. 

Carol  uses  a  speaking  voice  sometimes,  and 
a  singing  voice  at  other  times,  during  her 
solitary  conversations.  Listening  to  her  there 
is  no  question  as  to  her  mood,  which  is 
flexible,  too.  There  are  times  when  we  think 
Carol  has  said  something  in  English,  but  we 
have  hopes  she  will  repeat  the  same  words 
often  enough  for  us  to  understand  and  help 
her  accordingly.  At  the  piano  she  always 
chimes  in  on  her  favorite  pieces  with  her 
singing  voice. 

In  Conclusion 

What  is  the  best  way  to  insure  Carol’s  fu¬ 
ture  happiness  and  develop  her  capacities  to 
their  fullest  extent  so  that  she  can  take  a 
useful  place  in  some  society  and  live  her  life 
to  the  fullest?  We  still  don’t  know  the  answer 
to  that  question;  but  as  long  as  Carol  con¬ 
tinues  to  develop,  though  slowly,  as  a  happy 
and  normal  little  child,  emotionally,  at  least, 
we  know  she  is  adjusted  to  her  present  en¬ 
vironment,  and  is  certainly  not  suffering  from 
any  noticeable  complex.  Too  often  “special” 
children  acquire  complexes  as  a  result  of  im¬ 
proper  treatment — overindulgence,  or  neglect 
— complexes  which  are  more  detrimental  to 
the  child’s  development  than  his  original 
“special”  characteristics.  We  try  to  treat  Carol 
as  we  would  want  to  be  treated  if  we  were 
she — just  a  regular,  inquisitive  little  girl,  in 
need  of  love  and  understanding. 

More  than  anything  else,  Carol  needs 
younger  companions  to  play  with  her.  We 
borrow  playmates  for  her  sometimes,  and  the 
play  we  supervise  is  much  better  for  Carol 
than  the  play  we  actually  supply  for  her  all 
the  time.  I  spend  many  hours  teaching  and 
studying  other  people’s  children,  so  Carol  and 
I  do  have  a  much-needed  rest  from  each  other 
certain  hours  of  every  day. 

For  two  hours  of  every  school  morning, 
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Carol  is  around  while  I  am  tutoring  a  little 
seven-year-old  boy.  This  little  boy  probably 
seems  to  Carol  as  much  a  member  of  our 
family  as  her  father,  who  is  only  home  on 
week  ends.  Carol  has  sense-training  lessons  at 
the  same  time  each  morning,  and  she  has 
learned  to  match  all  objects  we  can  find  in 
pairs,  places  various  shaped  pegs  in  peg- 
wagons;  builds  towers  and  nests  from  gradu¬ 
ated  tins  and  boxes;  places  rings  on  pegs,  etc., 
performing,  simply,  imitation  lessons  in  which 
she  can  be  quietly  successful. 

Although  all  children  benefit  when  they  are 
studied,  taught,  and  treated  as  individual 
human  beings,  the  exceptional  child  requires 
such  treatment  if  he  is  to  exist  socially  and 
emotionally.  Whereas  the  ordinary  child  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  his  faculties  learns  to  imitate 
easily  and  quickly  and  can  be  taught  in 
groups,  the  special  child — whether  special  be¬ 
cause  of  defective  vision,  defective  hearing, 
defective  speech,  or  poor  motor  co-ordination, 
or  because  he  is  the  type  that  either  falls  short 
or  overexcels  in  physical  or  mental  energies — 
needs,  and  deserves,  individual  attention  at  an 
early  age  if  he  is  to  be  developed  to  the  extent 
of  his  capacities. 

With  Carol’s  hands  in  ours  she  has  been 


taught  to  do  simple  little  things  that  other 
children  pick  up  with  their  eyes  and  ears. 

It  certainly  doesn’t  require  a  specialized 
teacher  to  train  children  of  preschool  age  to 
do  the  limited  number  of  things  their  mental 
and  physical  capacities  will  allow.  There  is 
much  more  nurse-maiding  to  do  than  formal 
teaching.  Helping  the  child  to  do,  willingly, 
the  things  that  he  is  capable  of  doing,  is  really 
the  only  code  we  need.  There  are  books  and 
current  magazines  that  are  especially  helpful 
in  assisting  parents  and  teachers  to  know 
their  child,  whether  he  is  an  ordinary,  or  a 
special,  child.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
taking  the  John  Tracy  Clinic  Correspondence 
Course  for  Parents  of  Little  Deaf  Children. 
Included  in  that  particular  course  is  adequate 
information  and  stimulating  suggestion  to  in¬ 
sure  the  very  best  preparations  for  school  that 
parents  can  possibly  give  a  little  deaf  child. 

Carol  has  had  a  variety  of  unique  experi¬ 
ences  during  her  fourth  year;  yet  those  every¬ 
day  experiences  and  oft-repeated  lessons  in  her 
own  home  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
keeping  her  happily  adjusted,  emotionally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  herself,  and  socially  acceptable  to 
others  who  take  the  time  to  recognize  her  as 
the  individual  she  is. 


AN  APPEAL 


The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  is  receiving  most  urgent  appeals  for 
braille  writers  and  braille  slates  for  the  blind 
in  the  European  countries  which  were  over¬ 
run  by  the  German  armies.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  new  braille  writers  and 
they  will  probably  be  unavailable  for  another 
year  or  more. 


Do  you  know  of  any  braille  writers  which 
could  be  put  into  good  condition  for  the  use 
of  our  blind  colleagues  overseas,  as  they  are 
in  desperate  need  of  all  kinds  of  braille  writ¬ 
ing  paraphernalia.  If  you  have  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  know  of  any  which  is  available, 
please  write  to  Robert  B.  Irwin,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  n,  New  York. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


CHARLES  BUELL 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  schools  for  the 
blind  are  doing  good  work  in  academic  edu¬ 
cation.  In  some  other  respects  the  schools  for 
the  blind  have  not  kept  pace  with  public 
schools.  The  vocational  guidance  given  to 
boys  and  girls  in  modern  high  schools  is  far 
superior  to  the  guidance  offered  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  residential  schools.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  concerning  this  point,  one  may  compare 
the  meager  and  often  impractical  recommen¬ 
dations  that  the  Vocational  Guidance  Com¬ 
mittees  have  presented  in  the  last  ten  years 
to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  with  public  school  programs  which 
have  been  described  in  Gertrude  Forrester’s 
Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  other 
recent  books  on  this  subject.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  that 
may  be  helpful  in  developing  a  better  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  program  for  blind  students. 
Perhaps  if  the  term  vocational  guidance  is 
understood,  schools  for  the  blind  will  recog¬ 
nize  their  shortcomings.  The  National  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Association  has  adopted  these 
principles,  “Vocational  Guidance  is  the  process 
of  assisting  the  individual  to  choose  an  occu¬ 
pation,  prepare  for  it,  enter  upon  and  progress 
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in  it. 
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Choosing  an  Occupation 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  student  is  to 
choose  the  occupation.  Superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  have  had  a  tendency  to 
make  a  choice  and  tell  the  student  that  he  will 
succeed  in  this  or  that  field.  Since  the  student 
is  going  to  make  the  actual  choice,  he  must  be 
supplied  with  a  great  deal  of  information. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  have  not  used 
very  much  initiative  or  imagination  in  collect¬ 
ing  information  of  this  nature.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  student  must  do  a  great  deal  of  explor¬ 
ing  under  helpful  guidance  before  he  can 
make  a  wise  choice  of  an  occupation.  A  course 
in  occupational  information  should  be  given 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This  course 
should  include  all  types  of  occupations,  not 
merely  those  open  to  the  blind.  General 
features  of  the  large  groups  of  occupations 
may  be  followed  by  investigation  by  students 
of  a  few  particular  types  of  work  interesting 
to  them.  The  student  then  reports  to  the  class, 
using  an  outline  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  History  and  importance  of  work 

2.  The  kinds  of  work  performed 

3.  Training 

4.  Other  qualifications  or  requirements 

5.  Number  and  distribution  of  workers 

6.  Trends  of  employment 

7.  Income  and  chances  of  advancement 

8.  How  to  enter  occupation 

9.  Advantages  and  disadvantages 

10.  Reports  of  interviews  and  biographies 

11.  Sources  of  further  information 
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The  teacher  will  not  find  very  much  mate¬ 
rial  available  in  braille  or  on  the  Talking 
Book.  Harry  Kitson’s  1  Find  My  Vocation  and 
biographies  and  articles  about  successful  blind 
people  can  be  read  in  braille.  For  the  most 
part,  print  material  will  have  to  be  gathered 
and  read  to  the  students.  There  are  over 
21,000  different  jobs  in  our  country.  A  list  of 
these  jobs  will  be  found  in  The  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles.  This  publication  lists 
and  describes  these  jobs  and  indicates  job 
families — occupations  requiring  similar  quali¬ 
fications.  There  are  several  publications  on 
fob  Analysis  for  different  industries.  Every 
counselor  should  subscribe  to  Occupations  and 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  The  Currently  Active 
Occupation  Series  may  be  seen  at  the  local 
United  States  Employment  Office.  Much  val¬ 
uable  material  may  be  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
200  Sources  of  Pamphlet  Material  is  distrib¬ 
uted  free  of  charge.  Within  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  there  is  an  Occupational  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Guidance  Service  which  will  answer 
questions  from  workers  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  For  guidance  to  further  training,  every 
school  should  have  American  Universities  and 
Colleges,  American  Junior  Colleges,  Wording 
Your  Way  Through  College,  and  A  Guide  to 
Private  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Summer 
Camps.  A  collection  of  catalogues  from  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  the  state  should  be  at 
hand  as  well  as  material  about  local  trade 
schools,  business  schools,  etc.  The  Guide  to 
Correspondence  Courses  may  be  obtained  for 
five  cents  from  the  Extension  Division,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Val¬ 
uable  information  can  be  obtained  from 
unions  and  various  professional  associations. 
One  will  be  able  to  obtain  valuable  occupa¬ 
tional  material  from  the  following: 

United  States  Department  of  Labor 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

United  States  Employment  Service 

Institute  of  Research 


Occupational  Index 

Bellman  Publishing  Company 

Commonwealth  Book  Company 

Science  Research  Associates 

Material  for  the  teacher  on  testing  in  the 
guidance  program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
books,  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude  Testing,  Wal¬ 
ter  V.  Bingham,  and  Testing  and  Counseling 
in  the  High-School  Guidance  Program,  John 
G.  Darley.  A  complete  list  of  tests  and  certain 
other  material  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Psychological  Corporation.  Intelligence  test¬ 
ing,  Seashore  Musical  Test,  Vaughn  Mechani¬ 
cal  Tests,  and  Bernreuter  Personality  Inven¬ 
tory  have  proved  of  scientific  value  when  used 
with  the  blind.  Information  on  braille  tests 
will  be  supplied  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

The  radio  and,  occasionally,  photoplays  are 
sources  of  material  on  occupations.  One  can 
keep  in  touch  with  these  fields  by  subscribing 
to  Film  and  Radio  Discussion  Guide.  Re¬ 
cordings  for  School  Use  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  of  the  blind.  Along  this 
line  one  may  obtain  information  from  the 
Educational  and  Radio  Script  and  Transcript 
Exchange,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Partially  seeing  students  could 
get  information  from  educational  films  deal¬ 
ing  with  occupations.  A  list  of  such  films  may 
be  obtained  from  H.  V.  Wilson  Company, 
Educational  Screens,  Inc.,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

There  are  some  books  that  will  give  a  clear 
picture  of  the  modern  vocational  guidance 
program.  Every  school  should  have  these 
recognized  books:  (1)  Principles  and  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Vocational  Guidance,  George  E. 
Meyers;  (2)  Methods  of  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance,  Gertrude  Forrester;  and  (3)  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Services  in  Education,  by  Anna 
Y.  Reed. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  give  only  a  very 
selected  list  of  the  materials  on  vocations  that 
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are  available.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
school  for  the  blind  cannot  collect  a  vast 
amount  of  vocational  guidance  material  and 
keep  it  up  to  date  for  its  students  and 
teachers. 

Visits  to  places  of  employment  and  organ¬ 
ized  exhibits  should  be  arranged.  The  class 
should  discuss  in  advance  what  to  look  for. 
Some  schools  have  a  “vocations”  day.  A  stu¬ 
dent  writes  to  some  worker  of  his  choice 
asking  permission  to  visit  him  for  the  day. 

The  career  conference  has  proved  very 
valuable  in  high  schools  where  it  has  been 
used.  Members  of  a  service  club  representing 
various  occupations  come  to  the  school  on  a 
certain  few  days  to  talk  and  answer  students’ 
questions.  In  advance  the  student  chooses  the 
occupations  which  he  wishes  to  hear  about. 
After  the  conference  students  write  reports 
which  are  read  by  members  of  the  service 
club.  Since  the  Lions  Club  has  always  worked 
with  the  blind,  this  would  be  the  first  service 
club  to  approach.  The  Kiwanis  Club  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  vocational  guidance. 

There  are  many  school  activities  that  may 
be  arranged.  Successful  business  people  and 
former  graduates  should  be  asked  to  hold 
practice  interviews  with  students.  A  pupil  has 
learned  a  great  deal  when  he  knows  how  to 
be  interviewed.  Keeping  appointments,  neat 
appearance,  health,  brevity  and  many  other 
things  important  to  the  student’s  success  will 
be  stressed.  Vocational  quiz  contests,  voca¬ 
tional  parties,  vocational  Town  Hall  meetings, 
school  assemblies  and  plays  should  be  parts 
of  the  program.  Hobby  shows  will  encourage 
students  along  vocational  lines.  A  career  club 
under  wise  supervision  will  be  an  asset  to 
any  school. 

Training 

A  cumulative  record  should  be  kept  for 
each  student  that  will  include  physical  data, 
intelligence  and  other  test  ratings,  personality 
characteristics,  extracurricular  achievements, 
and  information  on  special  aptitudes  and  in- 
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terests.  The  counselor  will  refer  to  this  mate¬ 
rial  and  have  several  conferences  with  the 
student  to  help  him  decide  on  a  vocation. 

When  the  student  has  decided  upon  an 
occupation,  the  next  step  is  preparation.  All 
the  schools  for  the  blind  offer  some  prepara¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  still 
cling  to  the  traditional  training  in  broom  mak¬ 
ing,  caning,  weaving,  music,  piano  tuning, 
sewing,  and  simple  home  economics.  Some  of 
the  schools  have  branched  out  into  agriculture, 
shoemaking,  racket  stringing,  advanced  home 
economics,  and  radio  repairing.  Woodwork 
receives  varying  degrees  of  emphasis.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  only  a  few  of  these  train¬ 
ing  courses  are  offered  in  any  one  school.  A 
few  schools  are  trying  to  do  something  to 
improve  their  out-of-date  vocational  programs. 
For  example,  Overbrook  has  purchased  $20,000 
worth  of  industrial  machinery  and  hired  a 
competent  instructor.  The  California  School 
for  the  Blind  admits,  what  must  be  evident  to 
all,  that  no  one  school  can  offer  enough  varied, 
adequate  training.  In  California  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents  are  sent  to  various  local  trade  schools, 
machine  shop  courses,  etc.  A  part  of  each  day 
is  spent  in  academic  work  at  the  school  for  the 
blind.  Students  who  are  planning  to  attend 
college  go  to  a  local  public  high  school.  Since 
the  Overbrook  and  California  plans  have  been 
used  for  only  a  few  years,  it  is  too  early  to 
accurately  judge  their  worth.  However,  one 
may  be  hopeful  that  more  schools  for  the 
blind  will  attack  the  problem  scientifically. 

Placement 

Only  the  six  or  seven  larger  schools  for  the 
blind  will  find  it  practical  to  hire  a  placement 
agent.  Overbrook  and  a  few  other  schools 
have  employed  placement  agents  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  so  that  they  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  traveling  and  investigation.  Most  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  with  smaller  student 
enrollments  will  do  well  to  co-operate  closely 
with  their  local  state  agency  that  places  adult 
blind  people.  This  agency  knows  the  employ- 
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ment  situation  better  than  the  teachers. 

The  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
has  done  a  systematic  job  of  placing  their  stu¬ 
dents  in  summer  work.  This  has  been  of 
much  value  in  placing  the  student  upon 
graduation.  Minnesota  has  also  had  some  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  plan.  One  of  the  possibilities 
that  most  schools  for  the  blind  overlook  is 
that  of  sending  their  capable  students  into 
the  neighborhood  to  mow  lawns,  wash  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  perform  other  common  tasks. 

Follow-Up 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  willing  to 
follow  up  their  product  to  see  that  it  performs 
well.  Certainly  blind  students  deserve  as  much 
consideration  from  the  school  they  attended. 
If  the  school  for  the  blind  is  not  interested 
and  does  not  believe  in  them,  who  does?  Usu¬ 
ally  this  follow-up  work  should  be  done  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind.  Very  few  schools  for  the  blind  are 
doing  any  follow-up  work  on  their  graduates. 

Research 

Occupational  information  must  be  kept  up 
to  date.  By  using  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Titles  and  fob  Analysis  many  possible 
occupations  for  the  blind  will  be  discovered. 
These  should  be  investigated.  Possibilities  of 
encouraging  employers  to  give  the  visually 
handicapped  an  opportunity  to  work  should 
receive  constant  attention.  Research  should  be 

The  South  Dakota  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  will  hold  its  1946  convention  on 
June  3  and  4  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Gary,  South  Dakota.  The  guest  speaker  is  to 
be  Honorable  M.  Q.  Sharpe,  Governor  of 
South  Dakota.  All  ex-students  of  the  school 
and  all  blind  persons  in  the  state  are  eligible 


carried  on  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  vocational  guidance  program. 

Qualifications  for  a  Vocational  Counselor 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  work  cannot  be 
done  successfully  without  special  qualifica¬ 
tions.  A  counselor  must  be  an  extrovert  and  a 
hard  worker.  Besides  a  good  liberal  education, 
one  should  have  training  in  the  principles  of 
vocational  guidance,  analysis  of  jobs,  and 
methods  of  counseling  the  individual.  Field 
work  in  vocational  guidance  is  essential.  One 
should  know  something  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  blindness,  psychology  of  blind¬ 
ness,  laws  affecting  the  blind,  and  diseases  of 
the  eye.  Teaching  experience  and  two  or  three 
years  of  factory  or  commercial  work  should  be 
required. 

Summary 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  process  continuing 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  a  wide 
range  of  information  so  he  can  intelligently 
choose  a  vocation.  Getting  into  the  right  voca¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
life  of  an  individual.  The  school  should  be 
responsible  for  helping  the  student  to  see 
through  himself  and  to  see  himself  through. 

This  will  include  guidance,  training,  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  state  agency  for  the  blind 
in  placement  and  follow-up.  Better  vocational 
guidance  is  essential  if  the  blind  are  going  to 
hold  the  gain  in  employment  made  during 
World  War  II. 

'tr  fllJCT  H 

for  membership  in  the  Association.  Board 
and  room  will  be  free  for  the  two  days  of  the 
convention.  Those  planning  to  attend  the 
convention  please  notify  the  secretary,  Miss 
Gladys  Woodbury,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Gary,  South  Dakota,  at  least  a  wee\  before  the 
opening  date  of  the  convention. 


EYE  CLINIC  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

MARGARET  MOELLER 


One  of  the  most  interesting  annual  voyages 
in  the  world  is  that  taken  every  year  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  steamer,  Nascopie,  when  she 
faces  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  Arctic  seas 
to  deliver  supplies  to  trading  posts  and  mission 
stations  in  the  Eastern  Arctic  and  bring  back 
the  furs  collected. 

Except  for  the  radio,  with  its  limited  range, 
and  the  occasional  visit  of  a  plane  to  some 
station  on  an  emergency  trip,  the  yearly  arri¬ 
val  of  this  ship  is  the  only  contact  which  those 
residing  in  the  north  have  with  the  outside 
world.  Bags  of  mail — a  whole  year’s  messages 
— coal,  ammunition,  groceries,  clothing,  wood 
for  building,  and  medical  supplies — in  fact 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  living  is  taken 
in  on  this  staunch  little  ice-breaker  freighter. 
No  wonder  “ship  time”  is  eagerly  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  by  those  in  lonely  outposts,  and  is  a 
very  busy  time  for  everyone.  Besides  the  un¬ 
loading  of  freight  and  loading  of  furs,  there 
are  the  patients  to  be  seen  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  the  dentist;  the  hearing 
by  the  magistrate  of  the  court  of  cases  brought 
in  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  for 
trial;  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  needy;  and  the 
administration  of  the  various  religious  or¬ 
dinances  by  the  visiting  bishops  to  those  who 
desire  to  be  confirmed,  baptised,  or  married. 

When  the  Nascopie  reached  Churchill  in 
early  August  this  past  summer,  a  new  venture 
was  inaugurated  when,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
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for  the  Blind  and  the  Canadian  Government, 
an  ophthalmologist,  an  optometrist,  and  a 
nurse  set  forth  to  hold  the  first  eye  clinics  for 
the  Eskimo. 

Not  knowing  just  what  they  might  find, 
this  group  went  prepared  for  almost  anything. 
The  blind  in  the  willow  shop  of  the  Institute 
had  made  waterproof  panniers  such  as  they 
supplied  the  field  ambulance  corps  in  action 
overseas.  All  medical  supplies,  drugs,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  dressings  were  kept  dry  in  one, 
while  the  other  held  lenses  and  frames,  as 
well  as  photographic  material. 

At  each  post,  the  Nascopie  anchors  well  out 
from  shore  because  of  tides  and  lack  of  dock¬ 
ing  facilities,  so  that  on  rough  days,  especially, 
it  was  essential  to  keep  the  supplies  dry  when 
going  ashore  in  the  small  boats. 

At  two  of  the  posts,  Chesterfield  Inlet,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  Pangnir- 
tung,  at  the  southeast  of  Baffin  Island,  there 
are  small  hospitals  run  by  the  Catholic  and 
Anglican  missions,  respectively.  There,  the 
eye  clinics  were  held  in  the  hospitals,  and 
those  needing  operative  care  were  attended  to 
and  left  in  the  care  of  the  resident  physician 
and  the  nurses.  Five  operations  were  per¬ 
formed  en  route  in  the  little  dispensary  of 
the  ship,  and  the  patients  taken  to  the  hospital 
at  Pangnirtung  for  aftercare.  They  will  be 
taken  during  the  winter  to  a  post  on  the  “in¬ 
going  route”  of  the  Nascopie,  where  she  will 
pick  them  up  next  summer  and  return  them 
to  their  homes.  It  is  therefore  quite  an  under¬ 
taking  to  arrange  for  operations  and  care  for 
these  people,  and  especially  so  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  the  head  of  the  family — which  means 
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the  removal  of  the  patient,  his  family,  dogs, 
and  household  goods  for  a  year  at  the  least. 

At  the  ports-of-call  not  boasting  a  hospital, 
the  clinics  were  set  up  wherever  space  could 
be  found — sometimes  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
warehouse,  or  perhaps  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
post  manager,  or  in  an  old  building.  It  is 
surprising  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
very  little,  and  quite  a  few  patients  were  seen 
at  each  of  the  ten  ports-of-call. 

On  the  whole,  the  Eskimo  had  healthy, 
normal  eyes,  contrary  to  the  impression 
usually  given.  Of  course  a  number  of  them, 
especially  the  older  ones,  needed  glasses,  and 
these  were  fitted  whenever  possible.  The 
optometrist  had  a  difficult  task  fitting  a  stan¬ 
dard  mount  to  the  extremely  flat,  broad  face 
of  the  Eskimo.  The  patients  were  amazed  and 
most  appreciative  of  the  results,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  just  how  practical  these 


glasses  will  be  in  the  extreme  northern  cold. 

The  ophthalmologist  examined  208  natives 
in  all,  and  found  126  of  these  had  normal 
eyes.  In  many  who  gave  a  history  of  repeated 
attacks  of  snow  blindness,  there  seemed  no 
evidence  of  permanent  disturbance.  Accidents 
from  rifles  backfiring  seemed  to  play  quite  a 
large  part  in  cases  of  disorganized  globes,  or 
optic  atrophy,  or  corneal  scars;  but  these,  ex¬ 
cept  for  seven  who  were  definitely  blind,  all 
had  either  one  good  eye  or  fair  vision  in  both. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  race  who  live 
out  of  doors,  myopia  was  rare,  there  being 
only  seven  cases  seen.  The  optometrist  re¬ 
fracted  1 12  Eskimos,  and  68  of  these  were 
fitted  with  glasses.  This  was  out  of  a  total 
population  of  1,564  Eskimos  scattered  over  the 
10,000  miles  of  rocky,  ice-bound  territory  north 
of  60 0  latitude,  and  extending  to  within  1,000 
miles  of  the  North  Pole. 


A.A.W.B.  ANNOUNCES  SERVICE  CERTIFICATES 
FOR  HOME  TEACHERS 


The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers  has,  by  unanimous  decision,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  the  proposal  to  create  a  “Service  Certi¬ 
ficate”  for  persons  with  twenty  or  more  years 
of  service  as  home  teachers.  It  was  stressed 
in  this  proposal  that  these  workers  “have 
carried  the  battle  for  home  teaching  for  so 
many  years,  and  have  given  dignity  and 
progress  to  the  home  teaching  program,”  and 
that  “it  is  customary  in  any  certification  pro¬ 
cedure  to  blanket  in  those  persons  of  long¬ 
time  service  and  experience.”  The  Board  of 
Directors  has  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  au¬ 
thorized  the  Board  of  Certification  to  pro¬ 


ceed  with  the  preparations  for  issuing  Service 
Certificates. 

Executives  of  organizations  in  work  with 
the  blind  are  urged  to  submit  to  the  Board 
of  Certification  the  name  of  any  home 
teacher  in  their  organization  who  has  twenty 
or  more  years  of  service.  It  is  requested  that 
the  name  and  address  of  the  home  teacher 
be  given  so  that  certain  information  needed 
for  the  records  may  be  secured  before  issuing 
these  Service  Certificates. 

The  co-operation  of  all  agencies  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 
Secretary 

A.A.W.B.  Board  of  Certification 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
ENDANGER  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 


During  the  past  several  years  many  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Those  introduced 
into  the  Lower  House  have  been  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where  they 
have  reposed  awaiting  consideration.  Finally, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  decided 
to  make  a  study  of  the  complete  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  with  a  view  to  making  such 
changes  as  would  seem  advisable  after  ten 
years’  experience  with  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Extended  hearings  are  now  in  progress. 

Some  of  the  changes  recommended  by  re¬ 
sponsible  organizations  have  alarmed  blind 
people  and  their  friends.  While  the  proposed 
changes  would  permit  group  treatment  of  the 
blind,  they  require  that  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  blind  assistance  be  placed 
entirely  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  would 
be  the  other  relief  provisions  recommended 
by  these  agencies. 

As  a  result,  the  blind  people  have  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  their  special  needs  would  be  looked 
after  by  persons  understanding  their  problems. 
True,  a  wise  relief  administrator  would  take 
into  account  the  special  needs  of  blind  people, 
but  sightless  relief  recipients  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  feel  that  the  general  relief  agents 
have  little  comprehension  of  their  special  re¬ 
quirements.  Recommendations  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  if  carried  out,  would  in  many 
states  completely  divorce  blind  relief  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  agencies  rendering  general 
services  to  the  blind.  These  proposed  changes 
would  largely  nullify  the  efforts  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  obtain  special  consideration  of  their 
needs,  for  which  they  have  fought  for  two 
generations. 


The  Forand  bill,  H.R.  5686,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
provides  that  the  Federal  government  will 
reimburse  the  states  to  the  amount  of  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  funds  expended  by  the  state 
relief  agency  in  carrying  on  welfare  work  for 
the  needy — including  the  blind.  If  this  relief 
agency  happened  to  be  in  a  separate  state  de¬ 
partment  from  that  administering  general 
services  to  the  blind,  the  prospects  seem  good 
for  the  establishment  of  two  state  agencies — 
one  supported  entirely  by  the  state,  and  the 
other  receiving  Federal  reimbursement,  and 
each  carrying  on  welfare  services  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  not  hard  to  envision  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  the  existing  agency  for  the  blind 
which  is  not  receiving  Federal  aid,  even 
though  the  Federally  supported  agency  were 
not  operating  a  complete  program  for  the 
blind  population  of  the  state. 

Following  are  some  recommendations  in 
which  friends  of  the  blind  will  be  interested: 


NECESSARY  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  X 

Above  all,  aid  to  the  blind  should  not  be 
thrown  into  any  general  relief  program.  The 
blind  have  fought  for  special  assistance  under 
the  states  for  forty-five  years.  Twenty-nine 
states  already  had  special  aid  for  the  blind  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Social  Security  law  was 
passed.  If  the  blind  are  thrown  into  a  general 
relief  program  on  the  Federal  level,  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  blind  to 
hold  special  treatment  on  the  state  level. 


no 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Ten  years  of  experience  with  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  leads  blind  people  and  workers 
for  the  blind  to  make  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  Title  X: 

A.  Each  state  should  have  sole  authority  to 
establish  its  own  definition  of  need;  and  its 
own  standards  for  meeting  need;  thus  would 
individual  states  have  the  right  within  certain 
limits  to  work  out  their  own  plans  for  extend¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  blind  and  still  receive  Federal 
reimbursement. 

B.  In  determining  need  the  state  should 
be  required  to  allow  for  the  special  expenses 
of  blindness.  Not  less  than  $25  a  month  should 
be  granted  for  this  purpose. 

C.  In  order  to  stimulate  blind  individuals 
to  become  self-supporting  and  to  encourage 
friends  to  extend  help,  in  calculating  resources 
at  least  $240  of  income  from  any  source  should 
be  disregarded.  In  addition,  if  the  total  in¬ 
come  from  all  sources  exceeds  $240,  not  more 
than  half  of  such  excess  as  is  derived  from 
earnings  should  be  taken  into  account. 

D.  Legal  responsibility  of  relatives  should 
not  be  counted  on,  since  such  a  provision  is 
impossible  to  enforce  satisfactorily  and  leads 
only  to  unhappiness  for  the  blind  person. 

E.  Reimbursement  to  the  states  should  be 
based  upon  the  ability  of  the  states  to  pay. 
States  with  an  average  per  capita  income 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  country  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  50%  reimbursement  from  the  Federal 
government  for  aid  extended  to  the  blind. 
The  poorer  states  should  receive  a  reimburse¬ 
ment  up  to  75%,  thus  making  possible  more 
liberal  treatment  in  such  localities. 

F.  The  amount  of  aid  should  be  more  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind.  To  this 
end,  the  ceiling  on  Federal  reimbursement  to 
the  states  should  be  removed,  or,  if  not  re¬ 
moved,  provision  should  be  made  for  addi¬ 
tional  reimbursement  to  the  states  for  the 
special  expenses  of  blindness,  so  that  the 
states  may  in  their  payments  to  blind  people 
make  allowance  for  such  expenses  and  still 
receive  the  Federal  reimbursement,  even 


though  these  grants  may  bring  the  total 
paid  to  an  individual  to  a  sum  greater  than 
the  ceiling. 

AN  INSURANCE  AGAINST 
BLINDNESS 

The  Social  Security  Act  includes  a  plan  for 
extending  relief  to  needy  aged  people  with  in¬ 
vestigations  to  determine  need  in  each  case. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  aged  from  the  humilia¬ 
tion  and  surveillance  associated  with  a  relief 
administration,  an  insurance  plan  is  included 
in  the  law  under  which  those  who  become 
aged  in  the  future  will  receive  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  an  annuity  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
Act  also  includes  a  relief  plan  for  the  needy 
blind,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corres¬ 
ponding  program  for  insuring  wage  earners 
losing  their  sight  in  the  future  against  the 
consequent  dependency. 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  set  up  a  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  against  blindness.  It  should 
not  be  exactly  like  the  old-age  insurance  be¬ 
cause  the  situation  of  the  blind  is  different. 
Blindness  may  come  at  any  age.  It  not  only 
reduces  earning  power  but  increases  the  cost 
of  living  because  of  the  special  expenses  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  lack  of  sight.  Unlike  the 
aged,  however,  the  blind  have  a  possibility 
of  partial  rehabilitation,  and  the  annuity 
should  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
such  rehabilitation.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
insurance  payments  to  the  blind  should  be 
in  two  parts : 

1.  An  annuity,  such  as  the  person  would 
have  received  had  he  reached  age  65  instead 
of  becoming  blind,  based  on  such  equity  as 
he  as  a  payroll  tax  payer  may  have  built  up 
in  the  Insurance  Trust  Fund;  and 

2.  An  allowance  of  say  $40  a  month  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  imposed  by 
blindness. 

While  the  $40  a  month  should  never  be 
disturbed,  the  annuity  factor  might  be  re¬ 
duced  as  earning  power  is  recovered.  The  re¬ 
duction,  however,  should  be  made  in  a  way 
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not  to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  slow 
and  tedious  rehabilitation.  The  blind  annui¬ 
tant  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  a  demon¬ 
strated  earning  power  up  to  say  $60  a  month 
before  there  is  any  reduction  in  his  annuity 
payments.  These  payments  might  then  be  re¬ 
duced  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  incentive 
to  acquire  a  greater  earning  power.  These 
should  neither  be  reduced  suddenly,  as  in  the 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  plan,  nor 
by  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  earned,  but  by 
fifty  cents  for  each  dollar  earned.  Thus  there 
would  be  a  monetary  reward  for  further  ef¬ 
fort.  The  increased  cost  of  living  still  con¬ 
tinues  and  therefore  the  $40  a  month  should 
not  be  withheld. 

True,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  annuity 
will  require  some  slight  additional  adminis¬ 
trative  expense.  However,  the  number  of 
blinded  wage  earners  of  working  age  will  be 
only  a  few  thousand.  The  human  rehabilita¬ 
tive  value  of  the  gradual  reduction  is  well 
worth  the  extra  cost. 

Three-fourths  of  blindness  is  preventable. 
The  incidence  of  blindness  in  the  wage 
earning  years  is  declining  and  will  eventually 
tend  to  disappear  from  the  population.  The 
$40  a  month  permanent  allowance  to  indus¬ 
trial  workers  who  are  blind  is  not  excessive. 
It  is  only  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  permanent 
pension  allowed  the  military  blinded. 

Robert  B.  Irwin 
Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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The  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
has  appointed  Frank  Johns  and  Mrs.  Johns, 
of  Hartford,  to  the  positions  of  superintendent 
and  matron,  respectively,  to  succeed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks,  whose  resignations  from 


the  School  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
present  academic  year  in  June.  Mr.  Johns,  the 
newly  appointed  superintendent,  came  to 
Hartford  about  four  years  ago  from  Jerome, 
Idaho,  where  he  was  an  instructor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  the  boys  at  the  Idaho  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Hillyer 
College,  and  during  part  of  the  war  years 
was  employed  at  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Niles-Bemont-Pond  Company,  in 
Hartford.  Mrs.  Johns  was  graduated  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  in  1937,  and,  following  her 
graduation,  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  at 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  came  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  School  from  the  Overbrook  School  in 
August,  1918.  Mr.  Hicks,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Batavia  School  for  the  Blind,  had  al¬ 
ready  considerable  teaching  experience  to  his 
credit,  having  been  for  several  years  at  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  During  the 
incumbency  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  at  the 
Connecticut  School,  the  curriculum  there  has 
been  enlarged,  and  two  commodious  build¬ 
ings,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  dormitory  for 
younger  boys  have  been  added  to  the  school 
plant  of  nearly  twenty  acres.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hicks  are  planning  to  retire  to<  Mrs.  Hicks’s 
native  township,  North  Hero,  Vermont, 
where  they  have  built  a  home. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SET  FOR  JUNE  5 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  5,  at  3:30  p.m., 
at  the  Foundation’s  headquarters,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hearing  reports  of  officers,  electing 
trustees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transacting  any  other  business  that 
may  properly  come  before  the  meeting. 
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Guide  for  Parents  of  a  Preschool  Bund 
Child.  By  Gertrude  Van  den  Broek.  48  pp. 
New  York:  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
205  East  42  Street, New  York  17, New  York. 
15^  outside  of  New  York  State. 

Two  years  ago  a  Manual  for  Parents  of 
Preschool  Blind  Children  was  published  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
its  first  edition  was  exhausted  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  so  great  was  the  need  for  this  type  of 
literature.  Today,  another  and  equally  valu¬ 
able  booklet  has  appeared,  this  one  published 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and 
called  Guide  for  Parents  of  a  Preschool  Blind 
Child.  The  authors  of  these  two  booklets,  Mrs. 
Edith  L.  Speer,  until  recently  director  of  the 
Lighthouse  Nursery  School  in  New  York, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Van  den  Broek,  preschool 
educator  for  the  Commission,  respectively, 
have  had  years  of  experience  upon  which  to 
draw.  Their  experience,  however,  has  given 
them  sufficiently  different  perspectives  so  that 
their  publications  supplement,  rather  than 
duplicate,  each  other.  Together,  they  provide 
a  text  for  the  elementary  education,  not  only 
of  the  parents  of  blind  preschool  children,  but 
of  professional  workers  for  the  blind  who  find 
themselves  dealing  with  these  children  for  the 
first  time. 

Whereas  Mrs.  Speer’s  experience  had  for 
some  years  been  centered  in  the  Nursery 
School  with  children  whose  background  was 
strictly  “big  city”  in  character,  Miss  Van  den 
Broek’s  has  been  primarily  with  children  in 
their  own  homes  outside  of  New  York  City. 
This  means  that  she  has  worked  with  rural, 


as  well  as  with  urban,  families,  and  with  very 
young  babies,  as  well  as  with  children  from 
two  to  five.  Both  writers  have  had  experience 
with  parents  of  all  cultural  and  economic 
levels,  a  fact  which  may  account,  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  wide  range  of  usefulness  already 
achieved  by  the  Manual,  and  about  to  be 
achieved,  this  reviewer  feels  sure,  by  the 
Guide. 

In  method  of  presentation  of  content  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  these  two 
publications.  Whereas  the  Manual  puts  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  on  what  to  do  in  concrete 
situations,  the  Guide  gives  major  attention  to 
the  building  up  of  a  wholesome,  stimulating 
milieu,  and  to  the  psychological  and  educa¬ 
tional  principles  which  work  to  create  a  de¬ 
sirable  family  atmosphere. 

In  its  first  main  division,  Judging  the  Child’s 
Situation,  the  Guide  starts  by  pointing  out 
that  the  effects  of  a  child’s  blindness  on  him 
are  dependent  on  at  least  three  factors:  the 
degree  of  his  blindness;  his  general  intelli¬ 
gence;  and  his  environment.  This  seems  too 
obvious  to  need  mentioning;  actually,  their 
reality  is  often  forgotten  by  everyone  involved 
in  the  emotionally  charged  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  the  blind  baby.  Even  the  medical 
profession  is  likely  to  forget  that  babies  do 
not  develop  purely  on  the  basis  of  matura¬ 
tion,  but  must  have  suitable  environmental 
stimulation  before  maturational  factors  can 
become  effective. 

Necessary  requirements  for  helping  a  blind 
child  to  find  his  true  place  in  life  are  pre¬ 
sented,  with  particular  emphasis  on  three 
freedoms  which  are  too  often  denied  him  by 
those  who  love  him  most — freedom  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  objects;  freedom  to  move  about  as 
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much  as  possible;  freedom  to  ask  questions. 
The  needs  for  these  freedoms  arise  in  the 
life  of  the  child  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  presented,  but  all  three  are  of  lifelong 
importance  to  him. 

Parents’  attitudes  are  considered  next,  both 
the  helpful  and  the  harmful  ones.  This  is 
followed  by  two  excellent  sections,  one  on  the 
effect  of  parental  attitudes  on  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  and  the  other  on  problems  arising 
directly  from  the  child’s  blindness.  There  are 
two  statements  here  which  might  have  been 
more  heavily  emphasized,  if  this  reviewer’s 
experience  with  blind  preschool  children  and 
their  parents  can  be  considered  at  all  typical: 

“Be  certain  when  you  make  a  request  that 
the  child  understands  what  is  expected.  Hav¬ 
ing  missed  some  details  of  the  total  situation 
which  caused  you  to  make  it,  he  may  not  be 
clear  about  it,  and  may  appear  to  be  dis¬ 
obedient  when  actually  he  is  confused.” 

“Blind  children  usually  have  to  deal  with 
people  who  have  unwholesome  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  them.  They  have  to  develop  their  self- 
confidence  in  spite  of  such  negative  attitudes 
as  pity,  overanxiety  for  their  physical  safety, 
and  the  fixed  assumption  that  they  must  re¬ 
main  quite  helpless  throughout  life — a  con¬ 
viction  which  sometimes  gives  rise  to  utter 
astonishment  at  the  children’s  efficiency.” 

In  succeeding  divisions  of  the  Guide,  sound 
advice  is  given,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  on 
the  child’s  physical  development  and  needs, 
his  emotional  and  social  development,  his 
mental  development  and  needs,  and  his  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  Each  one  of  these  divisions  is  good. 
One  topic  which  might  have  been  mentioned, 
and  is  not,  is  that  of  the  advisability  of  the 
parents  having  more  children.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  deal  with,  since  it  is 
related  to  many  religious  and  cultural  con¬ 
cepts  that  exert  strong  controls.  However,  it 
is  a  question  with  which  one  is  faced  fre¬ 
quently.  Possibly,  in  some  future  revision  of 
this  material,  it  can  at  least  be  pointed  out 
that  there  are  few  causes  of  blindness  which, 
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in  themselves,  should  prohibit  the  parents 
from  having  more  children.  Environmental 
factors  which  can  usually  be  changed,  if  the 
parents  wish  to  change  them,  often  bulk 
larger  than  physiological  ones,  in  cases  where 
this  question  is  raised.  Today,  however,  when 
we  are  experiencing  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  babies  born  visually  handicapped,  and 
when,  for  the  most  part,  these  babies  are 
handicapped  from  causes  over  which  there 
are  at  present  no  known  controls,  this  question 
is  of  vital  importance  to  many  parents. 

The  final  division  of  the  Guide  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Maxfield-Fjeld  Adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 
as  an  orientation  device  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  parents  to  recognize  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  preschool  blind  children  at  given 
age  levels.  The  device  is  well  used  and  should 
be  helpful  to  many  a  parent  who  wonders 
whether  she  is  expecting  too  much  or  too 
little  of  her  blind  child. 

At  the  end  of  this  last  division,  the  subject 
of  the  child’s  entrance  into  a  school  for  the 
blind  is  dealt  with  firmly  but  tactfully.  One 
striking  omission  appears,  however.  No  previ¬ 
ous  mention  has  been  made  of  braille  classes 
in  the  public  schools,  and  only  slight  refer¬ 
ence  to  sight-conservation  classes.  When  they 
are  not  even  suggested  in  this  final  division, 
in  a  discussion  of  school  placement,  the  omis¬ 
sion  cannot  but  be  striking  to  anyone  who 
knows  that  such  classes  do  exist.  In  New 
York  State  itself,  braille  classes  are  to  be 
found  in  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo;  and 
sight-conservation  classes  exist  in  about  25 
cities.  Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole, 
there  are  at  least  20  cities  having  braille  classes, 
and  over  200  cities  and  towns  having  sight- 
conservation  classes.  Some  children  who  start 
life  as  blind,  become  sight-conservation  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  time  they  reach  school  because  of 
operations  or  other  remedial  treatment.  It  is 
suggested  that  another  edition  of  this  Guide 
be  extended  sufficiently  to  include  advice  to 
parents  on  how  to  choose  between  a  braille 
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or  sight-saving  class,  where  such  exists,  and 
the  residential  school  for  the  blind. 

The  booklet  ends  with  a  good  bibliography. 
This  Guide  for  Parents  of  a  Preschool  Blind 
Child  is  an  important  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  care  of  preschool,  visually  handi¬ 
capped  youngsters.  It  has  few  faults,  and 
these  are  in  the  nature  of  omission  rather 
than  of  commission. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Ph.D. 
Consulting  Psychologist 
New  Y or New  Y or \ 


WAR-BLINDED  VETERANS 
ORGANIZE  FOR  MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 

In  March,  1945,  a  group  of  war-blinded 
veterans  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital, 
Avon,  Connecticut,  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  association  is  to 
see  that  the  valuable  training  given  by  the 
government  to  war-blinded  men  in  hospital 
is  made  to  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  of  these  men 
as  they  return  to  the  civilian  scene,  instead  of 
being  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  readjustment  to 
normal  living.  Within  a  very  short  time  after 
veterans  began  receiving  their  disability  dis¬ 
charge,  letters  began  to  pour  into  Old  Farms 
asking  for  help  in  the  business  of  getting 
placed  in  jobs,  etc.  The  difficulties  which  these 
men  encountered  were  not  the  fault  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  nor  of  the  various 
placement  agencies  operated  by  veterans’,  or 
other  organizations.  It  was,  in  general,  the 
fault  of  the  sighted  public  and  its  misconcep¬ 
tion  in  assuming  that  a  man  blinded  in  the 
war  and  receiving  a  pension  of  from  $200  to 
$300  per  month  would  be  content  to  just  sit 
back  and  do  nothing. 

The  only  answer  to  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  the  formation  of  an  organization  con¬ 
cerned  specifically  with  the  mutual  welfare  of 


blinded  veterans  after  their  discharge  from 
military  service.  The  Blinded  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation  was  the  result. 

Aims  of  the  organization,  in  addition  to  the 
one  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are: 

To  handle  any  of  the  problems  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  to1  take  care  of  their  general  welfare. 

To  assist  and  co-operate  with  all  other  ex¬ 
isting  agencies  for  the  blind. 

To  assist  with  and  expedite  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  Veterans  Administration  (insur¬ 
ance,  pension,  medication.  Public  Law  16, 
Public  Law  309,  etc.). 

To  assist  and  maintain  the  members  in  em¬ 
ployment,  in  the  job  which  will  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  happy. 

To  conduct  research  in  new  fields  not  yet 
touched  with  a  view  to  broadening  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind. 

To  obtain  and  distribute  information  on 
state  and  Federal  benefits. 

To  answer  questions,  deal  with  problems, 
and  encourage  suggestions  of  members. 

To  distribute  a  monthly  or  quarterly  paper 
designed  to  maintain  contact  between  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  disseminate  information. 

To  establish  the  organization  as  a  fraternal 
association,  with  annual  meetings  for  social 
and  business  reasons;  and  to  supervise  re¬ 
gional  clubs  which  may  be  formed. 

To  make  available  games,  scientific  devices, 
and  equipment  which  will  help  the  members. 

To  educate  the  public  concerning  blindness 
and  blind  people. 

To  do  all  in  the  organization’s  power  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  all  blind  people. 

Dues  in  the  organization  are  $5.00  per  year, 
which  is  insufficient  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  the  work.  Donations  to  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  Fund  may  be  made  by 
checks  payable  to  the  Blinded  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation  Fund  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSIONS,  1946 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

The  eighth  annual  Summer  School  for 
Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  will 
be  held  at  Hampton  Institute  from  June  18 
to  July  30.  This  training  program  is  a  co¬ 
operative  project  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  Hampton  Institute,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant 
director  of  the  Foundation,  and  Professor 
William  M.  Cooper,  dean  of  Summer  Study, 
at  Hampton.  Additional  instructors  this  year 
will  be:  Dr.  Powrie  Vaux  Doctor,  instructor 
in  English  and  History,  Gallaudet  College; 
Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield,  head  of  the  Primary 
Department,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind; 
and  Miss  Vivian  R.  Greene,  itinerant  teacher 
of  speech  reading,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
special  courses  to  be  offered  this  summer  in¬ 
clude  :  Teaching  Methods  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Elementary  Grades;  Kindergarten-Primary 
Curriculum  and  Methods  for  Blind  Children; 
Special  Techniques  and  Appliances  used  in 
Teaching  the  Blind;  Psychology  of  Deafness; 
Auricular  Training;  The  Teaching  of  Read¬ 
ing  to  Advanced  Deaf  Pupils;  Speech  Read¬ 
ing;  and  the  Language  Development  of  Deaf 
Pupils.  There  have  been  some  attractive  op¬ 
portunities  lately  for  trained  Negro  teachers, 
and  recent  inquiries  indicate  an  increased 
enrollment  in  these  courses. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  NORMAL 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  will  offer  during  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion,  June  17th  to  July  26,  1946,  several  courses 
dealing  with  the  education  of  blind  children. 
These  courses  will  form  a  part  of  the  summer 
program  of  the  Horace  H.  Rackham  School 
of  Special  Education.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 


feld,  Director  of  Educational  Research  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  con¬ 
duct  a  course  on  the  Education  of  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren.  Other  courses  include  Methods  of 
Teaching  the  Blind,  Practice  Teaching,  Braille 
Workshop,  etc.  The  facilities  of  the  Horace 
H.  Rackham  School  of  Special  Education  of¬ 
fer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  professional 
training  of  teachers  of  exceptional  children. 
Besides  course  offerings  in  the  special  areas 
of  blind,  deaf,  partially  sighted,  speech  defec¬ 
tive,  crippled,  and  mentally  retarded  children, 
the  summer  session  catalogue  includes  also  a 
considerable  number  of  general  courses  in  the 
field  of  the  exceptional  such  as  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene,  Clinical  Study  of  Exceptional  Children, 
Advanced  Course  in  Psychology  of  Special 
Education,  Measurement  and  Diagnosis  in 
Special  Education,  etc.  For  information  write 
to  Dr.  Francis  E.  Lord,  Director  of  Special 
Education,  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  again 
include  in  its  Summer  Session  program  a 
training  curriculum  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 
The  following  courses  will  be  offered,  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  July  29th,  and  ending  August 
23rd: 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind  (4  quarter 
credits) 

Problems  of  Blindness  (2  quarter  credits) 

Fundamentals  of  Braille  (2  quarter  credits) 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  of  the  American  Foundation 
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for  the  Blind,  will  be  on  the  visiting  Faculty 
to  teach  the  first  two  courses. 

In  addition  to  this  special  program,  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  from  the  general  program 
of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  taken  as  elec¬ 
tives.  Information  may  be  obtained  either 
from  Dr.  Francis  Powers,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle  5,  Washington,  or  from  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  Committee  on  Child  Development  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  extended  its  offerings  for  next  summer  by 
adding  a  Seminar  in  Advanced  Problems  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  to  be  conducted 
by  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the 
Foundation.  Other  special  courses  will  in¬ 
clude:  The  Exceptional  Child;  Methods  and 
Materials  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the 
Elementary  Grades;  Braille  Reading  and 
Writing;  and  The  Education  of  the  Partially- 
Seeing  Child.  Miss  Olive  S.  Peck,  supervisor 
of  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  will  work  with  Dr.  Potts  on  this 
program.  The  courses  are  offered  on  the 
graduate  level,  but  all  except  the  Seminar 
are  open  to  qualified  undergraduates.  Regis¬ 
tration  is  on  June  21  and  22,  and  the  eight- 
week  session  extends  from  June  24  to  August 
16.  Preliminary  arrangements  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  because  a  greatly  increased 
enrollment  is  seriously  taxing  lodging  facili¬ 
ties.  Communications  in  regard  to  courses 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Potts;  those  in  re¬ 
gard  to  lodging,  to  the  Director  of  Residence 
Halls,  Chadbourne  Hall,  Madison  6;  and 
those  in  regard  to  other  matters  to  Professor 
Kai  Jensen,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Child 
Development,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son  6,  Wisconsin. 


RADIO  INSTITUTE  NOW  GOING 
CONCERN 

In  June,  1945,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  written  by  Harold  Roll  and 
Leo  Hume  telling  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Radio  Engineering  Institute  at  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  blind 
students  a  year’s  training  in  the  study  of  radio 
servicing.  Harry  L.  Hines,  supervisor  of  the 
Institute,  reports  that  the  school,  which  has 
been  in  session  for  some  time  now,  has  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  from  nine  different  states;  and 
that  inquiries  concerning  the  course  have  been 
received  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  from  Canada,  England,  and  Cuba. 
Mr.  Hines  states  also  that  rehabilitation  per¬ 
sonnel  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  school, 
and  some  have  visited  the  Institute  to  look 
over  the  training  that  is  being  given  there. 

The  Sunday  W  orld-Herald  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Omaha,  carried  a  feature  story  on 
the  Institute  recently,  and  among  the  more 
interesting  information  it  contained  was  the 
announcement  that  already  one  blinded  vete¬ 
ran  of  World  War  II  is  enrolled  there. 

The  school  now  has  accommodation  for  60 
students. 


BRAILLE  POETS’  GUILD 

Merrill  Maynard,  of  Taunton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  poet,  and  author  of  America  Mine  and 
Other  Selections,  has  just  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Braille  Poets’  Guild.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  association,  which  is  composed 
of  braille-reading  men  and  women  who  also 
enjoy  writing  poetry,  embraces  the  exchange 
of  original  poems,  in  braille;  the  distribution 
of  standard  rules  governing  formal  poetry; 
cash  contests  among  members;  and  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  free  publication  of  poetry  written 
by  members  of  the  Guild.  Anyone  interested 
in  joining  the  Braille  Poets’  Guild  is  invited 
to  write  to  Mr.  Maynard,  whose  address  is 
P.O.  Box  245,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pur¬ 
chases  of  Blind-made  Products  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  held  on  January  9,  1946,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted: 

“When  any  violation  of  the  regulations  is 
noted,  that  the  workshops  involved  will  be 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  submit 
a  statement  of  facts  and  evidence  that  their 
operations  are  in  accord  with  the  regulations. 
A  statement  signed  by  the  manager  of  the 
workshop,  attested  by  an  officer  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  controlling  it,  shall  be  considered  as 
satisfactory  evidence  in  the  case  of  privately 
controlled  agencies,  or  a  statement  signed  by 
an  official  of  the  controlling  department  of 
State  or  municipal  agencies  in  the  case  of 
those  under  governmental  control. 

“In  appropriate  cases  oral  testimony  may 
also  be  taken,  particularly  where  the  work¬ 
shop  involved  requests  a  hearing.  The  proce- 
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dure  for  such  hearing  will  be  determined  by 
the  Committee  as  a  whole.  Unless  a  case  as¬ 
sumes  serious  proportions  a  determination 
that  violation  of  the  regulations  has  or  has 
not  occurred  may  ordinarily  be  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  chairman. 

“In  the  event  of  violation  of  the  regulations 
the  secretary  of  the  Committee  shall  notify 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  dis¬ 
continue  any  allocation  of  orders  to  the  work¬ 
shops  involved  until  such  time  as  it  may  have 
submitted  to  the  Committee  evidence  that  its 
operation  is  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions.” 

Several  of  the  mills  and  textile  concerns 
have  advised  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
that  when  rated  orders  are  sent  to  them,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  following 
procedure  be  used : 

1.  The  notice  of  the  rating  on  the  purchase 
order  from  the  government  should  be  tran¬ 
scribed  word  for  word  on  purchase  order  to 
the  mill. 

2.  The  name  of  the  ordering  department, 
such  as  Army,  Navy,  etc.,  should  be  stated. 

3.  If  an  official  certification  is  used,  the 
exact  same  should  be  used  on  purchase  orders. 

The  same  manufacturer  who  supplies  us 
with  Christmas  cards,  has  his  regular  every¬ 
day  line  ready  for  distribution.  The  All¬ 
occasion  boxed  assortment  contains  sixteen 
cards  and  they  have  quoted  NIB  special  price 
of  .45^.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  will 
be  glad  to  send  descriptive  literature  with 
prices  for  the  other  types  of  boxed  cards  to 
any  workshops  which  are  interested. 
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The  Wichita  School  and  Shop  for  the 
Blind,  in  Kansas,  conducted  a  campaign  to 
market  the  32  lb.  government  brooms  which 
they  have  been  making  to  the  public.  (1) 
Postal  card  announcements  were  sent  to 
1380  mill  and  elevator  operators  in  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  (2)  A  radio  campaign  directed  to 
housewives  was  carried  on  over  a  local  sta¬ 
tion.  (3)  A  local  lumber  company  co-operated 
by  displaying  brooms  in  its  sales  rooms  and 
taking  orders  for  them.  (4)  Letters  were  sent, 
by  the  Board  Members,  to  Lions  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  club  members.  (5)  A  salesman  was 
put  on  to  cover  the  wholesalers. 

This  extra  sales  effort  sold  over  $3,000 
worth  of  brooms  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  It  is 
recommended  that  other  workshops  try  some 
of  these  sales  promotion  ideas  in  their  own 
territory. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
ceived  reports  from  thirteen  agencies  showing 
that  $88,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  sold 
to  other  workshops  for  the  blind. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  workshops  which 
have  not  already  done  so  will  take  the  time  to 
send  us  the  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  Are  you  operating  on  a  full-time 
basis?  (2)  Have  you  a  waiting  list  of  blind 
persons  seeking  employment  in  the  work¬ 
shop? 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  regrets 
to  state  that  some  of  the  workshops  have  not 
as  yet  returned  their  affidavits  and  question¬ 
naires  for  the  year  1945.  It  is  impossible  to 
compile  quotas  and  other  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  until  all  of  these  have  been  received.  The 
co-operation  of  the  workshops  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

N.  I.  B.  also  requests  that  workshops  which 
have  not  sent  in  a  copy  of  their  1945  financial 
statements  please  do  so  at  their  earliest  con¬ 
venience. 


Workshops  are  asked  to  notify  N.  I.  B.  if 
they  have  any  excess  material  or  finished  pil¬ 
low-cases  after  completing  present  govern¬ 
ment  orders.  From  time  to  time  N.  I.  B.  re¬ 
ceives  orders  for  small  amounts  of  pillowcases 
which  could  be  allocated  the  workshops, 
which  should  indicate  the  amount,  size,  and 
type  of  material  on  hand. 

The  new  catalogue  issued  by  the  S.  &  S. 
Leather  Company,  Colchester,  Connecticut, 
contains  a  plastic  belt  (their  number,  1615) 
and  plastic  suspenders  (their  number,  2650). 
These  should  be  good  sellers,  and  N.  I.  B. 
recommends  them,  particularly  to  those  or¬ 
ganizations  operating  a  retail  sales  division. 
They  are  high-priced  items,  but  they  have  defi¬ 
nite  sales  appeal.  Workshops  which  have  not 
received  the  catalogue  may  obtain  one  by 
writing  to  the  S.  &  S.  Leather  Company. 

Recently,  N.  I.  B.  received  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  self-threading  needles  and  on 
checking  with  importers,  found  that  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  a  year  before  they  are 
available.  It  is  suggested  that  workers  who  do 
hand  sewing  be  trained  to  thread  an  ordinary 
needle  with  a  machine-needle  threader. 

D.  H.  Schill,  who  has  been  sales  manager 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  for  the 
past  six  years,  resigned  February  15,  1946,  to 
establish  his  own  business. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
Managing  Director 


JOHN  BLEDSOE  DIES 

As  it  goes  to  press,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
learns  with  great  regret  of  the  death  on 
March  12,  of  John  F.  Bledsoe,  who  was  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  and  a  lifelong  laborer  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  A  longer 
notice  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Bledsoe  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 
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“No  More  Tin  Cups  for  the  Blind,”  by 
Dorice  Mirick  Myers,  is  found  in  Survey 
Midmonthly  for  January,  1946.  “Through  the 
program  developed  by  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind,  blind  men  and  women  are  managing 
efficiently  sixty-four  refreshment  vending 
stands  in  Federal  and  commercial  buildings 
throughout  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

“That  Word  ‘Blind’  ”  by  Captain  Robert 
Steptoe,  is  found  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  December  22,  1945.  This  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  how  a  soldier  who  gave  his  sight  for 
his  country  feels  toward  that  other  world  of 
people  who  can  see.  The  author  feels  that 
several  books  written  by  or  for  the  blind  are 
rejected  by  soldiers  because  they  make  too 
much  of  pain  and  depression. 

“A  Lovely  Tune  in  His  Head,”  by  Flora 
Rheta  Schreiber,  appears  in  Collier's  Maga¬ 
zine  for  December  22,  1945.  This  is  the  story 
of  Jimmy  Osborn,  the  blind  English  boy  who 
won  the  interest  of  the  American  Ninth  Air 
Force  and  was  enabled  to  come  to  America  to 
be  educated  and  to  develop  his  talent  for 
playing  the  piano. 

Guide  for  Parents  of  a  Preschool  Blind 
Child,  by  Gertrude  Van  den  Broek,  has  been 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  The  table  of  contents  includes: 
Judging  the  Child’s  Situation;  The  Child’s 
Physical  Development  and  Needs;  The 
Child’s  Emotional  and  Social  Development; 


The  Child’s  Mental  Development  and  Needs; 
The  Child’s  Spiritual  Life;  What  to  Expect 
of  Your  Child. 

“A  Study  Dealing  With  Problems  of  Blind 
in  Representative  Colleges  and  Universities,” 
conducted  by  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Stroup  of 
Brooklyn  College,  has  been  printed  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  by  the  College.  A  questionnaire 
covering  essential  areas  of  college  practice 
with  blind  students  was  sent  to  a  selected 
number  of  American  colleges  and  the  an¬ 
swers  to  this  questionnaire  have  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  tabulated. 

The  “Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Convention 
of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers,”  in  Boston  in  September,  1944,  are  now 
available.  The  recorded  registration  included 
100  delegates  from  eleven  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  although  the  attendance 
was  much  larger,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
visitors  and  assisting  committee  members. 

“Employment  for  the  Handicapped,”  by 
Ross  L.  Holman  appeared  in  the  American 
Mercury  for  December,  1945.  War  has 
changed  the  social  thinking  on  the  question 
of  employment  for  the  handicapped.  Many 
employers  have  learned  that  the  man  with 
impaired  limbs,  for  example,  can  still  do  effi¬ 
cient  office  work,  inspect  cartridge  cases,  or 
serve  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  the  blind  workers  at 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Helga  Lende 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


The  Associated  Blind,  Inc. — The  Associated  Blind 
announces  that  its  eighth  annual  celebration  will  be 
held  on  Sunday,  May  5,  at  the  Hotel  Diplomat,  in 
New  York  City.  The  celebration  will  start  at  4  p.m., 
and  will  include  a  show  by  stars  of  stage  and 
radio.  There  will  also  be  dinner  and  dancing. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  headquarters  of  The 
Associated  Blind,  Inc.,  254  West  54  Street,  New 
York  19,  New  York. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — The  following 
members  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School:  Miss  Jane  Frances  Smith,  R.N.,  of 
Louisville,  who  has  been  appointed  school  nurse 
and  will  organize  a  generalized  health  program  for 
the  students  and  set  up  suitable  hospital  facilities 
in  the  small  boys’  cottage;  Joseph  Kempf,  who  will 
work  with  the  boys  on  physical  education.  During 
the  month  of  January,  Lieutenant  Richard  E. 
Hoover,  director  of  the  rehabilitation  program  for 
blinded  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital, 
was  assigned  to  Louisville  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  to  lecture  and  demonstrate  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  on  the  training  program  insti¬ 
tuted  at  Valley  Forge.^'During  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  entire  student  body,  faculty,  and  staff  re¬ 
ceived  X-ray  examinations  for  tuberculosis.  This 
program  was  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
Louisville  Tuberculosis  Association,  through  whose 
courtesy  a  portable  X-ray  unit  was  set  up  in  the 
School  hospital.^^During  the  month  of  February, 
visitors  to  the  Kentucky  School  included  Xenophon 
Smith,  director  of  the  Division  of  Books  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  John  S.  Reed,  chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
reports  the  death,  on  February  22,  of  William  R. 
Holbrook,  pioneer  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  at  the  age  of  79.  Mr.  Holbrook  helped  to 


organize  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  and 
served  as  business  manager  for  many  years.  He  was 
also  active  in  working  for  legislation  for  the  blind. 
^^At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  announced  that  a  new  building  had  been 
purchased,  and  that  the  workshop,  and  the  recrea¬ 
tion  and  social  center  should  be  in  their  new  home 
by  May  1.  This  new  building  provides  about  three 
times  the  space  of  the  present  one.^^Frank  Johnson, 
who  has  served  for  more  than  two  years  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Society  has  now  been  appointed  head 
of  the  Service  Department. 

The  Toledo  Society  far  the  Blind — Miss  Mildred 
Baugh  has  been  appointed  to  act  as  home  teacher  for 
the  Toledo  Society,  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Langen- 
derfer,  who  has  been  obliged  to  take  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  due  to  illness. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  42.  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
White  and  Colored  Departments;  Paul  J. 
Langan,  superintendent,  succeeding  Miss 
Catherine  T.  Moriarty. 

Page  43.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans;  E.  L.  Fortier  succeeds  J.  J.  Prender- 
gast;  his  official  title  is  not  yet  available. 

Page  68.  The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  Edward 
S.  Molineaux  has  resigned  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

Page  95.  San  Antonio  Association  for  the 
Blind;  P.  J.  John,  general  manager. 
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CHESS  AND  CHECKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

RALPH  RICKARD 


A  GREAT  MANY  DIFFERENT  TYPES  of  indoor 

games  have  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  The  actual  social  and  emotional  benefits 
which  blind  players  may  derive  from  these 
games  are  determined  by  several  important 
factors.  Some  of  these  are:  (i)  the  type  of 
game  selected  for  adaptation;  (2)  the  means 
used  to  adapt  the  game;  (3)  the  way  in  which 
the  game  is  introduced  and  taught  to  the  blind 
person;  (4)  opportunities  to  play  the  game 
after  it  has  been  learned. 

The  recreational  value  of  this  kind  of 
leisure-time  activity  has  been  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized  by  all  of  the  literature  in  this  field. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  intensive  of  the 
studies  made  on  this  subject  is  presented  in 
Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden,  by 
J.  W.  Klein.  He  describes  the  various  games 
which  had  been  adapted  for  the  blind  by 
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1819.  The  possible  methods  of  teaching  these 
games  are  also  discussed  by  Klein. 

The  most  recent  and  most  progressive  con¬ 
tributions  are  now  being  made  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Examples  of  some  of 
the  more  recent  American  contributions  can 
be  found  in  Helga  Lende’s  survey  entitled 
What  of  the  Blind?  One  of  the  articles  in  this 
book,  written  by  Dr.  R.  S.  French  and  Dr. 
D.  H.  Morgan,  describes  some  of  the  aids  and 
appliances  which  are  being  used  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  recreation  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind.  A  few  of  the 
most  popular  indoor  games  are  mentioned  in 
order  to  reveal  the  extensive  recreational  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  now  exist  for  blind  people.  The 
article  concludes  as  follows:  “The  number  of 
games  in  which  they  can  successfully  engage 
is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  games  avail¬ 
able.  All  that  is  needed  in  most  cases  is  a 
slight  modification  of  an  existing  game,  but, 
above  all  else,  it  is  necessary  for  contestants 
of  normal  sight,  as  well  as  for  the  blind,  to 
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comprehend  these  possibilities.  Instruction  and 
practice  in  many  types  of  games  should  be  a 
very  definite  part  of  the  school  program, 
either  through  actual  classroom  instruction, 
or  through  supervised  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties.  The  school  benefits  through  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  disciplinary  cases,  and  the 
child  benefits  beyond  measure.  A  great  many 
cases  may  be  cited  in  which  maladjusted  chil¬ 
dren  have  become  relatively  normal  beings 
through  recognized  achievement  in  certain 
games.”  (Vol.  II,  p.  86) 

If  instruction  and  practice  in  many  types  of 
games  are  to  be  a  definite  part  of  any  school 
program,  they  should  be  planned  throughout 
with  much  care  and  foresight.  Many  schools 
for  the  blind  use  games  as  a  means  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  few  have  developed  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  into  a  definite  program  of  social  ad¬ 
justment.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  any 
school  for  the  blind  should  be  to  prepare  its 
students  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  life  in 
a  sighted  world.  This  objective  can  be 
achieved  satisfactorily  only  by  direct  contact 
with  students  of  public  schools.  At  present  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  using  various  indoor  games 
as  a  means  of  intramural  competition.  Chess 
and  checkers  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
games  which  are  being  used. 

In  1900,  Alexander  Mell  stated  that  chess  is 
one  of  the  oldest  games  known  to  have  been 
played  by  the  blind.  He  also  stated  that,  from 
earliest  times,  checkers  has  been  recognized 
as  a  worthwhile  means  of  entertainment  for 
the  blind.  In  spite  of  much  reference  to  the 
accomplishments  of  blind  chess  players 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  little  evidence 
to  indicate  that  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  have  chess  and  checker  teams 
which  are  competing,  against  the  teams  of 
public  schools. 

This  paper  has  been  restricted  to  a  survey  of 
literature  pertinent  to  the  games  of  skill — 
chess,  and  checkers.  These  games  are  especially 
suited  to  team  competition  because  the  ele¬ 


ment  of  chance  does  not  determine  their  out¬ 
come.  Furthermore,  the  public  high  schools 
already  have  clubs  and  teams  that  are  anxious 
to  compete  against  any  organization  that  is 
willing  to  play  them.  Therefore,  the  blind 
need  only  develop  enough  skill  to  qualify  for 
competition  or  membership  in  a  city  or  county 
league. 

After  selecting  the  games,  one  of  the  first 
problems  is  to  devise  the  best  means  of  adapt¬ 
ing  them  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  How  should 
the  squares  on  a  chessboard  be  modified  so 
that  the  blind  can  discern  their  size  and 
color  by  the  sense  of  touch?  In  1819,  Klein 
described  an  adapted  board  which  had  alter¬ 
nate  smooth  and  ribbed  squares.  The  boards 
which  are  now  manufactured  in  the  British 
Isles  are  constructed  so  that  the  white  squares 
are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  black.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  blind  players,  this  policy 
of  raising  the  white  squares  is  not  consistently 
followed  by  all  the  manufacturers  of  chess 
sets.  This  lack  of  standardization  causes  much 
confusion  and  disappointment  among,  the 
totally  blind  players. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  chessmen  also 
should  be  standardized.  Klein  believed  that 
they  should  be  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  height.  The  chessmen  of  the  British  sets 
are  all  less  than  an  inch  in  height.  However, 
the  literature  contains  no  comparisons  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  adapt¬ 
ing  sets.  Many  feel  that  any  game  which  is 
adapted  should  closely  resemble  those  used 
by  sighted  players. 

When  chess  was  first  taught  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  each  piece  was  held  in  place 
by  a  peg  which  fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  each  square.  This  method  has  been  used 
for  more  than  a  century  without  undergoing 
any  significant  modification.  Recently  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  pieces  could  be  held 
in  place  by  means  of  magnetic  attraction.  No 
sets  which  make  use  of  this  principle  have  yet 
appeared  on  the  market. 

Klein  further  discusses  some  of  the  possible 
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methods  of  teaching  chess  to  the  blind.  He 
points  out  that  the  vast  number  of  possible 
moves  and  the  changing  complexities  of  po¬ 
sition  present  additional  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  the  successful  blind  player.  Three 
methods  of  teaching  chess  are  then  described. 
The  first  of  these  methods  involves  a  com¬ 
pletely  tactual  examination  of  the  rows  of 
squares,  the  individual  pieces,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  pieces  to  one  another.  The 
second  method  places  a  much  greater  burden 
upon  the  mind  of  the  blind  player.  All  of  the 
squares  on  the  board  are  designated  by  pro¬ 
gressive  numbers,  i  to  64.  The  player  must 
memorize  the  squares  by  means  of  these 
numbers.  Thus,  if  given  the  number  of  the 
square,  the  player  will  know  the  position  of 
the  piece  which  has  been  moved.  Klein  admits 
that  this  method  presupposes  a  blind  player 
practised  in  thought  and  abstraction. 

The  third  method  combines  the  basic  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  first  two  methods.  The  player 
carries  on  the  major  part  of  the  game  in  his 
head,  completing  what  he  forgets  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch.  If  this  method  does  not 
make  the  feeling  of  the  pieces  unnecessary,  it 
at  least  shortens  the  playing  time.  A  different 
system  of  numbering  the  squares  is  used  to 
enable  the  player  to  be  more  accurate  in  his 
interpretations.  Each  square  on  the  board  is 
designated  by  two  numbers,  one  of  rank,  and 
one  for  file.  These  numbers  are  often  marked 
on  the  sides  of  the  board  for  the  convenience 
of  sighted  players.  The  chess  teachers  of  to¬ 
day  have  improved  this  system  of  numbering. 
The  old  '“rank”  numbers  from  1  to  8  are  re¬ 
tained,  but  the  files  are  now  named  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  initial  position  of  the 
pieces;  /.<?.,  the  file  occupied  by  the  two  Kings 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game  is  known  as  the 
King’s  file.  Thus,  the  confusion  of  numbers 
which  characterizes  Klein’s  third  method  is 
eliminated.  This  improved  method  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  to  the  system  of  chess  nota¬ 
tion  which  is  used  to  record  games  in  inter¬ 
national  tournaments. 


Opportunities  for  the  blind  player  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  skill  are  very  abundant  in  a  residential 
school.  These  opportunities,  however,  have 
proved  inadequate  as  a  recreational  program 
of  social  and  emotional  adjustment.  Signifi¬ 
cant  progress  is  not  made  until  the  team 
leaves  the  familiar  school  surroundings  and 
competes  against  the  teams  of  nearby  public 
schools.  Every  tournament  brings  new  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  a  greater  degree  of  social 
assurance  to  each  of  the  seven  blind  players. 

The  United  States  has  as  yet  not  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  of  the  international  opportun¬ 
ities  which  exist  for  blind  champions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1932  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  received  an  ofTer  from  the  Braille 
Chess  Association  of  London  to  play  a  series 
of  tournaments  by  correspondence.  These  are 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  English  Association: 

1.  The  tournament  shall  last  for  a  definite 
period  of  approximately  eighteen  months,  and 
the  closing  date  shall  be  announced  before 
such  tournament  commences. 

2.  Members  shall  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  classes  according  to  strength,  and  one 
prize  shall  be  awarded  in  each  class. 

3.  Each  player  shall  play  not  less  than  four 
games,  to  be  known  as  “Minimum  Games,” 
each  game  with  a  different  opponent,  all  op¬ 
ponents  being  in  the  player’s  own  class;  but, 
subject  to  rule  7,  no  player  shall  be  required  to 
play  more  than  one  game  at  a  time,  except 
by  his  own  consent. 

4.  Members  desirous  of  playing  “Additional 
Games,”  whether  by  playing  two  opponents 
simultaneously,  or  two  simultaneous  games 
with  one  opponent,  or  otherwise,  may  do  so, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  opponent;  all 
such  additional  games  shall  be  counted  in  the 
tournament. 

5.  One  point  shall  be  allowed  for  a  win,  and 
one  half  for  a  draw,  and  the  points  so  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  player  shall  be  taken  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  points  he  would  have  obtained,  had 
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he  won  all  the  games  he  played,  and  the  player 
obtaining  the  highest  percentage  in  his  class 
shall  be  deemed  the  prizewinner  in  that  class. 
Examples:  A.  plays  4,  wins  2,  loses  1,  and 
draws  1.  Obtaining  2%  out  of  4,  or  62  per 
cent.  B.  plays  6,  wins  3,  loses  1,  and  draws  2. 
Obtains  4  out  of  6,  or  66  per  cent. 

6.  Any  handicaps  that  may  be  imposed  shall 
take  the  form  of  one  or  more  “wins”  credited 
to  those  players  receiving  odds.  Such  wins 
shall  be  treated  as  games  played  and  won 
when  calculating  a  player’s  percentage,  but 
shall  not  excuse  any  player  from  playing  any 
one  of  his  minimum  games.  Examples:  C. 
receives  1,  plays  4,  wins  2,  loses  2.  Obtains  3 
out  of  5,  or  60  per  cent.  D.  receives  1,  plays  7, 
wins  3,  loses  2,  draws  2.  Obtains  5  out  of  8, 
or  62  per  cent. 

7.  If  the  Secretary  shall  have  reason  to  think 
that  a  player’s  minimum  games  will  be  un¬ 
finished  by  the  closing  date,  he  may  require 
him  to  expedite  his  games  by  beginning  an¬ 
other  before  the  preceding  one  is  finished,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

8.  Games  unfinished  on  the  closing  date, 
unless  the  players  shall  agree  upon  a  result, 
shall  be  treated  as  “friendly”  games  and  shall 
not  be  counted  in  the  tournament;  except 
where  an  unfinished  game  is  a  minimum 
game,  and,  where  its  result  may  affect  the 
title  to  a  prize,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  ad¬ 
judicated. 

9.  At  the  close  of  a  tournament  the  classes 
shall  be  revised,  and  all  handicaps  reviewed. 

The  game  of  checkers  has  captured  and 
held  the  interest  of  the  world  for  many  cen¬ 


turies.  But  its  challenge  to  the  mental  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  man  has  never  approached  that  of  chess. 
Alexander  Mell  stated  in  1900  that  Klein  had 
successfully  adapted  checkers  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.  The  squares  of  the  board  were  al¬ 
ternately  smooth  and  ribbed.  The  checkers 
had  pegs  like  those  used  for  chessmen. 

Since  the  time  of  Klein,  a  great  many  un¬ 
satisfactory  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
adaptation  of  this  game.  The  use  of  pegs  has 
been  eliminated,  and  the  checkers  are  held  in 
place  by  square  slots.  The  pieces  were  radically 
changed  in  size,  in  shape,  and  in  use.  Most  of 
the  available  sets  are  in  great  need  of  improve¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  same 
board  could  not  be  used  for  both  checkers 
and  chess.  The  adapted  set  should  also  more 
closely  resemble  those  which  are  used  by 
sighted  players.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  on  .the  mechanical  side  of  adapting 
games  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  meager 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  German  works 
have  not  been  translated  into  English.  The 
copies  are  few  and  far  between.  The  British 
and  American  contributions  consist  of  brief 
articles  and  letters.  There  is  obviously  much 
interest  in  the  recreational  possibilities  of 
games  for  the  blind,  but  significant  progress  in 
this  field  is  being  held  up  by  a  lack  of  well- 
adapted  games,  and  obstacles  created  by  poorly 
adapted  ones.  The  program  should  be  re¬ 
organized  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
terested  Federal  agency  with  the  resources  to 
assist  the  development  of  more  beneficial 
recreational  activities  and  facilities  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  United  States. 


if. 
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SOCIAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EVELYN  C.  McKAY 


With  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  the  United  States  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  old  age  annuities,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Federal  government  and 
financed  jointly  by  the  potential  beneficiary 
and  his  employer.  This  is  known  as  Old  Age 
and  Survivors’  Insurance  and  its  provisions 
are  set  forth  under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  Under  the  annuity  plan  the 
worker  contributes  one  per  cent  of  his  earn¬ 
ings  (deducted  from  his  wages)  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  contributes  an  equal  amount  (as  a 
pay  roll  tax).  These  contributions  are  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Federal  government  and  credited 
to  the  worker’s  annuity  account,  where  they 
accumulate  year  after  year.  When  the  worker 
reaches  the  age  of  65,  he  may  stop  work  and 
begin  to  draw  a  monthly  annuity  or  “bene¬ 
fit”  from  the  Federal  government  of  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  amount  accumu¬ 
lated  to  his  credit.  These  monthly  benefit 
payments  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life  un¬ 
less  he  returns  to  employment,  in  which  case 
they  are  suspended  so  long  as  he  is  employed. 
Similarlv,  if  he  does  not  retire  from  work  at 
the  age  of  65,  he  does  not  begin  to  draw  these 
monthly  benefits  until  he  does  retire. 

This  annuity  plan  does  not  apply  to  all  oc¬ 
cupations.  Persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
work  or  domestic  service,  persons  who  are 
self-employed,  and  persons  who  work  for  edu¬ 
cational  or  charitable  institutions  or  for  the 
government  are  not  included  in  it.  The  occu¬ 
pations  which  are  included,  such  as  factory 
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jobs  and  jobs  in  large  commercial  concerns, 
are  known  as  “covered”  occupations,  and 
every  person  employed  in  a  covered  occupa¬ 
tion  is  automatically  “insured”  under  this 
plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  compulsory  insurance 
plan  is  to  provide  every  wage  earner  with  a 
degree  of  financial  security  when  he  becomes 
too  old  to  work,  and  thereby  keep  him  from 
becoming  a  public  charge  or  a  burden  to  his 
family.  Many  older  workers  (particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  the  plan  was  in  effect), 
•  would  have  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  after  they  had  been  in  “covered”  em¬ 
ployment  only  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
therefore  would  have  been  entitled  to  only 
very  small  benefits — sometimes  only  two  or 
three  dollars  a  month.  Since  these  small 
amounts  would  be  of  little  use  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  the  plan,  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  provides  that,  if  the  benefits  to  which 
a  retired  worker  is  entitled  amount  to  less 
than  $10  per  month,  he  shall  receive  $10  per 
month  anyway — that  is,  the  minimum  benefit 
payment  is  $10  per  month. 

Also,  Congress  recognized  that  while  a  re¬ 
tired  worker’s  accrued  benefit  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  support,  it  would  not  go  far  in 
supporting  his  wife  and  other  dependents. 
The  Act  was  therefore  amended  in  1939  so 
that,  in  addition  to  his  own  benefit  (called  a 
“primary  benefit”),  the  insured  worker  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  additional  benefit  for  each  de¬ 
pendent  (wife,  child,  or  parent).  Each  de¬ 
pendent’s  benefit  is  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  primary  benefit.  For  example,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  retired  worker  with  a  wife 
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and  two  children  under  16  years.  If  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  contributions  entitle  him  to  a  pri¬ 
mary  benefit  of  $30  per  month,  he  will  draw 
$30  per  month  for  himself,  $15  per  month  for 
his  wife,  and  $15  per  month  for  each  of  his 
children,  making  a  total  of  $75  per  month.  If 
he  has  been  working  in  a  covered  occupation 
only  a  short  time  and  is  entitled  to  only  the 
minimum  primary  benefit,  he  will  receive  $10 
per  month  (the  minimum  payment)  for  him¬ 
self,  and  $5  per  month  for  each  of  his  depend¬ 
ents,  or  a  total  of  $25  per  month. 

In  providing  minimum  payments  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  dependents  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  worker’s  contribution,  Con¬ 
gress  departed  from  strict  actuarial  principles, 
but  the  deviation  was  considered  justifiable 
because  of  the  social  and  economic  advantages 
derived  from  it. 

Further  amendments  are  now  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  by  those  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  working  of  the  present  Act.  Among 
these  recommended  changes  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  That  the  insurance  plan  be  extended  to 
include  the  occupations  not  now  “cov¬ 
ered” — as  for  instance,  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers,  the  self-employed,  and 
those  employed  by  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  (nonprofit)  organizations. 

2.  That  the  minimum  primary  benefit  be 
increased  from  $10  to  $20  per  month. 

3.  That  a  retired  worker  be  permitted  to 
earn  up  to  $20  per  month  without  losing 
any  of  his  benefits,  and  that,  if  he  earns 
more  than  $20  per  month,  his  benefits  be 
reduced  proportionately,  instead  of  being 
entirely  suspended  as  is  the  case  under 
the  present  law. 

Several  bills  (among  them  one  by  Senator 
Wagner),  have  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
embodying  these  and  other  changes.  Hearings 
on  these  questions  are  being  held  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  Congressional  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  near  future. 


INSURANCE  ANNUITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Now  that  those  who  retire  from  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  old  age  are  provided  for 
through  this  plan  of  compulsory  contributory 
insurance,  it  seems  only  fair  that  some  similar 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  retire 
from  employment  because  of  blindness. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  : 

1.  That  every  person  who  becomes  blind 
from  any  cause  while  employed  in  a 
“covered”  occupation  should  immediately 
become  entitled  to  the  retirement  benefits, 
based  on  his  insurance  contributions,  to 
which  he  would  be  otherwise  entitled  if 
he  were  65  years  old  and  retired. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  is  subject  to  certain  special  expenses  (e.g. 
guide  service,  reading  service,  etc.)  which  a 
seeing  person  does  not  have,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  special  expenses  average  at 
least  $40  per  month.  In  order  to  place  the 
blind  individual  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
seeing  neighbor,  it  is  proposed : 

2.  That  to  the  amount  of  the  blind  individ¬ 
ual’s  primary  benefit  shall  be  added  $40 
per  month  in  consideration  of  the  special 
expenses  arising  out  of  blindness. 

Under  the  existing  Social  Security  Act, 
workers  who  reach  65  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
tire  from  regular  employment  by  the  fact  that, 
if  they  continue  to  work,  or  return  to  work, 
and  earn  more  than  $15  per  month,  they  for¬ 
feit  all  benefits  for  themselves  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  during  the  period  they  are  so  em¬ 
ployed.  While  this  may  be  expedient  for  the 
aged  who  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  pro¬ 
ductive  lives,  such  a  policy  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  blind,  many  of  whom  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  and  have  years  of  productive 
wage  earning  before  them.  In  order  not  to 
penalize  the  insured  blind  person  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  work,  it  is  proposed: 

3.  (a)  That  the  insured  blind  person  be  per¬ 

mitted  to  earn  at  least  $60  per  month 
without  any  reduction  of  his  benefits; 
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(b)  That  deductions  from  his  benefits 
which  are  made  on  account  of  his 
earnings  over  $60  per  month  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  those  earn¬ 
ings;  and 

(c)  That,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
earnings,  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  special  allowance  of  $40  per 
month  provided  in  consideration  of 
the  special  expenses  of  blindness. 

These  proposals,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
provide  for  each  insured  person  who  loses  his 
sight  in  the  future,  a  minimum  income  of  $50 
per  month  for  himself  and  $5.00  per  month 
for  each  of  his  dependents.  (If  Senator  Wag¬ 
ner’s  amendment  is  adopted,  these  amounts 
would  be  $60  per  month  for  the  insured  per¬ 
son  and  $10  per  month  for  each  dependent.) 

Those  who  are  now  blind,  however,  would 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  plan.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  unfair  that  the  person  who  lost  his  sight 
yesterday  should  have  no  secure  income,  while 
the  person  who  loses  his  sight  tomorrow  is 
reasonably  well  provided  for.  To  remedy  this 
inequity  it  is  proposed: 

4.  That  some  plan  be  provided  by  which 
every  blind  person  who  has  retired  from 
employment  before  he  has  built  up  ade¬ 
quate  retirement  benefits  shall  receive 
equitable  treatment. 

This  might  mean  in  the  beginning  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  entitled  to  bene¬ 
fits  who  had  made  little  or  no  contribution  to 
the  Federal  insurance  fund,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  blind 
people  are  advanced  in  years,  this  noncon¬ 
tributing  group  would  decrease  rapidly. 
Moreover,  as  the  insurance  plan  is  extended 
to  “cover”  more  occupations,  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  employed  persons  would  be  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  insurance  fund.  In  a  few  years, 
the  cost  of  including  noncontributing  blind 
persons  would  be  much  reduced. 

This  plan  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
“Federal  pension”  for  the  blind.  Most  “blind 


pension”  plans  propose  a  gift  from  Federal 
funds  without  any  contribution  from  the  re¬ 
cipient,  whereas  the  proposed  plan  depends  on 
contributions  from  the  potential  beneficiary, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  existing  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance. 

Nor  should  the  proposal  be  confused  with 
“aid  to  the  needy  blind”  or  public  assistance. 
Assistance  grants  are  based  on  the  financial 
need  of  the  individual  whereas  the  proposed 
insurance  benefits  would  be  given  as  a  matter 
of  right,  without  any  means  test.  • 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  only 
with  minimum  benefits  for  which  every  blind 
person  would  be  eligible.  As  workers  continue 
to  pay  in  their  contributions  year  after  year, 
the  benefits  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
would  gradually  increase.  Moreover,  there  are 
benefits  for  the  widow  and  other  surviving 
dependents  of  an  insured  person,  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  here  for  lack  of  space. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  at  present*,  is  the 
provision  of  some  plan  of  contributory  in¬ 
surance  which  will  provide  for  the  blind  in 
the  same  way  that  the  aged  are  now  provided 
for;  that  primary  objective  attained,  further 
developments  will  follow  in  due  course. 
Example:  A  single  man,  without  dependents, 
entitled  to  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$10  per  month.  To  this  would  be  added  $40 
allowance  for  the  expenses  of  blindness,  giv¬ 
ing  him  an  income  of  $50  per  month.  If  he 
earns  $60  per  month,  his  benefits  continue, 
giving  him  a  total  income  of  $110  per 
month.  If  he  should  increase  his  earnings  to 
$70  per  month,  $5.00  would  be  deducted 
from  his  benefit,  giving  him  a  total  income 
of  $115  per  month.  If  he  increased  his  earn¬ 
ings  to  $80  per  month,  his  primary  benefit 
would  be  discontinued,  but  he  would  still 
receive  the  special  allowance  of  $40  per 
month,  giving  him  a  total  income  of  $120 
per  month.  Any  further  increase  of  earnings 
would  be  his  to  keep  without  further  re¬ 
duction  of  benefits. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  BRAILLE  READING 

PAULINE  FERTSCH,  Ph.D. 


Casual  observation  of  the  reading  behavior 
of  individuals  who  are  blind  reveals  numer¬ 
ous  differences  in  methods  and  rates  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  variation  in  methods  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  braille  suggests  a  need  for  re¬ 
search  into  the  reading  processes  of  the  blind 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  made  with  the 
seeing.  What,  for  example,  are  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  good  reading?  What 
method  of  reading  should  blind  pupils  be 
taught  to  employ?  If  there  are  discoverable 
factors  which  affect  the  efficiency  of  reading, 
how  should  these  be  taken  into  account  in 
teaching  procedures? 

This  article  is  a  report  of  some  of  the 
results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  to 
isolate,  measure,  and  evaluate  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  reading  braille.  Analysis  of 
the  reading  process  by  means  of  photographic 
records  of  finger  movements  affords  addi¬ 
tional  information  which  may  be  of  value  to 
educators  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  blind 
pupils. 

Method  of  Securing  Information 
Regarding  Reading 

The  camera  employed  to  photograph  the 
finger  movements  involved  in  reading  braille 
was  a  precision  instrument  for  laboratory  use. 
It  was  mounted  on  a  tripod  with  the  lens 
pointed  downward  and  focused  on  the  selec- 
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tion  printed  in  braille,  so  that  a  subject’s 
hands  and  fingers  were  photographed  while 
he  was  reading. 

For  analytic  purposes  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  a  means  of  projecting  the  film  records 
upon  the  material  read:  a  lantern  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  project  the  pictures  of  the  dots  of 
the  reading  material.  By  moving  the  film 
through  the  projector,  exposure  by  exposure, 
the  operator  located  each  of  the  positions  of 
the  fingers  and  recorded  and  numbered  the 
successive  positions  of  the  material  read  by  the 
subjects.  Thus,  the  investigator  was  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  finger  tips  at  the  different  points  in 
the  line  in  each  successive  exposure. 


Selection  of  Subjects 


The  subjects  for  the  study  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  two  standardized 
tests:  the  Otis  Classification  Test  and  the 
Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test.  These  two  tests 
were  administered  to  all  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in  grades  three 
through  eleven.  The  subjects  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  general 
mental  ability  and  of  reading  ability;  from 
the  group  scoring  average  or  above  on  the 
Otis  Test,  those  having  the  highest  and  those 
having  the  lowest  scores  on  the  Monroe  Com¬ 
prehension  Test  were  selected  as  subjects  of 
the  experiment.  This  method  of  selection  was 
intended  to  eliminate  pupils  whose  reading 
might  have  been  affected  seriously  by  lack 
of  intelligence.  For  the  purposes  of  the  study 
it  was  desirable  to  eliminate  differences  in  in¬ 
telligence  as  a  factor  responsible  for  differences 
in  reading,  in  so  far  as  possible,  considering 
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the  number  of  subjects  available.  It  was  also 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  pupils  in  the  middle 
range  of  reading  ability  in  order  to  secure  data 
from  two  relatively  distinct  groups. 

Summary  and  Interpretations  of  the 
Experimental  Findings 

Speed  of  Oral  and  Silent  Reading 

The  definite  findings  regarding  the  speed 
of  oral  and  silent  reading  which  are  based  on 
data  secured  by  means  of  the  motion  picture 
records  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  records  showed  that  the  subjects  of 
the  investigation  varied  considerably  in  their 
rate  of  reading. 

2.  The  good  readers  were  less  variable 
within  their  group  than  the  poor  readers 
when  reading  either  silently  or  orally. 

3.  Good  readers  spent  a  smaller  amount  of 
time  reading  both  selections  than  the  poor 
readers. 

4.  A  greater  amount  of  time  was  required 
by  both  the  good  and  the  poor  readers  to>  read 
the  selection  orally. 

5.  Statistically  reliable  differences  were  ob¬ 
tained  between  the  rates  of  silent  and  oral 
reading  for  both  good  and  poor  readers. 

One  of  the  unexpected  findings  of  the  study 
was  the  large  difference  between  the  speed 
of  oral  and  silent  reading.  Casual  observation 
of  the  reading  of  the  blind  seems  to  reveal 
that  oral  reading  of  braille  goes  on  as  rapidly 
as  silent  reading.  In  both  types  of  reading  the 
fingers  must  pass  over  all  of  the  braille  char¬ 
acters  successively.  Since  the  movements  in¬ 
volved  are  of  a  rather  gross  sort,  the  writer 
expected  the  blind  readers  would  be  able  to 
pronounce  words  as  quickly  as  they  could 
pass  their  fingers  along  the  line. 

■  In  the  case  of  seeing  persons,  it  is  true  that 
silent  reading  is  faster  than  oral  reading.  In 
his  monograph,  Buswell* 1  has  shown  that  a  see- 
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ing  person  can  interpret  the  material  consid¬ 
erably  faster  than  he  can  pronounce  the 
words,  and  that  the  eyes  are  ahead  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  in  oral  reading.  In 
reading  silently  with  the  eyes,  a  reader  makes 
use  of  such  functions  as  peripheral  vision  and 
span  of  perception  in  interpreting  the  line  of 
print.  Numerous  factors  of  the  foregoing 
kind  render  it  easy  to  explain  the  greater 
speed  of  silent  reading  as  opposed  to  oral 
reading  in  the  case  of  a  seeing  person. 

Blind  persons,  on  the  other  hand  are  unable 
to  make  use  of  such  functions  and  abilities  in 
their  reading.  Except  for  the  process  of  antici¬ 
pating  what  is  to  follow  the  position  of  the 
’  fingers  because  of  the  context  in  which  the 
words  being  read  are  found,  the  blind  person 
has  no  cues  to  the  character  of  what  is  to  be 
read  in  advance  of  his  fingers.  For  these 
reasons,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  silent 
reading  of  the  blind  is  much  slower  than 
speech  and  slower  than  oral  reading  by  the 
seeing,  the  writer  did  not  expect  to  find  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  the  speed  of  oral 
and  silent  braille  reading. 

Data  obtained  from  the  photographic  rec¬ 
ords,  however,  showed  that  the  selection 
which  was  read  silently  required  fewer  ex¬ 
posures  than  did  the  selection  which  was  read 
orally.  Both  of  the  experimental  selections 
were  taken  from  the  Gates  Silent  Reading 
Test  for  grades  three  to  eight.  Presumably 
they  were  of  approximately  equal  difficulty; 
careful  examination  of  the  records  revealed 
no  vocabulary  difficulties  for  the  subjects  of 
the  study.  The  fairly  large  difference  found 
between  the  speed  of  oral  and  silent  reading 
may  be  due  to  a  cautious  attitude  assumed  by 
the  blind  person  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
read  orally.  He  seems  to  want  to  pronounce 
the  words  correctly,  and  he  delays  his  finger 
movements  sufficiently  to  get  the  total  of  each 
word  before  he  pronounces  it.  In  reading 
orally,  moreover,  it  appears  that  the  blind 
person  fixes  his  attention  more  upon  pronun¬ 
ciation  than  upon  meaning,  and  therefore 
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fails  to  make  use  of  contextual  cues  for  the 
reading  of  material  in  advance  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  fingers.  Not  only  are  blind  readers 
blocked  in  their  efforts  to  anticipate  what 
is  to  follow  the  position  of  the  fingers  in  a 
line  of  print,  but  they  are  likewise  inhibited 
in  interpreting  a  given  word  until  the  fingers 
have  passed  over  each  of  the  letters  compos¬ 
ing  it.  In  braille  reading  all,  or  practically  all, 
of  the  cell  units  must  be  passed  over  by  one 
or  both  of  the  hands.  Braille  reading  involves 
movement  across  the  line;  visual  reading 
takes  place  during  fixations  or  pauses.  There 
is  no  braille  reading  when  the  fingers  stop 
moving. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  finding  that  silent 
reading  is  faster  than  oral  reading,  practical 
suggestions  may  be  recommended  to  teachers 
of  braille  reading.  Because  it  is  slower  than 
silent  reading,  less  stress  should  be  placed  on 
oral  reading.  Silent  braille  reading  might  be 
improved  by  giving  practice  and  drill  in  the 
recognition  of  phrases  and  short  sentences. 

Regressive  Mo  vein  en  ts 

From  the  data  secured  by  analyzing  photo¬ 
graphic  records,  the  following  findings  about 
regressive  movements  were  obtained: 

1.  Poor  readers  made  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  regressive  movements  with  both  hands 
in  both  silent  and  oral  reading  than  the  good 
readers. 

2.  Good  readers  made  a  larger  number  of 
regressive  movements  with  the  left  than  with 
the  right  hand  in  both  silent  and  oral  reading. 

3.  Poor  readers  made  regressive  movements, 
in  the  main,  with  both  hands  functioning 
together. 

4.  As  the  difficulty  of  reading  material  in¬ 
creased,  the  right  hand  of  both  good  and  poor 
readers  was  used  more  and  more  in  making 
regressive  movements. 

A  study  of  regressive  movements  made  by 
good  and  poor  readers  during  the  process  of 
reading  braille  led  to  a  definite  statement  of  a 
criterion  of  regression.  Analysis  of  backward 


movements,  that  is,  of  movements  in  the  di¬ 
rection  opposite  to  reading,  revealed  that  some 
right-to-left  movements  are  not  truly  regres¬ 
sive.  Rather,  they  are  exploratory  in  nature, 
movements  preliminary  to  making  a  return 
sweep  or  finding  the  beginning  of  the  new 
line.  A  backward  movement,  then,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  regressive  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  forward,  or  left-to-right,  movement. 

The  most  significant  finding  obtained  from 
the  data  on  regressive  movements  reveals 
that  good  readers  are  those  whose  hands  func¬ 
tion  independently  of  each  other.  These  read¬ 
ers  generally  use  the  left  hand  alone  to  make 
regressive  movements,  probably  because  of  its 
convenient  position  with  respect  to  the  other 
hand.  Using  both  hands  together  to  make  re¬ 
gressive  movements  is  a  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  poor  readers. 

Return  Sweeps 

Data  concerning  return  sweeps  cannot  be 
presented  properly  in  quantitative  form. 
Photographic  records  furnish  a  means  of 
accurately  measuring  the  time  required  to 
make  return  sweeps  and  also  furnish  a  basis 
for  making  careful  observations  regarding  the 
various  methods  in  which  return  sweeps  may 
be  made.  On  the  basis  of  observations  made 
by  the  investigator,  the  following  findings 
may  be  given: 

1.  About  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
reading  time  is  used  in  making  return  sweeps. 

2.  Variations  of  two  general  methods  are 
used  in  making  return  sweeps.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  reader  retraces  a  line  of  braille  print 
with  one  or  both  of  the  hands  to  find  the 
beginning  of  the  new  line.  The  other  general 
method  involves  movement  by  the  hands  to 
the  beginning  of  the  new  line  independently 
of  retracing  and  independently  of  each  other. 

A  relatively  large  amount  of  time  is  spent 
by  blind  readers,  then,  in  making  the  return 
sweep,  that  is,  the  movement  from  the  end  of 
one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 
Independence  in  the  functioning  of  the  hands 
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appears  again,  in  this  connection  to  be  an 
important  element  in  differentiating  between 
good  and  poor  reading.  Subjects  who  make 
return  sweeps  by  retracing  a  line  are  slower 
readers  than  those  who  move  directly  with 
one  or  both  hands  to  the  beginning  of  the 
new  line.  Apparently  this  independence  does 
not  develop  naturally  with  reading  experi¬ 
ence.  Poor  readers  in  the  high-school  grades 
are  as  likely  as  younger  pupils  to  retrace  lines 
as  a  means  of  making  return  sweeps.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  number  of  good  readers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  are  able  to  move  their  hands 
independently  of  the  lines  of  print  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other  when  covering  the 
relatively  long  distance  involved  in  making 
return  sweeps. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  some  method  of 
teaching  could  be  devised  for  training  blind 
pupils  to  move  directly  to  the  beginning  of  a 
new  line  independently  of  retracing  a  line  of 
braille. 

Effect  of  Experience  on  Braille  Reading 

An  additional  factor  which  may  affect 
braille  reading  is  the  amount  of  experience  a 
person  has  had  in  reading.  Although  this 
problem  was  not  under  consideration  at  the 
time  the  study  was  undertaken,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  submit  a  few  suggestions 
which  seem  to  throw  light  upon  it. 

In  an  earlier  study2  pertaining  to  such  me¬ 
chanics  of  braille  reading  as  the  total  time, 
time  per  line,  time  spent  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  lines,  number  of  regressive  movements, 
and  time  used  in  making  return  sweeps,  it 
was  found  that  good  readers  of  all  grades 
approximate  a  uniform  type  of  performance. 

2  Fertsch,  Pauline.  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Silent 
Reading  Habits  of  Blind  Children.  Master’s  Thesis,  The 
University  of  Texas,  1932. 
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That  is,  given  material  which  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  good  reader  in  the 
third  grade,  he  will  read  it  just  as  efficiently 
as  the  good  reader  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
Apparently  reading  habits  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  by  about  the  time  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  third  grade  and  do  not  change  noticeably 
with  increase  in  reading  experience. 

It  was  possible,  of  course,  to  determine  the 
number  of  years  of  practice  in  reading  braille 
which  the  groups  of  good  and  poor  readers 
in  the  present  study  had  had.  The  average 
number  of  years  in  school  constitutes  such  a 
measure.  Good  readers  in  grades  three 
through  nine  were  found  to  have  been  in 
school  an  average  of  5.79  years;  poor  readers 
in  grades  three  through  nine  were  found  to 
have  been  in  school  an  average  of  5.81  years. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  an  experimental,  analytic 
study  of  braille  reading  seem  to  justify  a 
series  of  positive  conclusions  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  significant  difference  between 
the  speeds  of  silent  and  oral  braille  reading: 
silent  reading  is  considerably  faster  than  oral 
reading. 

2.  The  hands  of  the  good  braille  reader 
move  independently  of  each  other  in  making 
regressive  movements.  Using  both  hands  to¬ 
gether  to  make  regressive  movements  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  poor  readers. 

3.  In  making  return  sweeps,  independence 
in  the  functioning  of  the  hands  appears  to  be 
a  factor  characteristic  of  good  readers. 

4.  Reading  habits  become  established  by 
about  the  time  a  pupil  has  reached  the  third 
grade  and  do  not  change  noticeably  with  in¬ 
crease  in  reading  experience. 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  SUMMER 


The  March  15  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
presents  an  editorial  which  the  Outlook  feels 
sure  will  find  a  sympathetic  and  emphatic 
echo  in  the  minds  of  many  of  its  readers. 
The  editorial,  which  appears  under  the  title, 
“Making  the  Most  of  Summer,”  reads  as 
follows : 

“Now  that  spring  is  hard  upon  the  traces  of 
a  somewhat  wild  and  difficult  winter,  it  is, 
we  think,  the  duty  of  all  who  come  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  blind  people  to  do  their 
best  to  secure  for  them  every  ounce  of  benefit 
from  the  summer  which  we  hope — oh,  so 
trustfully! — will  be  benignant  towards  us  to 
overflowing. c 

“One  of  the  major  handicaps  of  blindness 
is  the  inability  to  go  anywhere  at  one’s  own 
volition  and  to  join  in  active  out-of-door  sport. 
In  a  sport-loving  and  hardy  nation,  this  par¬ 
ticular  handicap  tends  towards  segregation 
because  one  of  its  effects  is  to  drive  blind 
people  into  an  aloofness  from  their  race  and 
its  normal  interests  and  activities.  Another  of 
its  effects  is  to  deprive  the  body — and  the 
mind — not  so  much  of  health,  but  of  that 
glow  of  health  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life  and,  what  is  more,  can  ren¬ 
der  even  some  of  the  worst  pains  of  life  transi¬ 
tory  and  radically  harmless. 

“Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity  is  able  to  indulge  to  the  full  in  pleas¬ 
ant  exercise -and  thrilling  outdoor  sport,  and 
not  many  more  can  even  tranquilly  suck  the 
sweet  of  the  long  summer  hours.  How  many 
blind  people  can  or  are  ever  given  a  chance 
to  swim  and  row,  run  and  leap,  ride  and 
drive,  stroll  haphazard,  ramble  errant,  and 
skip  like  lambs  on  the  hills?  How  many  are 
enabled  socially  and  technically  to  join  in  the 
innumerable  delightful  variations  of  throw¬ 
ing,  hitting,  pushing,  catching,  kicking,  or 
stopping  a  ball?  Yet  almost  all  forms  of  out¬ 
door  sport  and  exercise  offer  some  opening 


which,  if  properly  and  energetically  exploited, 
would  admit  the  sightless  into  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  enjoyment  of  them. 

“We  should  like  to  see  every  agency  for  the 
blind  in  this  country — more  especially  those 
in  the  cities  and  built-up  areas — appoint  an 
officer,  whose  sole  duty  would  be  to  try  to 
bring  to  as  many  blind  people  as  possible,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  the  vigorous  and 
healthy  pleasures,  mind-building,  as  well  as 
body-building,  of  active  outdoor  sport  and  ex¬ 
ercise.  It  is  the  kind  of  job  which  would 
aronse  the  enthusiasm  of  one  of  those  skilled 
athletes  whose  disciplined  vitality  so  fre¬ 
quently  calls  them  into  great  crusades.  “One 
could  begin  modestly — with  rambling  clubs 
attached  to  every  society,  however  small,  with 
alfresco  dances,  tug-of-war  matches,  potting  at 
the  goal — a  popular  St.  Dunstan’s  game — and 
excursions  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  big 
task  would  be  to  secure  the  constant  services  of 
an  enthusiastic,  inventive,  tireless,  tactful,  and 
inspiring  band  of  sighted  helpers — and  the 
last-named  quality  in  them  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  certainly  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  Heaven  preserve  the  blind,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  hearty  thumper  on 
the  back  who  bangs  and  blusters  his  victims 
into  obedience  to  his  dicta,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  patronizing  protector  with  his  in¬ 
fantile  cajolery,  both  of  whom,  to  put  it 
crudely,  treat  the  blind,  either  beefily  or 
dilutedly,  as  spineless  morons.  But  if  a  per¬ 
sonal  love  and  knowledge  of  some  active 
pursuit  can  be  handed  on  by  the  sighted  in 
gentle,  seductive  doses  to  their  blind  friends, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  blind  will  rise  to  it 
as  fish  to  a  fly  and  be  persuaded  into  taking 
part  in  games,  pastimes,  and  physical  exer¬ 
cises  which  will  transform  many  an  hour  of 
mere  existence  into  as  many  hours  of  sheer 
joy  in  life.” 
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Agriculture  offers  to  anyone  who  cares  to 
follow  it  with  zest  two  things:  first,  a  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood;  and,  second,  a  way 
of  living.  Farming  is  said  to  be  as  much  a 
way  of  living  as  it  is  a  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  These  two  opportunities  of  agri¬ 
culture  apply  to  the  blind  farmer  as  well  as 
to  his  sighted  brother.  In  both  cases  a  willing 
zeal  for  the  work  and  the  life  on  a  farm  are 
the  most  important  requirements  for  success. 
No  one,  sighted  or  blind,  can  hope  to  succeed 
on  a  farm  if  he  does  not  possess  a  love  for 
farm  life.  The  business  of  farming  calls  for 
careful  attention  to  too  many  details  for  one 
who  is  not  willing  to  put  his  whole  heart  and 
mind  into  his  work. 

For  several  reasons,  poultry  raising  is  the 
most  common  field  of  agriculture  in  which 
the  blind  engage.  In  the  first  place,  poultry 
operations  are  quite  routine  and  confined  to  a 
small  area,  mostly  within  a  building.  In  the 
second  place,  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  with 
a  poultry  flock  can  be  done  by  a  blind  person 
without  sighted  help.  The  early  detection  of 
diseases  and  the  handling  and  cleaning  of 
eggs  are  about  the  only  chores  impossible  to 
the  visually  handicapped  person.  To  sum¬ 
marize:  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  care  of  a  flock  of  chickens 
can  be  done  by  a  blind  person  than  in  any 
other  type  of  farming.  However,  other  types 
of  agriculture  are  possible  to  the  blind  person 
who  has  the  necessary  capital  and  technical 
information. 

Dairy  farming  offers  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  a  blind  person  to  do  much  of  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  Milking,  either  by  hand  or 
with  a  milking  machine,  cleaning  the  barn, 
bedding  and  grooming  the  cows,  and  much 
of  the  feeding  can  be  done  by  the  blind  per¬ 
son,  given  a  little  time  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  barn  and  equipment.  Most  of  the  dairy 
farms  grow  all  or  part  of  the  feed  used  on  the 


farm.  This  presents  some  difficulty,  as  field 
operations  are  not  the  most  feasible  for  the 
totally  blind  farmer.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  blind  farmer  can  plan  and  manage  his 
field  operations  and  do  a  most  excellent  job 
of  managing  the  business  if  he  is  competent 
and  has  reliable  help  in  the  field. 

Other  forms  of  livestock  farming  are  also 
feasible  for  the  blind  farmer,  under  the  same 
limitations,  but  will  require  more  sighted  help 
than  dairying  or  poultry  farming.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  hogs,  sheep,  bees,  and  beef  cattle  all 
have  their  possibilities.  The  production  of 
goat’s  milk  has  especially  large  possibilities. 
It  is  really  a  special  type  of  dairying  that  is 
easier  than  the  usual  form  but  requires  a  very 
special  market  right  at  hand,  as  there  is  no 
organized  market  for  goat’s  milk  as  there  is 
for  cow’s  milk. 

Farming  has  great  possibilities  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  for  many  of  our  war-shocked  soldiers. 
Many  returning  veterans  find  the  hustle  and 
din  of  our  cities  and  of  factory  jobs  too  much 
for  their  peace  of  mind,  and  in  some  cases  too 
much  for  their  health.  If  these  persons  are 
country-minded,  they  may  be  contented 
farmers  of  one  kind  or  another.  Farm  work 
is  not  so  confining  nor  so  monotonous  as 
much  factory  work.  Each  week  or  two  brings 
a  new  operation  on  the  farm.  Working  with 
growing  things  has  an  immense  appeal  to 
many,  and  it  is  true  that  a  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  can  easily  be  obtained  in  almost 
every  phase  of  farm  work. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  farming 
offers  a  panacea  for  the  maladjusted,  lame, 
blind,  and  halt.  For  a  few  who  care  to  court 
Mother  Nature  or  to  those  whom  Mother 
Nature  has  successfully  courted,  a  rich  life  is 
offered  that  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
this  world.  Percy  M.  Lowe 

Instructor  in  Agriculture 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital 
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THE  MACHINE  SHOP  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  INDUSTRY 


The  machine  shop  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  a  comparative  innovation.  It  has,  however, 
moved  from  the  experimental  stage  to  the 
point  where  it  is  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

Many  boys  and  men  with  motor 4 skills,  de¬ 
veloped  or  undeveloped,  were  in  the  past  rele¬ 
gated  to  minor  jobs,  such  as  chair  caning, 
brush  making  and  broom  making,  which  were 
less  remunerative  than  jobs  in  industrial 
plants. 

The  assembly  line  has  made  it  possible  to 
develop  workers  specializing  in  various  types 
of  work.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  divisions:  production,  inspection  and 
assembly. 

In  setting  up  the  Course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  we  first  canvassed  industry 
to  find  out  what  particular  jobs  could  be  held 
by  the  blind  or  partially  sighted  boys.  After 
many  weeks  of  research  and  interviews,  we 
decided  upon  the  following  equipment: 

1.  Duo  Delta  drill  presses  (table  models) 

2.  A  2-spindle  drill  press,  highly  accurate 

3.  A  Brown  and  Sharp  screw  machine  #i 

4.  A  hand  miller 

5.  Honing  machine 

6.  Power  hack  saw 

7.  Grinding  machine 

8.  Foot  press 

0 

Each  of  these  machines  could  be  operated  by 
a  sightless  worker,  on  certain  operations,  and 
after  the  machine  was  set,  speed  was  quickly 
advanced  to  industrial  rate. 

The  initial  phase  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  machine  was  rather  slow  but  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  as  the  instruction  passed  the 
initial  stage. 

The  second  group  of  apprentices  went 
through  the  initial  stages  faster  than  the  first 
group,  owing  to  help  from  the  first  group. 


With  the  actual  production  work  on  the 
machine,  the  boys  are  given  the  necessary 
theory  embodying  levers,  speeds,  hydraulics, 
ratio  of  pulleys  and  other  important  things. 

This  is  supplemented  with  sound  pictures 
on  the  various  machines  and  their  place  in 
industry.  We  plan  to  acquire  a  library  of 
talking  films  suitable  for  our  work. 

Two  other  phases  of  the  work  are  assembly 
and  inspection.  Although  we  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  quantity  of  material  neces¬ 
sary  for  inspection  and  assembly  training,  we 
have  hopes  of  securing  more  material  as  soon 
as  the  conversion  rush  is  over. 

All  vocational  pupils  take  the  complete 
course  which  covers  540  hours  and  it  will 
soon  become  evident  that  their  skill  will  de¬ 
velop  along  definite  lines  and  this  is  to  be 
encouraged,  provided  it  will  fit  into  the  in¬ 
dustrial  picture. 

During  the  year  the  pupils  assembled  thou¬ 
sands  of  40  mm.  cartridge  cases;  and  their 
speed  was  as  good  and  many  times  better  than 
the  average  speed  in  industry. 

Many  students,  including  several  girls,  were 
rated  excellent  in  this  type  of  work.  There 
are  many  full-time,  peacetime  jobs  along  these 
lines. 

The  machine  shop  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  school  purchased  a  17"  swing  engine 
lathe,  and  the  boys  are  busy  making  spring 
cuts,  finish  cuts,  etc. 

Industry  progresses  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  if 
we  are  to  train  boys  and  men  for  jobs  in  indus¬ 
try,  close  contact  must  be  kept  with  the  men 
in  charge,  who  are  generally  sympathetic  and 
realize  that  the  sightless  want  to  earn  a  living, 
work,  and  produce,  and  ask  no  favors. 

Ralph  Johnson 
Instructor,  Machine  Shop 
Overbroo\  School  for  the  Blind 
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A  deaf  and  blind  applicant  recently  passed 
an  examination  given  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  a  license  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  wireless  station,  according  to  an  item  in 
the  New  Yor\  World-Telegram  for  March  23. 

The  Seattle,  Washington,  Star,  in  its  issue 
of  March  n,  states  that  for  his  latest  screen 
specialty,  Pete  Smith,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
producer-commentator,  will  feature  the  sports 
activities  indulged  in  by  a  group  of  blind  men 
who  will  comprise  the  cast.  They  will  exhibit 
their  prowess  in  bowling,  golf,  basketball, 
baseball,  horseshoe  pitching,  and  horseback 
riding. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  News  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Margaret  Lindsay,  almost  totally 
blind  since  birth,  who  enrolled  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Institute  of  Music  last  fall  and  today  is 
“one  of  its  best-liked  students.”  Moreover,  her 
teachers  proclaim  her  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
ambitious.”  Miss  Lindsay  plans  to  work  for  a 
bachelor  of  music  degree  and  for  her  teacher’s 
certificate.  She  has  been  aided  in  her  studies 
by  a  scholarship  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

According  to  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  Times, 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  Detroit  are  carrying 
on  a  determined  campaign  to  rid  Detroit 
streets  of  sightless  beggars.  The  item  states 
that  the  drive  was  launched  by  blind  Common 
Pleas  Judge  Ned  H.  Smith,  who  deplored  the 
fact  that  these  beggars  arouse  public  skepti¬ 
cism  of  other  blind  persons  who  are  seeking 
to  earn  a  legitimate  livelihood. 

“Miss  Winifred  Moore,  former  student  at 


Mississippi  Southern  College,  who  has  been 
blind  since  birth,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
two  concerts,”  says  the  Hattiesburg,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  American  of  March  29.  The  item 
further  states  that  Miss  Moore,  who  received 
her  early  education  at  the  Mississippi  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Jackson,  played  violin  in  the 
school  orchestra  there  for  twelve  years.  Voice 
and  piano  were  her  major  subjects  in  college. 
She  has  been  playing  in  the  Vieux  Carre  in 
New  Orleans  for  nearly  three  years. 

The  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  Plain  Speaker 
refers  in  its  issue  of  March  30  to  a  “vastly  ex¬ 
panded”  vocational  rehabilitation  service  for 
blind  Pennsylvanians,  plans  for  which  have 
already  been  discussed.  Funds  for  this  ex¬ 
panded  program  come  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  voted  by  the  1945  legislature, 
and  matched  by  the  Federal  government,  to 
give  “medical,  psychiatric,  and  psychological 
examinations,  hospitalization,  medical  care, 
occupational  guidance,*  transportation,  tools, 
equipment,  financial  aid  during  training,  and 
other  services  to  help  make  the  blind  self- 
dependent.” 

Pupils  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 
are  now  enjoying  $866  worth  of  new  gym¬ 
nasium  apparatus  purchased  with  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Indiana-Kentucky  All-Star 
basketball  game  held  last  year.  This  sports 
event  is  sponsored  annually  by  The  Star,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  which  carried  a  feature 
story  on  the  subject  in  its  March  10  issue.  The 
gymnastic  equipment  referred  to  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  blind 
from  the  fund  raised  through  the  game,  says 
the  Star. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  LL.D. 


Many  blind  people  and  their  friends  have 
been  watching  closely  the  hearings  on  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  will  be  interested  in  a 
brief  progress  report  which  can  be  made  at 
this  time. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  held 
hearings  on  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  May  9  and  10.  It  was  very  gratifying  to 
note  that  on  these  two  days  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  wit¬ 
nesses  testifying  regarding  the  desirability  of 
reading  this  Title  in  the  Act.  With  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  witnesses  testifying  were 
blind.  They  strongly  urged  that  Title  X  be 
retained  in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  that  it 
be  liberalized  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  That  sufficient  income  and  earnings  be 
exempted  from  consideration  as  resources  to 
encourage  blind  people  to  help  themselves 
and  friends  and  nonlegally  responsible  rela¬ 
tives  to  extend  assistance  to  them. 

2.  That  in  calculating  need,  due  allowance 
be  made  for  the  special  expenses  resulting 
from  blindness. 

3.  That  the  states  be  given  a  rather  free  hand 
in  determining  who  should  have  assistance. 

4.  That  the  ceiling  on  Federal  reimburse¬ 
ment  be  removed. 

5.  That  Federal  reimbursement  range  from 
50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  expenditures,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
states. 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  is  executive  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Some  of  the  witnesses  also  requested  that  if 
the  Federal  government  adopts  a  policy  of 
reimbursing  the  states  with  part  of  the  cost  of 
welfare  work  to  prevent  people  from  becom¬ 
ing  needy,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Forand 
bill,  H.R.  5686,  similar  grants  be  extended  to 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  to  carry  on  their 
welfare  work  for  the  blind.  A  strong  plea  was 
made  by  witnesses  that  the  states  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  place  the  administration  of  blind 
assistance  in  any  department  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  which  the  state  chooses.  Congress¬ 
man  Forand  of  Rhode  Island  expressed  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  blind  because  of  blindness 
in  his  own  family,  and  said  that  if  there  was 
any  vagueness  regarding  the  retention  of 
special  assistance  to  the  blind  in  his  bill,  H.R. 
5686,  which  has  caused  so  much  alarm  among 
the  blind,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  clear 
it  up. 

On  the  whole  I  feel  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  impressed  with 
the  concern  which  blind  people  have  shown 
regarding  the  retention  of  Title  X  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  its  liberalization.  It 
will  be  several  weeks  before  the  Committee 
issues  its  report  and  introduces  a  bill  express¬ 
ing  its  conclusions  as  to  just  what  should  be 
done  about  assistance  to  the  blind.  You  should 
watch  for  further  news  on  this  subject  in 
Tallying  Boo\  Topics  and  Ontloo\  for  the 
Blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
wishes  to  thank  most  sincerely  those  who  have 
given  such  effective  co-operation  in  our  com- 
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bined  efforts  to  hold  the  gains  which  blind 
people  have  made  during  the  past  forty  years 
and  to  have  their  needs  properly  recognized 
by  Congress.  The  Foundation  will  be  glad  to 
try  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  official  report  on 


the  hearings  on  Title  X,  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  those  who  would  like  to  have  one. 
A  copy  of  my  statement  submitted  to  the 
Committee  will  also  gladly  be  furnished  to 
anyone  who  would  care  to  have  it. 


SUMMER  SESSION  FOR  WORKERS  WITH  ADULT  BLIND 


The  Summer  Session  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind,  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
co-operation  with  Michigan  State  Normal 
College.  Registration  will  take  place  on  June 
17,  and  classes  will  begin  on  June  18  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  July  26.  Students  will  be  housed 
in  the  residence  halls  of  Michigan  State  Nor¬ 
mal  College. 

Two  new  courses  will  be  offered  this  year — 
a  “workshop”  in  Standard  English  Braille 
Grade  II,  given  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  of 
the  Foundation  staff,  and  a  course  in  Arts  and 
Crafts  to  be  given  by  an  instructor  from 
Michigan  State  Normal  College.  In  addition, 
the  following  subjects  will  be  offered  as  they 
were  last  year:  Fundamentals  of  Social  Work, 


by  Miss  Pauline  Gollub;  The  Field  of  Social 
Work,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Devereaux;  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Educational  Psychology,  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Educational  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Bert- 
hold  Lowenfeld;  Causes  of  Blindness  and 
their  Social  Implications,  by  R.  Bruce  Fralick; 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the 
Blind,  and  Vocational  Adjustment,  by  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay.  Courses  are  designed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  with  the  blind,  including 
home  teachers,  social  workers,  and  vocational 
agents.  Beginning  workers  may  be  admitted 
under  special  circumstances. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Co-ordinator,  Sum¬ 
mer  Course  for  W orkers  with  the  Adult 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  New  York. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Rest-Haven,”  the  Foundation’s  vacation 
center  for  blind  women  at  Monroe,  New 
York,  is  now  being  put  in  readiness  to  receive 
guests  for  the  1946  summer  season,  which  will 
open  on  May  27  and  close  on  October  18. 
Seven  groups  will  be  accommodated  during 
the  coming  summer  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule: 


Leave  New  Yor\ . 

Group  i-Mon.,  May  27 
Group  2-Mon.,  June  17 
Group  3-Mon.,  July  8 
Group  4-Mon.,  July  29 
Group  5-Mon.,  Aug.  19 
Group  6-Mon.,  Sept.  9 
Group  7-Mon.,  Sept.  30 


Return 

Friday,  June  14 
Friday,  July  5 
Friday,  July  26 
Friday,  Aug.  16 
Friday,  Sept.  6 
Friday,  Sept.  27 
Friday,  Oct.  18 


All  blind  and  partially  blind  women — ages 
18  to  70 — who  cannot  afford  vacations  at  paid 
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summer  resorts  and  who  are  in  good  physical 
condition  and  are  vouched  for  by  their  local 
or  state  agency  for  the  blind  are  eligible  for 
“Rest-Haven.”  All  guests  living  outside  of 
New  York  City  must  be  able  to  meet  their 
traveling  expenses  from  their  city  to  New 
York  City  and  return. 

Many  new  friends  were  made  at  “Rest- 
Haven”  during  1944  and  1945,  guests  coming 
from  Vermont,  Connecticut,  new  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  This  year  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  receiving  requests  from  other  blind 
women  in  New  England  states,  as  well  as 
from  Ohio  and  Delaware. 

All  inquiries  concerning  “Rest-Haven” 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford, 
Administrator,  “Rest-Haven,”  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


CATALOGUES  AVAILABLE 

Two  new  catalogues  listing  respectively, 
Talking  Books  for  the  blind  and  books  in 
braille  which  have  been  placed  in  distributing 
libraries  from  July,  1943  to  June,  1944,  have 
just  been  issued  by  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
The  Library  of  Congress.  These  publications 
may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the 
Information  and  Publications  Office,  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


IOWA  COMMISSION  PLANS 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  an¬ 
nounces  a  six  weeks  summer  school  for  the 
adult  blind  beginning  June  10.  The  buildings 
and  all  equipment  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton  are  made  available  for  this 
school. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


thermometers.  A  Weston  thermometer  suit¬ 
able  for  taking  temperatures  of  liquids  as  well 
as  gases  has  been  adapted  by  the  Technical 
Research  Department  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  for  use  by  the  blind.  This 
thermometer,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer  to  be  accurate  within  a  half  of 
one  per  cent,  has  a  dial  i%  inches  in  diameter, 
from  the  back  of  which  extends  an  eight-inch 
stem  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Raised  indications  are  made  at  ten-degree  in¬ 
tervals  by  grinding  the  rim  around  the  dial. 

These  instruments  appear  to  be  quite 
sturdy.  Their  rated  temperatures  may  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  fifty  per  cent  without  harm,  and 
the  needle  immediately  returns  to  a  true  read¬ 
ing,  even  after  considerable  deflection  by  the 
finger.  Models  are  available  with  different 
ranges — seven  Fahrenheit  (up  to  500  degrees) 
and  six  Centigrade  (up  to  250  degrees).  For 
'  meat  or  food  testing,  a  special  model  with  a 
sharpened  five-inch  stem  may  also  be  had. 
For  physiotherapists  and  workers  in  photo¬ 
graphic  darkrooms,  the  recommended  scale  is 
o  to  180  degrees,  and  the  graduations  run 
from  30  to  150  degrees.  The  price  of  this 
model  is  $5.00.  Others  may  run  higher. 

The  question  of  a  possible  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer  has  been  explored,  but  it  appears  un¬ 
likely  that  sufficient  accuracy  (to  a  tenth  of  a 
degree)  can  be  attained  at  a  practical  price. 
Efforts  might  be  bent  towards  securing  an  ac¬ 
curacy  of  half  a  degree  should  there  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  such  an  instrument. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  an  inexpensive,  compact,  and  at¬ 
tractive  household  thermometer  which  would 
also  be  suitable  for  poultry  raisers  and  green¬ 


house  workers.  Its  range  will  be  from  10  to 
130  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  demand  war¬ 
rants,  a  larger  thermometer  going  down,  to  30 
degrees  below  zero  may  also  be  adapted. 
analyzer  for  RADIO-  technicians.  The  March 
issue  of  Radio  Craft  carried  an  article  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Wartenberg,  of  The  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  describing  the  circuit  for 
an  analyzer  suitable  for  use  by  blind  radio 
technicians.  We  have  arranged  for  a  supply  of 
this  issue  which  we  are  offering,  without 
charge,  to-  those  interested.  Send  6^  in  stamps 
to  cover  mailing  costs. 

Another  article  is  scheduled  to  appear 
shortly  showing  how  the  same  circuit  may  be 
used  with  a  vacuum  tube  voltmeter.  We  shall 
arrange  for  copies  of  this  for  free  distribution 
as  soon  as  it  appears. 

pressure  cookers.  Many  inquiries  have  been 
received  with  regard  to  pressure  cookers  suit¬ 
able  for  use  by  the  blind.  A  number  of  house¬ 
wives  have  been  using  pressure  cookers  for 
many  years;  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  new 
models  have  features  which  make  them  sim¬ 
pler  to  use.  One,  for  example,  which  may  be 
set  for  different  pressures,  is  said  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  automatic,  with  no  dials  or  pointers  to 
read.  A  thorough  report  on  the  features  of  all 
models  will  be  published  in  this  department 
in  the  near  future.  The  larger  models  of  pres¬ 
sure  cookers  such  as  are  used  in  canning  have 
been  studied,  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
they  can  be  modified  for  use  by  the  blind.  The 
pressure  in  one  model  was  raised  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  held  there  for  some  time,  without 
the  dial’s  becoming  too  hot  to  touch  comfort¬ 
ably.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  easy  matter  to 
install  braille  indications. 
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ON  THE  OPEN  MARKET 

AUTOMATIC  CENTER  PUNCHES.  All  automatic 

center  punch  such  as  the  Starrett  18 A  affords 
a  simple  means  of  making  braille  self-mark¬ 
ers  on  strips  of  metal.  The  feature  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  center  punch  is  that,  as  you  press  down, 
energy  is  stored  up  which  is  suddenly  released 
as  you  reach  a  certain  point.  The  model  men¬ 
tioned  herein  works  admirably  with  the  top 
half  of  a  braille  slate,  and  makes  a  very  legible 
dot,  the  height  of  which  can  be  determined 
by  adjustments  of  the  center  punch,  and  by  the 
surface  on  which  the  dots  are  pressed.  Avail¬ 
able  at  hardware  stores. 

materials  in  plastic.  Now  that  plastics  are 
becoming  a  little  more  plentiful,  those  neat 
nests  of  measuring  cups  are  back  in  the  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Stores.  A  set  consists  of  a  quar¬ 
ter,  a  third,  a  half,  and  a  full  cup.  Proper 
amounts  are  measured  when  the  cups  are 
filled  to  the  brim.  Plastic  funnels  are  also  be¬ 
coming  readily  available.  In  small  sizes,  as 
many  housewives  know,  they  make  good  egg 
separators,  the  white  sliding  through,  and  the 
yolk  remaining  in  the  funnel.  Sets  of  dishes  in 
plastic,  and  Nylon  water  glasses,  supposed  to 
be  more  durable  than  anything  available  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  have  also  been  seen. 
saw  guide.  An  ingenious  type  of  miter  box, 
known  as  the  “Miterite”  is  back  in  production. 
The  Technical  Research  Department  can 
recommend  adaptations  which  will  enable  the 
home  craftsman  to  cross-cut  or  rip  boards  of 
any  size,  or  to  cut  up  plyboard  panels  with  a 
hand  saw.  The  manufacturer  has  agreed  to 
allocate  limited  quantities  to  the  department 
for  sale  to  the  blind.  The  price,  when  a  supply 
is  on  hand,  will  be  $1.50,  plus  postage. 
aluminum  broil  racks.  These  racks  are  a 
handy  addition  to  any  kitchen.  Instead  of 
wire,  the  gratings  are  quarter-inch-wide,  flat 
aluminum  strips,  so  spaced  that  hamburgers, 
for  example,  are  not  so  likely  to  wrap  them¬ 
selves  around  the  broiler  as  formerly.  The 
racks  come  in  sets  of  three — 7,  8,  and  9  inches 


in  diameter,  so  that  they  can  be  set  in  pie  pans 
and  slid  into  or  out  of  the  oven.  Each  rack 
stands  on  three  sturdy  legs  which  make  them 
practically  untippable.  Set  in  the  bottom  of 
pans,  they  keep  potatoes,  for  example,  from 
sticking  when  being  boiled.  They  also  make 
very  nice  electric  iron  stands.  Retail  by  sets, 
$1.19  at  most  department  stores. 

IN  GENERAL 

The  Technical  Research  Department  would 
welcome  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  any 
number  of  problems  now  under  consideration. 
A  few  of  these  are:  markers  for  canned  goods; 
markers  for  colored  clothing,  thread,  etc.; 
music-writing  slates;  games  and  recreational 
devices;  liquid  measures;  tools  for  all  trades 
and  professions. 

It  is  hoped,  as  time  goes  on,  that  The  Sug¬ 
gestion  Box  will  expand  to  include  a  great 
deal  more  than  just  announcements  of 
news  items.  Correspondence  will,  therefore, 
be  welcomed  on  any  phase  of  work  or  living 
which  might  benefit  from  the  efforts  of  our 
Technical  Research  Department.  Communi¬ 
cations  should  be  addressed  to:  Charles  G. 
Ritter,  Supervisor,  Technical  Research,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


THE  BRAILLE  CLUB 
PUBLISHES  NEWS  LETTER 

The  first  issue  of  News  Letter,  published 
by  the  Braille  Club,  made  its  appearance  on 
April  1.  The  Club,  organized  “to  help  meet 
the  braille  teaching  and  transcription  needs 
of  the  blind”  states  that  it  now  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  85  men  and  women  in  14  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  Canada, 
China,  Peru,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  News 
Letter  invites  the  sending  in  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  persons  interested  in  joining.  Com¬ 
munications  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  T. 
Creighton,  The  Braille  Club,  455  E.  51  St., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


A.A.W.B.  ANNOUNCES 
SCHEDULE  OF  JUNE  MEETINGS 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  meetings 
planned  in  connection  with  the  A.A.W.B. 
Convention  to  be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  June  io  to  June  13: 

Monday,  June  10 

8  p.m.  Opening  Session — 

President’s  Address 
.  Report  on  Revision  of  Constitu¬ 
tion 

Tuesday,  June  11 

9  a.m.  Revision  of  Constitution 
11  a.m.  Sectional  Elections 

2  p.m.  Sectional  Meetings 

Executives  of  city,  county  and 
local  agencies  and  of  industrial 
homes  and  workshops,  meeting 
with  placement  agents,  rehabili¬ 
tation  officers,  and  field  agents 

Home  teachers 

Lay  and  nonprofessional  group 
Executives  of  state  commissions 
and  associations 

7 130  p.m.  Sound-film :  “Helping  the  Blind  to 
Help  Themselves,”  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 

Project,  Books  for  Adult  Blind, 
Dr.  Xenophon  P.  Smith,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Project,  Books  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress 

The  Deaf-Blind :  Mrs.  Dorothy 
D.  Bryan;  Helen  Keller 


Orientation;  Travel  Technique 
Lieutenant  R.  E.  Hoover,  Re¬ 
habilitation  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital. 

Wednesday,  June  12 

9  a.m.  The  Barden-La  Follette  Act 

State  plans;  Federal  set-up  and 
co-ordination  with  private  agen¬ 
cies  and  state  programs,  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  Shortley,  Chief,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Discussion 

11 130  a.m.  Election  of  Officers 

2  p.m.  Sectional  Meetings 

Placement  agents,  rehabilitation 
officers,  and  field  agents.  Home 
teachers  and  social  workers 
Executives  and  teachers  in  resi¬ 
dential  and  day-school  classes 
for  the  blind 

Executives  and  professional  staff 
members  of  national  agencies 
Home  teachers 

Thursday ,  June  13 

9a.m.  The  United  States  War-Blind 

Army  plans — speaker  furnished 
by  United  States  Army 
Navy  plans — speaker  furnished  by 
United  States  Navy 
Veterans  Administration  plans — 
speaker  furnished  by  Veterans 
Administration 

Discussion — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

1 1  a.m.  Report  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind — C.  C.  Kleber,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager 

Report  of  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director 
1 1 130  a.m.  Committee  Reports 
2  p.m.  Committee  Reports 
Other  Business 
Adjournment 


HUGH  FINDLAY  HONORED 
BY  BLIND  GARDEN  CLUB 

Hugh  Findlay,  former  professor  of  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City,  and  friend  and  benefactor 
of  blind  gardeners  throughout  the  country, 
has  been  signally  honored  by  the  Blind  Gar¬ 
den  Study  Club  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  which 
has  adopted  as  its  permanent  name  the  “Hugh 
Findlay  Garden  Club.”  The  news  was  re¬ 
leased  in  a  letter  dated  March  11,  and  signed 
by  Ruth  Mosher  Place,  Garden  Editor  of  The 
Detroit  News,  which  paper  conducted  a  con¬ 
test  to  find  a  permanent  name  for  the  Blind 
Garden  Study  Club. 

Mr.  Findlay  is  already  well  known  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Outloof^  through  his  articles  and 
verses  concerning  gardening  for  the  blind; 
and  is  known  to  blind  gardeners  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  for  the  garden  tools 
which  he  has  designed  especially  for  them, 
and  which  he  has  been  distributing  without 
cost.  In  many  instances,  Mr.  Findlay  has  not 
only  provided  these  special  tools,  but  has 
made  long  journeys  at  his  own  expense  to 
demonstrate  their  use. 

An  attractive,  illustrated  booklet,  Gardening 
for  Health  and  Happiness ,  written  by  Mr. 
Findlay,  has  just  been  published  “primarily 
for  the  blind  who  love  nature  and  gardens.” 
The  small  volume  is  dedicated  to  Armand 
Michaud,  who  first  used  the  special  tools  de¬ 


signed  by  Mr.  Findlay,  and  “to  the  war  vet¬ 
erans  who  have  found  peace  and  happiness  in 
their  little  gardens.” 

The  suggestion  to  name  the  Blind  Garden 
Study  Club  after  Mr.  Findlay  came  from 
W.  Earl  Quay,  industrial  instructor,  Detroit 
League  for  the  Handicapped,  and  secretary 
of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Council  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Quay  is  also  a  contributor  to  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind. 


SYRACUSE  TO  HOLD 
SUMMER  SESSION 

The  School  of  Education  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  New  York,  announces  a 
program  of  special  education  to  be  given  at  a 
Summer  Session  from  July  1  to  August  10. 
Courses  of  instruction  will  include:  The  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Child;  Elementary  Developmental 
and  Corrective  Physical  Education;  Advanced 
Corrective  Physical  Education;  Practicum  in 
Advanced  Corrective  Physical  Education;' 
Recreational  Activities  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  Mental  Deficiency.  Support¬ 
ing  courses  in  educational  psychology,  early 
childhood  education,  and  reading  will  also  be 
offered  at  the  Summer  Session.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Keith  J.  Kennedy,  Registrar,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse  to,  New  York. 


SUMMER  COURSE 
SCHEDULED  AT  U.  of  C. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  French,  superintendent  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  give  a  new  course  in  special  education 
in  the  University  of  California  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  at  Berkeley,  beginning  June  24.  The 
course  is  entitled  “Administration,  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Procedures  in  Special  Education.” 
This  course  is  designed  to  be  of  particular 
help  to  educational  administrators,  and  a 
registration  of  at  least  twenty  is  anticipated. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


For  many  months  the  I.  G.  Brockelman 
Textile  Company  has  been  co-operating  with 
National  Industries  not  only  in  obtaining  the 
materials  which  were  needed  for  government 
orders,  but  in  trying  to  find  other  materials 
needed  by  the  workshops.  Mr.  Brockelman 
has  expanded  his  organization  and  hopes  to  be 
in  a  position  to  render  additional  services  to 
the  workshops.  In  these  times,  workshops  must 
make  quick  decisions ;  when  the  mills  do  offer 
material,  they  want  an  immediate  answer. 
N.  I.  B.  suggests  that  workshops  send  open 
orders  for  any  textile  materials  that  they  may 
need  direct  to  the  I.  G.  Brockelman  Textile 
Company,  115  Worth  Street,  New  York  1, 
New  York.  Then  as  their  representative  lo¬ 
cates  the  goods,  they  will  assign  it  to  the 
workshop  requesting  it.  They  will  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  kinds  of  textile  materials,  such  as  tick¬ 
ing,  toweling,  sheeting,  percales,  etc.  A  CC 
rating  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
obtaining  the  goods  and  it  is  requested  that 
workshops  send  their  original  rating  to  them 
so  that  they  can  present  it  to  the  mills  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  rating  properly.  After  this  has  been 
done  and  the  goods  secured,  the  original  rat¬ 
ing  will  be  returned  to  the  workshop. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

General  Manager 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  6.  War  Department,  Army  Service 
Forces,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General;  Major 
Trygve  Gundersen  and  Colonel  M.  E.  Ran¬ 
dolph  have  been  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  the  position  of  Chief  Consultant  in  Oph¬ 
thalmology  no  longer  exists. 


Page  12.  Lion  Braille  Department;  Mrs.  N. 
M.  G.  Prange,  is  deceased. 

Page  34.  Altruistic  Club  of  Blind  Women; 
new  address  2106  S.  Christiana  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  corresponding  secretary  is  Miss 
Pearl  H.  Long,  whose  address  is  1863  S.  Ked- 
zie  Avenue,  Chicago  23. 

Page  35.  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind;  Raymond  M.  Dickinson  is  superin¬ 
tendent  instead  of  acting  superintendent. 

Page  35.  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind;  R. 
E.  Barrett  is  no  longer  general  manager. 

Page  59.  Joplin  Association  for  the  Blind; 
new  address,  319  N.  Moffett  Avenue. 

Page  68.  The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  Edward 
S.  Molineaux  has  resigned;  his  successor  has 
not  been  named  as  yet. 

Page  79.  Columbus  Association  for  the 
Blind;  A.  R.  Schwartz  is  executive  director. 

Page  79.  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
A.  D.  Frost,  M.D.,  president,  is  deceased. 

Page  84.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Cambria  County  Branch)  ;  Miss  Helen 
Fox  is  now  Mrs.  Helen  Fox  Willett. 

Page  87.  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  Inc.;  R.  E.  Barrett,  superinten¬ 
dent,  succeeding  John  H.  Meader. 

Page  87.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
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struction  of  the  Blind  is  now  known  as  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  listing  should  be  entered  on 
Page  30  of  the  Directory:  Lions  Industries  of 
the  Palm  Beaches;  Dixie  Highway,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida;  Miss  Grace  Emerson, 
executive  director.  Serves  Palm  Beach  County. 
Will  have  workshop  and  recreation;  weaving 
and  pottery. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  B.  V.  A. 

Officers  in  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion,  about  which  an  item  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  are  as 
follows:  Raymond  Frey,  Philadelphia,  presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  studying  physiotherapy  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry  Masse, 
Boston,  secretary,  employed  by  V.A.  there; 
Pinky  Hoffman,  Hartford,  vice-president,  and 
Wilbur  Washburn,  treasurer,  both  working  at 
Avon  Old  Farms  as  civilian  instructors.  The 
four  directors  are  Lloyd  Greenwood,  of 
Rochester;  Joseph  Smietanowski,  Hartford; 
William  Aziz,  Pittsburgh;  and  John  Millon, 
instructor  at  Dibble  Hospital  in  California. 
Mr.  Baynard  Kendrick,  of  New  York,  is  their 
sighted  advisor. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  New  York  office 
has  been  set  up,  and  a  sighted  secretary  en¬ 
gaged  to  take  charge  of  the  work  there.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baynard  Kendrick,  well-known  author 
and  champion  of  the  war-blinded,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  raise  a  trust  fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  organization,  and  to  train  two 
blinded  veterans  to  act  as  executive  director 
and  executive  secretary,  respectively. 

The  executive  director’s  job  will  be  to 
“trouble-shoot”  when  a  member  writes  in 
saying  that  he  is  unable  to  get  employment  or 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  job.  This  will  entail,  as 
a  rule,  a  trip  to  the  boy’s  home  town  to  talk 


to  the  employer  and  local  clubs — public  edu¬ 
cation,  in  other  words.  The  executive  secre¬ 
tary  in  co-operation  with  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  and  agencies  for  the  blind  is  to  clarify 
interpretations  of  state  and  Federal  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  blinded  veterans  and  superintend 
the  office  details  and  correspondence. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  hopes  to 
be  able  to  publish  a  monthly  paper  which  will 
enable  the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  keep  them  informed  on  new 
job  openings  and  research  being  done  on 
equipment  and  aids  for  the  blind.  This  paper 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  revival  of  the 
Quadrangle  Review,  which  was  published  by 
blinded  veterans  while  they  were  still  in 
training  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital. 

In  its  March  issue,  the  Tennessee  Public 
Welfare  Record  prints  a  speech  which  was  de¬ 
livered  by  W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  on  January  25,  1946,  at  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  held  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
In  the  course  of  this  published  speech,  Mr. 
Terry  enumerates  some  of  the  things  learned 
during  ten  years  of  experience  in  administer¬ 
ing  public  welfare.  There  is  much  wisdom 
and  humanity  in  his  words,  and  the  whole  ar¬ 
ticle  makes  interesting  and  informative  read¬ 
ing.  Among  other  things,  “We  have  learned,” 
says  Mr.  Terry,  “that  the  blind  person  is  not 
satisfied  to  receive  his  small  monthly  grant 
and  sit  at  home  all  day.  We  have  learned  that 
something  else  must  be  done  to  compensate 
for  the  loneliness  which  accompanies  this 
greatest  of  all  physical  handicaps.” 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Record,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  one  month,  13 1  indi¬ 
viduals,  living  in  117  different  family  groups, 
applied  to  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  Services  for  the  Blind,  for  sight 
conservation;  and  9  individuals  living  in  8 
different  family  groups,  applied  for  blind  re¬ 
habilitation. 
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In  the  death,  on  March  12,  of  John  Francis 
Bledsoe,  at  the  age  of  77  years,  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  has  lost  another  outstand¬ 
ing  man.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  from  1906  until  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1942,  and  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Department  for  the  Colored  Blind 
at  that  school  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
superintendency.  Born  at  Magnolia,  Alabama, 
Mr.  Bledsoe  early  settled  on  teaching  as  a 
career.  For  two  years  before  entering  Howard 
College,  where  he  obtained  his  A.B.  degree, 
cum  laude,  in  1892,  he  taught  in  country 
schools.  Following  his  graduation  from  How¬ 
ard,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  training  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf.  He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Gallaudet  in  1894,  and  spent  the  next  four 
years  as  a  teacher  at  the  school  for  the  deaf, 
in  Talladega.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Among  Mr. 
Bledsoe’s  most  important  achievements  were 
the  removal  of  the  Maryland  School  from 
Baltimore  to  the  country  (Overlea),  where 
the  cottage  housing  plan  was  used;  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  having  blind  children  in 
their  last  two  years  of  high  school  attend  city 
schools  with  seeing  children,  and  also  voca¬ 
tional  schools;  and  the  opening  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  in  1908.  This 
workshop,  for  which  Mr.  Bledsoe  obtained 
state  appropriations  and  public  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $100,000,  and  which  opened 
with  12  employees,  expanded  during  the  war 
years  to  a  point  where  it  gave  employment 
to  150  blind  people.  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  asso¬ 
ciated  for  over  40  years  with  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which 
elected  him  president  in  1924,  and  which  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 


mittee.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Bledsoe  served  on 
the  Board  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  was  vice-president  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  (See  article  in  Out¬ 
look^  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1942). 

Nettie  M.  G.  Prange,  of  Orlando,  Florida, 
who  for  the  past  decade  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  work  for  the  blind,  died  on  March  13 
at  the  Florida  Sanitorium,  at  the  age  of  78. 
Mrs.  Prange  became  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness  when  her  own  sight  began 
to  fail;  she  concentrated  on  braille,  and  even¬ 
tually  worked  out  a  simplified  system  known 
as  the  “Orlando  Course  in  Braille,"  which  was 
taught,  through  correspondence,  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Prange 
was  born  in  Vermont,  but  went  to  Florida 
with  her  father,  the  late  Henry  T.  Gifford,  in 
1887,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since. 

Geneva  Lemons,  primary  teacher  in  the 
Blind  Department  of  the  Colorado  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
died  on  March  2,  at  a  Colorado  Springs  hos¬ 
pital.  She  had  been  ill  only  a  short  time. 
Charles  E.  Kaufman,  head  teacher  in  the 
Blind  Department,  in  a  tribute  to  the  work 
and  personality  of  Miss  Lemons,  says:  “She 
was  one  of  those  teachers  who  lived  for  her 
pupils.  Every  single  day  meant  to  her  a  new 
opportunity  to  guide  and  direct  each  pupil 
over  the  path  that  seemed  so  hard  to  many  a 
young  mind.  Whatever  the  task,  the  pupils 
felt  confident  that  their  teacher,  in  an  under¬ 
standing  way,  would  always  direct  them  in 
the  path  that  was  best  for  them.  Miss  Lemons 
possessed  a  profound  sense  of  duty  .  .  .  The 
same  kindness  with  which  she  treated  her 
pupils  also  prevailed  in  her  daily  associations 
with  her  freinds  at  the  School.  No  task  was 
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ever  too  big  for  a  soul  set  on  real  service  .  .  . 
We  all  join  with  the  pupils,  who  benefited 
so  greatly  from  her  teaching,  in  saying  that, 
truly,  Miss  Lemons  lived  the  Golden  Rule.” 


JOHN  FRANCIS  BLEDSOE— 

A  TRIBUTE 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  lost 
a  valuable  friend  and  counselor  in  the  death 
of  its  former  superintendent,  John  Francis 
Bledsoe,  on  March  12,  1946.  When  a  man  has 
been  connected  with  a  school  for  forty-two 
years  during  thirty-six  of  which  he  was  the 
superintendent,  he  certainly  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  much  for  those  whom  he  served. 

The  school  at  Overlea  is  a  monument  to  his 
foresight,  for  its  location  and  cottage  system  is 
certainly  ideal.  He  did  not  confine  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  youth  only,  but  was  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation.  He  was  vitally  concerned  in  all  work 
for  the  blind. 

After  his  retirement  in  1942  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  in  close  touch  with  the  school  and  its 
progress.  We  all  deeply  feel  his  loss  but  I,  es¬ 
pecially,  do,  for  no  retired  superintendent 
could  have  been  more  gracious,  understand¬ 
ing,  co-operative  or  helpful  to  his  successor. 
John  Francis  Bledsoe  was  indeed  a  great  man. 

Francis  M.  Andrews 
S  uperi  n  ten  dent 
The  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind 


Stephen  Jones  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  as  re¬ 
habilitation  supervisor.  Mr.  Jones  has  recently 
returned  from  three  years’  service  in  France 
and  Germany.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
as  a  county  director. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  in  Philadelphia,  announces  the 
appointment  of  R.  E.  Barrett  as  superintend¬ 
ent,  to  take  the  place  of  John  H.  Meader,  who 
is  retiring.  Mr.  Barrett’s  early  experience  was 
with  the  American  Water  Works  and  Electric 
Company  in  New  York  City  and  Pittsburgh, 
as  an  accountant,  and  later  as  construction 
superintendent.  In  Pittsburgh,  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  joined  the  staff  of  that  organi¬ 
zation,  becoming  its  sales  manager.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  for  eight  years  before  leaving 
to  become  manager  of  the  Illinois  Industries 
for  the  Blind  in  Chicago,  a  post  which  he  has 
held  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Barrett  took 
up  his  new  duties  at  the  Pennsylvania  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  Blind  Men  on  April  1.  • 

Raymond  M.*  Dickinson,  who  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  served  as  acting  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind  in  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  has  now  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent.  A  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the 
post  of  acting  superintendent  appeared  in  the 
May,  1944,  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security,  State  of  Washington, 
announces  the  return  of  Charles  R.  Dann  to 
the  Department  following  his  thirty-two 
months  of  service  as  field  director  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  stationed  at  Attu.  Mr. 
Dann  returns  to  the  Department  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supervisor  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Training  of  the  Blind.  This 
position  covers  an  over-all  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  training  center  for  the  blind, 
vending  stands  and  small  business  program, 
and  placement  of  blind  people  in  private  in- 
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dustry.  Mr.  Dann  first  came  to  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  the  fall  of  193 7,  and  has  had 
firsthand  experience  in  doing  all  of  the  work 
for  which  he  is  now  given  the  responsibility 
of  over-all  supervision. 

John  W.  Haynes,  former  principal  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  and  later  em¬ 
ployed  in  vocational  rehabilitation  with  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Education, 
has  been  appointed  district  supervisor  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  with 
headquarters  at  Talladega,  Alabama.  Part  of 
Mr.  Haynes’  responsibility  is  to  assist  the  staffi 
members  in  the  various  district  offices  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  programs  for  the  employment 
of  their  blind  clients.  Another  is  to  help  co¬ 
ordinate  the  training  program  of  the  Adult 
Blind  Department  with  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation.  A  plan  is  under  way  at  the  present  time 
for  the  promotion  of  a  Business  Enterprises 
Program  for  the  Blind  in  Alabama. 


The  March  issue  of  The  Roc\y  Mountain 
Leader,  published  by  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  carried  the  following 
notice  in  a  prominent  place:  “We  expect  to 
have  an  opening  for  an  experienced  teacher 
this  fall.  An  application  will  be  appreciated. 
Attractive  salary,  fine  town,  exceptional  cli¬ 
mate.” 


UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  PRINTS 
MAGAZINE  IN  LARGE  TYPE 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  printing  department  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  has  issued  a  “Sight-Sav¬ 
ing  Edition”  of  the  Utah  Eagle  in  18-point 
type.  Some  200  copies  have  been  mailed  to 
schools  for  the  blind  and  to  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  both  the  partially  seeing  and 
partially  blind.  The  idea  for  a  student  publi¬ 
cation  in  large  type  occurred  when  the  print¬ 
ing  department  received  its  new  Blue  Streak, 
Model  31  Linotype,  which  can  print  as  large 


as  24-point  type.  The  Utah  School  would  ap¬ 
preciate  suggestions  and  comments  on  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  magazine  to  residential  schools,  and  to 
others  interested  in  such  a  project.  Through 
an  exchange  section,  and  the  featuring  of 
articles  of  common  interest,  the  periodical 
would  be  a  reading  source  for  many,  and  an 
incentive  to  strive  for  better  expression  by 
many  more.  The  response  with  which  this 
publication  meets  will  determine  its  continu¬ 
ance — or  discontinuance,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ORGANIZATION  CAMPAIGNS 
FOR  AUTHORIZED  SIGNATURES 

Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  has  just  announced 
its  sponsorship  of  an  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  movement  designed  to  encourage  blind 
people  to  establish  an  authorized  signature. 
The  reason  for  the  campaign  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  inability  of  many  blind 
people  to  sign  their  names  is  a  decided  handi¬ 
cap,  and  places  them  in  an  unfavorable  light 
in  business  transactions  of  any  consequence. 
The  organization  believes  that  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  every  blind  person  who  shows 
any  business  ability  should  be  taught  to  sign 
his  name.  If  he  can  achieve  a  fine  hand,  and 
an  easily  legible  signature,  so  much  the  better; 
but  the  important  thing,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind,  is  that  he 
establish  some  kind  of  authorized  signature, 
whether  it  be  entirely  legible  or  not. 

In  order  to  encourage  schools  for  the  blind 
in  America  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to  mas¬ 
ter  this  accomplishment,  the  organization  is 
sponsoring  the  presentation  of  an  annual 
award  to  the  blind  person  in  each  school  who 
develops  the  greatest  skill  and  best  penman¬ 
ship  in  subscribing  his  signature.  The  finals 
in  this  contest  would  come  in  the  graduating 
classes,  and  the  award  might  be  a  medal,  or  a 
fountain  pen,  inscribed  with  the  winner’s 
name  and  the  year  of  presentation. 
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CONVENTION  PLANS  FOR 
A.A.I.B.  UNDER  WAY 

'The  executive  committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
has  been  busy  planning  for  the  coming  con¬ 
vention  which  takes  place  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  from  June  24  to  28.  The  superintendents 
will  meet  on  Monday  afternoon,  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  which  will  take 
place  Monday  night  at  8  o'clock.  A  number  of 
speakers  from  the  field  of  education  have  been 
asked  to  address  the  general  meetings.  Dr. 
Donald  Durrell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Boston  University,  will  speak  on 
“What  Schools  Can  Do.”  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Terry,  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
will  discuss  “Blindness  in  Premature  Babies.” 
“The  Emotional  Needs  of  Children”  will  be 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Herbert  Barry,  Jr.,  of  the 
Flarvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  J.  Wendell  Yeo, 
of  Boston  University,  will  address  the  con¬ 
vention  on  “Principles  of  Guidance”;  and  Dr. 
W.  Linwood  Chase,  of  Boston  University,  will 
speak  on  “The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Stud- 
les. 

There  will  be  the  usual  number  of  sectional 
meetings  at  which  our  own  teachers,  as  well 
as  others  from  the  field  of  education,  will 
speak.  Among  the  others  are:  Miss  Frances 
Tredick,  Wheelock  College;  Dr.  Helen  Sul¬ 
livan,  Boston  University;  Herbert  Clark  and 
David  McLane,  both  from  Harvard;  and 
Theodore  Barry,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
There  will  also  be  a  panel  discussion  on  Tests 
and  Measurements,  with  Mrs.  Bauman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Levine,  of  Avon,  and  Dr. 
DiMichael,  of  Washington,  taking  part. 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to 
a  sight-seeing  trip,  and  Thursday  night  to  the 
“Pops”  Concert  in  Boston. 

The  executive  committee  has  tried  to  ar¬ 
range  an  interesting  and  instructive  program; 
it  is  most  grateful  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  and 
the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution  for  their  co¬ 
operation  in  working  to  make  this  conven¬ 


tion  profitable  and  entertaining.  Every  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  the  visitors  to  learn 
more  about  this  century-old  school  and  to  see 
some  of  the  archives — the  first  book  ever  to 
be  printed  for  the  blind;  the  first  globe;  and 
appliances  in  the  museum  which  have  come 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Those  attending  will  live  in  the  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  cottages,  but  in  order  to  integrate  this 
segregated  living  into  a  social  community,  all 
meals  will  be  served  in  the  Lower  School 
Gymnasium  and  Assembly  Hall  which  ad¬ 
join. 


PENAL  LAW  AMENDED 
TO  ALLOW  DISSECTION 

Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration, 
Inc.,  210  East  64  Street,  New  York  21,  New 
York,  draws  the  attention  of  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Penal  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  amended  in  such 
a  way  as  to  authorize  dissection  of  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  “whenever  and  so  far 
as  the  husband,  wife,  or  next  of  kin  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  being  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
burial,  (a)  may  authorize  dissection  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
death,  or  (b)  may  authorize  dissection  for  any 
other  purpose  by  written  instrument  which 
shall  specify  the  purpose  and  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
section  so  authorized.” 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  corneal  tissue  for  use  in  the  corneal  trans¬ 
plant  operation  has  been  the  fact  that,  even 
though  individuals  expressed  willingness,  or 
the  wish,  to  donate  their  eyes,  after  death,  to 
this  cause,  such  wish  could  not  legally  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  old  legislation. 

This  new  amendment  should  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Eye-Bank  additional  supplies  of 
much-needed  material  for  use  in  restoring 
sight  through  corneal  grafting. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Lucille  An¬ 
derson  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  has  succeeded  Miss 
Annie  Laurie  Haltom  as  teacher  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  at  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Haltom  was  obliged  to  resign  because  of  ill 
health.  Miss  Florence  Bell  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Esther 
Morgan  as  head  nurse  at  the  infirmary;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Harris  is  now  supervisor  of  the  small 
girls  at  the  School. 

The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind — Plans  are  under  way  for  the  remodeling  of 
the  offices  and  workshop  of  the  Cincinnati  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  are  now  twenty-three  years  old.  The 
primary  purposes  are  to  develop  a  highly  efficient 
broom  shop,  a  more  productive  mop  shop,  and  an 
opportunity  shop  with  equipment  that  will  enable 
the  Association  to  accept  contract  work  of  many 
kinds  and  to  furnish  an  attractive  exhibit  of  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  blind.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
planned  improvements  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000. 

The  Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Columbus  Association  has  a  number  of  new  activi¬ 
ties  under  way,  among  which  is  the  establishment 
of  an  official,  county-wide  registry  of  the  blind,  in 
which  the  Association  has  the  authorization  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  is 
also  endeavoring  to  expand  at  Poindexter  Village, 
a  center  for  colored  blind'  people,  and  has  enlisted 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Urban  League 
and  the  Columbus  Chapter  of  the  Frontiers  Club 
of  America,  one  of  the  oldest  colored  fraternal  orders 
in  the  country.  A.  R.  Schwartz,  executive  director  of 
the  Association,  reports  also  that  the  organization 
is  planning  to  expand  its  music  training  program. 

Illinois:  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind — On  April  1,  1946, 
the  Division  added  to  its  staff  Miss  Mollie  Vlasnik, 
counselor  for  preschool  blind  children.  The  new 


work  which  .Miss  Vlasnik  will  undertake,  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  three 
private  agencies  in  the  Chicago  area;  and  the  project 
will  consist  of  counselling  and  case  work  aimed  at 
helping  the  parents  of  preschool  blind  children  to 
understand,  train,  and  prepare  their  blind  child  for 
normal  living,  and  ultimately  for  school  enrollment. 

In  addition  to  intensive  work  with  parents  and  their 
blind  children  in  their  homes  in  the  Chicago  area, 
periodic  institutes  for  the  children  and  their  parents 
will  be  held  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  It  is  hoped  that  this  much- 
needed  service  will  ultimately  be  extended  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Clarence  Gardner, 
former  physical  education  and  science  instructor  at 
the  Iowa  School,  has  now  received  his  discharge 
from  the  marines,  where  he  served  as  first  lieutenant. 

He  will  resume  his  duties  at  the  Iowa  School"  for  the 
Blind  on  September  1. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Arrangements 
have  been  completed  by  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  purchase  of  a  two-story  brick  building  from 
Air-Loc  Industries,  Inc.,  which  will  give  the  society 
three  times  the  space  now  available  for  its  work. 
The  new  building  will  make  possible  a  greatly  en¬ 
larged  training  program  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  an  auditorium  seating  more  than  300,  and 
recreational  and  restaurant  facilities,  in  addition  to 
a  modern  workshop.  The  Society  expects  to  be  able 

to  occupy  the  new  quarters  by  stimmer  or  early  fall. 

• 

Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — During  1945, 
employment  was  given  to  42  blind  workers  in  the 
Association’s  workshop,  according  to  the  report  pre-  * 
sented  by  Miss  Cornie  Smith,  general  manager,  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  on  February  19,  1946. 
Wages  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  these  products 
amounted  to  $13,275.70.  ^  Thirteen  trainees  were 
admitted  to  the  workshop  during  the  year  for  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department  which  works 
closely  with  the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — At  the 
39th  annual  meeting  of  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Lighthouse  on  March  28, 
Rufus  Graves  Mather,  husband  of  The  Lighthouse 
founder,  the  late  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  presented 
Mrs.  Mather’s  portrait  to  the  Association.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind  and  sighted  staff  workers  of  The 
Lighthouse,  Clarence  G.  Michalis,  acting  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  presented  a  silver  bowl 
to  commemorate  Judge  Henry  W.  Goddard’s 
35  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  25  years  as  chairman  of  the  Board. 

Overbroo\  School  for  the  Blind — A  new  club — 
the  Girl  Reserve  Club — has  been  formed  at  Over¬ 
brook  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the  girls,  as  well  as  for 
social  enjoyment.  This  club  offers  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  outstanding  speakers  in  various  fields; 
for  trips;  informal  dances  and  games;  and  for  weekly 
meetings  for  discussion  and  action  upon  matters  vital 
to  pupil  interests.  The  Club  has  already  held  several 
social  functions  and  is  planning  an  outstanding 

1 

event  each  month. 

Per\ins  Institution — Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Morey,  for¬ 
merly  a  teacher  in  the  Primary  Department,  and 
more  recently  a  WAC  serving  in  the  program  for 
the  blind  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  has 
rejoined  the  teaching  staff  at  Perkins,  taking  over  a 


part  of  the  fifth  grade.  Miss  Pauline  M.  Moor, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Center  for  Child  Care  in 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  has  been  engaged  as  field 
worker  among  preschool  blind  children,  working 
especially  among  those  who  attended  the  special 
summer  school  held  at  Perkins  last  June.  Giuli- 
ano  Cabbia,  the  eight-and-a-half-year-old  Italian 
blind  boy  sent  to  this  country  by  the  88th  Division 
for  an  eye  operation,  has  been  a  visitor  at  Perkins. 
The  operation,  which  has  now  been  performed,  has 
not  improved  his  vision,  and  plans  are  now  being 
made  for  his  future  education.  Giuliano  is* an  ac¬ 
complished  accordion  player,  and  is  fast  acquiring 
the  English  language. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  high 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  blind  men  of  the 
Society’s  workshop  in  the  weaving  of  rugs  has  led 
the  Ohio  State  Rehabilitation  Department  to  ask  the 
Society’s  co-operation  in  making  its  workshop  a  cen¬ 
ter  to  teach  weaving,  not  only  to  Toledo’s  blind,  but 
to  the  blind  of  the  surrounding  territory.  Two  new 
looms  will  be  set  up  in  the  back  shop  and  a  training 
course  started  as  soon  as  possible.  The  course  will  be 
divided  into  three  setions:  (a)  mechanics  of  weav¬ 
ing;  (b)  setting  up  and  threading  loom;  and  (c) 
weaving  patterns.  It  is  estimated  that  in  three 
months’  time — allowing  a  month’s  training  in  each 
section — a  blind  student  should  be  able  to  operate 
a  shop  of  his  own. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


and  THE  TEACHERS  FORUM 


VOL  40  JUNE,  1946  NO.  6 
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THE  PRACTICES  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 
IN  REGARD  TO  BLIND  STUDENTS 

HERBERT  H.  STROUP 


Brooklyn  College,  one  of  the  four  city-main¬ 
tained  institutions  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  City,  has  recently  achieved  awareness  of 
the  special  problems  of  adjustment  with 
which  blind  students  are  faced  in  seeking  a 
college  education.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
college’s  president,  Harry  D.  Gideonse,  and 
the  direct  sponsorship  of  Dean  Frederick  W. 
Maroney,  M.D.,  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
was  set  up  in  February,  1945,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  college’s  relation  to  the 
problem.  The  title  of  the  committee  is  “The 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  Dealing  with 
Problems  of  the  Blind  and  Partially  Blind 
Students.” 

While  the  Committee  from  the  beginning 
took  active  interest  in  all  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  college’s  campus,  it  early  felt  the 
need  to  know  something  of  what  is  happen- 

Herbert  H.  Stroup,  a  member  of  the  Committee  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  article,  is  assistant  professor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  Brooklyn  College. 


ing  in  other  colleges.  It  was  believed  that 
through  a  special  study  of  the  practices  of 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the 
Committee’s  work  at  Brooklyn  College  could 
become  more  intelligent,  although  there  was 
no  effort  made  at  any  stage  of  the  Committee’s 
effort  to  find  a  pattern  of  service  to  the  blind 
elsewhere  which  could  be  applied  in  toto  to 
the  Brooklyn  College  situation.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  was  initiated  and  completed,  and,  from 
the  data  collected,  it  is  possible  to  suggest  the 
general  practices  of  the  American  colleges  in 
regard  to  the  blind.  Considered  query  by 
query,  as  set  down  in  the  questionnaire  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  Committee  among  state,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  city  colleges,*  the  findings  may  be 
briefly  summarized: 

Question  1:  Does  the  college  which  you  repre¬ 
sent  accept  blind  students  for  matriculation ? 

*Thirty-eight  state  colleges,  20  private  colleges,  and  8 
city  colleges — a  total  of  66— were  used  in  this  study. 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  data  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  colleges  studied  do  admit 
blind  students.  Among  the  state  institutions, 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Purdue  defi¬ 
nitely  said  that  they  admit  no  blind  students. 
Purdue  stated  that  it  would  not  accept  the 
applications  of  blind  students  because  it  did 
not  feel  itself  equipped  to  handle  them.  The 
stress  at  Purdue  on  technical  education  makes 
this  statement  readily  understandable.  The 
University  of  New  Hampshire  said  that  it 
had  never  accepted  a  blind  student,  but  would 
do  so  if  a  suitable  one  were  to  apply.  Several 
of  the  private  colleges  declared  that  they  do 
not  admit  blind  students:  Antioch,  Wellesley, 
Williams,  and  Wilson.  All  of  the  others  either 
had  accepted  or  were  willing  to  accept  blind 
students.  Antioch  does  not  admit  blind  stu¬ 
dents  because  the  co-operative  work-and- 
study  plan  of  the  college  would  make  ac¬ 
ceptance  impractical.  Among  the  city  colleges 
studied,  the  University  of  Omaha  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  blind  students. 

Question  2:  What  special  requirements  for 
admission,  if  any,  does  your  college  ma\e  of 
the  blind? 

Most  of  the  state  colleges  exact  no  special 
requirements  of  blind  students  for  admission. 
The  Universities  of  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Virginia  do  have  spe¬ 
cial  requirements,  as  does  Montana  State 
University.  The  University  of  Connecticut 
states  that  it  requires  a  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind.  For  the  blind  student  it  eliminates 
the  laboratory  science  and  mitigates  the 
mathematics  requirements  which  hold  for 
sighted  students.  Montana  State  requires  the 
blind  student  to  provide  his  own  reader  as  a 
condition  for  admission.  The  College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  requires  a  higher  native  ability 
and  a  higher  high  school  record.  The  special 
requirements  of  the  private  colleges  include: 
Student  must  be  able  to  find  his  way  about 


the  campus  (Harvard,  Chicago);  provision 
for  transportation  must  be  made  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  (New  York  University) ;  a  reader  and  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog  (Chicago);  check  on  the 
physical  and  psychological  effect  of  the  handi¬ 
cap  on  the  student  (Harvard) ;  student  ad¬ 
mitted  on  recommendation  (Princeton) ;  each 
case  handled  individually  (Swarthmore,  Hav- 
erford);  literature  and  social  studies  majors 
only  (Union).  The  private  colleges  that  have 
special  requirements  for  the  admission  of 
blind  students  are:  University  of  Chicago, 
Harvard  University,  Haverford  College,  New 
York  University,  Princeton  University, 
Swarthmore  College,  and  Union  College.  The 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
University  of  Wichita,  among  city-financed 
institutions  of  higher  education,  have  special 
requirements.  The  University  of  Wichita  gives 
special  examinations  to  blind  students  in  order 
to  determine  their  acceptability.  City  College 
sometimes  makes  exceptions  in  the  direction 
of  leniency  for  borderline  cases. 

Question  3a:  How  many  blind  students  has 
the  college  accepted  for  admission  in  the  past 
ten  years? 

The  record  of  the  state  colleges  on  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  blind  students  during  the  past  ten 
years  varies  widely.  Those  institutions  which 
have  admitted  the  highest  number  of  blind 
students  are:  University  of  Minnesota,  54; 
University  of  Michigan,  30;  University  of 
Washington,  35;  University  of  Texas,  60. 
Some  colleges  either  had  no  records  or  did 
not  have  records  available  to  say  how  many 
blind  students  they  had  admitted  (University 
of  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia  University, 
Louisiana  State  University,  University  of 
California).  For  the  most  part  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  who  admit  no  blind  stu¬ 
dents),  the  other  state  institutions  admitted  in 
the  ten-year  period  from  1  to  6  blind  students. 
The  private  institution  with  the  highest  record 
for  admissions  of  blind  students  for  the  past 
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ten  years  is  Harvard  University  (20).  New 
York  University  admitted  12  students;  Cor¬ 
nell  admitted  10.  The  University  of  Chicago 
reported  that  it  did  not  know  how  many 
blind  students  it  has  admitted.  All  the  other 
private  institutions  included  in  this  survey 
which  admit  blind  students  reported  from  1 
to  5  students  admitted.  City  College,  among 
the  municipal  institutions,  received  40  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  past  ten  years.  Hunter  College,  a 
sister  institution,  reported  only  7.  The  others, 
admitting  blind  students,  admitted  from  1  to 
6  students. 

Question  3b:  How  many  blind  students  are 
now  in  attendance  during  the  present  se¬ 
mester? 

Those  state  colleges  which  admit  blind  stu¬ 
dents  indicated  that  only  a  small  number  of 
such  students  are  currently  enrolled.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  recorded  15.  The 
others  ranged  from  0  to  6,  most  being  nearer 
1  than  6.  Ten  of  the  private  colleges  reported 
no  blind  students  in  attendance  currently. 
Three  students  is  the  highest  number  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  in  the  private  colleges  included 
in  this  study  (Chicago,  Harvard,  Cornell). 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  re¬ 
ported  that  it  has  7  blind  students  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  student  body.  None,  or  1  blind  student,  is 
the  range  of  the  other  city  colleges. 

Question  4:  How  does  your  college  define 
blindness? 

Definitions  of  blindness  vary  among  the 
state  colleges.  Alabama  College  defines  as 
blind  any  student  who  must  have  a  reader  or 
use  braille.  This  definition  with  slight  modifi¬ 
cations  is  used  also  by  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  University  of  Georgia,  Montana  State 
University,  West  Virginia  University,  and 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Ten  per  cent  or 
less  of  normal  vision  is  the  standard  used  by 
the  University  of  Florida.  The  University  of 
Michigan,  through  its  health  services,  uses  the 
following  criteria:  (1)  total  blindness;  (2)  can 


distinguish  light  and  darkness;  (3)  can  count 
fingers;  (4)  use  of  the  Snellen  Chart.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  relies  upon  its  health 
officers  in  this  matter.  The  University  of  Texas 
furnishes  readers  for  students  with  vision  of 
20/200  or  less.  The  University  of  Washington 
quotes  a  state  statute:  “A  blind  person  who 
by  reason  of  studies  which  he  has  previously 
pursued  is  entitled  to  admission  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  within  the  State  of 
Washington  and  who  by  reason  of  said  blind¬ 
ness  is  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  has  no 
relatives  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  support 
and  is  without  means  of  support.”  “Inability 
to  see  or  read”  is  the  general  definition  used 
by  the  private  colleges.  The  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  refers  the  blind  student  to 
the  ruling  under  Section  983  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Law,  as  being  its  standard  of  blindness. 
This  procedure  of  referring  to  a  legal  criterion 
is  used  rather  commonly  by  the  city  colleges. 

Question  5;  What  career  planning  facilities 
does  your  college  provide  for  the  blind? 

The  state  institutions  reporting  in  this  study 
in  general  look  to  general  counseling  services 
within  their  own  organizational  structure  for 
advising  blind  students  in  regard  to  career 
possibilities,  although  some  make  use  of  state 
services.  The  University  of  Michigan  relies  on 
a  “Bureau  of  Placement  and  Personnel  Serv¬ 
ice.”  A  similar  service  is  called  “Bureau  of 
Student  Counsel”  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
The  University  of  Texas  speaks  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  Louisiana  State  University  speaks 
of  the  State  Rehabilitation  Service.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  responds  by  saying  that 
all  blind  students  come  to  the  University  with 
pretty  well-defined  vocational  objectives. 
Pennsylvania  State  College  provides  course 
advisement  and  placement  guidance.  It  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  results  of  its  program  have  not 
been  too  good.  West  Virginia  University  pro¬ 
vides  a  special  counselor  for  blind  under¬ 
graduates.  Nothing  special  in  the  way  of  serv- 
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ices  for  the  blind  are  offered  apparently  by  the 
private  colleges  and  universities.  Columbia 
University  speaks  of  the  usual  counseling 
services  being  available.  Cornell  refers  to  the 
same  counseling  service  as  the  sighted  have. 
Yale  reports  informal  assistance.  New  York 
University  admits  using  community  agencies 
interested  in  the  special  problems  of  blind 
students.  The  city  institutions  have  no  con¬ 
sistent  pattern  in  regard  to  Question  5.  The 
University  of  Akron  gives  aid  from  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office.  At  Hunter  College  a  com¬ 
mittee  arranges  special  conferences  with  blind 
students.  The  University  of  Toledo  refers  to 
its  Personnel  Department  and  to  the  State 
Department  of  Rehabilitation. 

Question  6:  What  use  does  your  college  make 
of  foundations ,  trusts,  etc.,  for  the  blind? 

For  this  question  the  pattern  of  answer  was 
rather  uniform  for  state,  private,  and  city  col¬ 
leges.  Therefore,  as  illustration  of  the  re¬ 
sponse,  only  the  state  institutions  will  here  be 
considered.  Quite  a  few  of  the  state  colleges 
reported  that  their  students  receive  regular 
grants  from  state  treasuries  (University  of 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wisconsin). 

In  addition  to  state  subsidies,  blind  students 
have  recourse  to  other  services.  The  University 
of  Maine,  for  example,  speaks  of  its  program 
in  this  area  as  including  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  the  State  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Department,  scholarship  aid  from 
the  University;  and,  formerly,  National  Youth 
Administration  paid  readers.  The  use  of 
N.Y.A.  funds  in  other  times  was  mentioned 
also  by  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Miami 
University.  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
speaks  of  borrowing  materials  through  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Braille  Division.  The 
University  of  Texas  mentions  the  Will  Rogers 
Scholarship  Fund  for  students  with  disability. 


Question  7:  Does  your  college  have  any  spe¬ 
cial  procedures  for  the  blind  taking  their  ex¬ 
aminations? 

The  state  colleges,  principally,  use  three 
methods  of  examination-taking:  oral,  type¬ 
written,  special  reader  and  recorder.  Those 
which  use  the  oral  method  of  examining 
blind  students  are:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Utah,  Virginia.  Those 
which  provide  typewriters  for  blind  students 
are:  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Maine,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Those  requiring  a  special  reader  and 
recorder  are:  Arizona,  Idaho,  William  and 
Mary.  Obviously  some  of  the  colleges  allow 
for  more  than  one  method.  Some  colleges  ap¬ 
parently  have  no  plan  in  this  area  and  allow 
each  instructor  to  formulate  his  own  approach 
to  the  problem  (Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Mexico,  Ohio  University,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas).  The  University  of 
Florida  says  that  “special  adjustments”  are 
made  for  blind  students.  The  University  of 
Michigan  permits  the  use  of  typewriters  in 
special  rooms.  Students  also  may  take  their 
examinations  ahead  of  time.  At  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  typewriters  are  used  and  the 
examinations  are  held  in  a  “personal  fashion.” 
Only  the  University  of  Washington  speaks  of 
students  writing  their  examinations  in  braille. 
It  also  provides  the  opportunity  of  dictation 
to  a  college  secretary.  The  College  of  William 
and  Mary  provides  special  readers  for  ex¬ 
aminations.  On  the  whole,  the  private  colleges 
provide  the  most  services  for  blind  students 
taking  examinations.  Boston  University 
speaks,  for  example,  of  providing  separate 
rooms,  special  proctors,  and  extra  time,  al¬ 
though  the  student  provides  his  own  type¬ 
writer.  The  University  of  Chicago  allots  extra 
time,  provides  typewriters,  and  proctors  who 
take  students’  dictated  answers.  Harvard  has 
separate  rooms,  with  the  choice  of  typewriters 
or  dictation.  Princeton  allows  students  to  take 
their  examinations  in  special  rooms.  Cornell 
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has  the  policy  of  allowing  each  department  to 
assume  responsibility  for  examination  tech¬ 
niques.  The  other  private  colleges  use,  in 
general,  the  methods  already  suggested.  The 
city  colleges  have  no  new  method,  although 
the  oral  technique  predominates. 

Question  8:  How  does  your  college  handle 
the  problem  of  entrance  examinations ? 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
state  colleges  handle  the  problem  of  entrance 
examinations.  Some  require  no  examinations, 
but  judge  eligibility  on  other  grounds  (Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Miami,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
West  Virginia).  West  Virginia’s  blind  stu¬ 
dents  have  all  been  from  preparatory  schools 
for  the  blind.  Georgia  relies  on  high  school 
certificates.  The  University  of  Utah  either 
waives  entrance  examinations  or  provides 
oral  opportunities,  or  modifies  examinations. 
Some  colleges  use  oral  examinations  (Ala¬ 
bama,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wis¬ 
consin).  Further,  the  University  of  Arizona 
allows  a  personal  aide.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  makes  adjustments  in  individual 
cases.  Montana  State  requires  a  reader  for 
aptitude  tests.  The  University  of  Nevada 
modifies  its  testing  program  to  the  individual. 
Entrance  examinations  at  Texas  University 
are  handled  for  the  blind  by  instructors  on 
an  individual  basis.  The  practice  of  the  priv¬ 
ate  colleges  reveals  that  Mount  Holyoke, 
Dartmouth,  Princeton  and  Boston  waive  ex¬ 
aminations.  Requirements  in  such  instances 
are  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  state  col¬ 
leges.  Cornell  has  special  arrangements  with 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  At 
Harvard,  blind  students  are  usually  excused 
from  entrance  examinations.  There,  admis¬ 
sion  is  based  on  recommendation  and  previous 
scholastic  record.  Columbia  University  pro¬ 
vides  a  reader  for  the  student  taking  exami¬ 
nations.  Among  the  private  colleges,  the 
University  of  Akron  applies  the  oral  method, 
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as  does  the  University  of  Toledo.  Wichita  has 
a  special  examination  for  blind  students. 

Question  9:  What  use  does  your  college  make 
of  brailled  materials? 

The  facilities  in  braille  in  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges — state,  private,  and  city — reporting  in 
this  study,  are  admittedly  rather  scant  and  un¬ 
organized.  The  University  of  Minnesota  re¬ 
ports  very  little  brailled  material  in  its  library. 
The  University  of  New  Mexico  admits  a  small 
amount  of  such  material.  Pennsylvania  State 
places  responsibility  for  brailled  materials  on 
the  blind  students,  encouraging  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  own  from  Washington.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  possesses  a  limited  amount 
of  brailled  material.  At  the  University  of 
Michigan,  only  the  Law  School  has  any  such 
reading  in  any  adequate  sense.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut  has  brailled  readings  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  State  Office  for  the  Blind.  The 
University  of  Utah  supplies  a  special  braille 
reading  room.  The  University  of  Washington 
states  that  the  Seattle  city  library  is  excellently 
furnished.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary 
anticipates  a  braille  library  if  more  blind  stu¬ 
dents  enroll. 

Among  the  private  colleges,  Mount  Holy¬ 
oke  reports  using  material  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Detroit  Library,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  New  York  University 
says  that  the  blind  students  there  have  even 
started  a  brailled  newspaper.  Among  the  city 
colleges,  the  University  of  Wichita  mentions 
the  availability  of  considerable  brailled  mate¬ 
rial  provided  through  local  blind  associations. 

Question  10:  What  use  does  your  college 
ma\e  of  Talking  Books? 

The  idea  of  Talking  Books  seems  to  be  an 
unexplored  field  in  most  of  the  colleges  re¬ 
porting  in  this  study.  The  College  of  William 
and  Mary  anticipates  starting  such  a  library  if 
more  students  enroll.  The.  University  of  Utah 
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has  a  private  room  for'  Talking  Books.  This 
practice  is  also  used  at  Pennsylvania  State. 

Aside  from  answering  the  questions  which 
the  questionnaire  posed,  many  of  the  col¬ 
leges  involved  in  the  study  extended  remarks 
about  their  particular  situations.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  clarifying  the  general  content  of 
some  of  the  answers  received,  the  following 
letters  are  here  quoted  in  part : 

U niversity  of  Maine 

“We  have  had  only  two  students  with 
serious  eyesight  handicap  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Neither  student  was  totally  blind.  One 
student  was  a  girl  who  entered  in  the  fall  of 
1941  as  a  junior  transfer  from  normal  school. 
She  had  attended  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  used  braille.  She  had  5/200  vision 
in  one  eye,  and  could  manage  pretty  well  to 
take  care  of  herself,  although  she  could  not 
read.  She  had  financial  assistance  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department, 
and  some  scholarship  aid  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Her  first  year  here,  her  readers  were  paid 
from  N.Y.A.,  funds.  The  second  year  she 
managed  to  pay  them  herself.  She  made  some 
use  of  braille  books.  Her  examination  ques¬ 
tions  were  read  to  her  and  she  typed  the  an¬ 
swers.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  only  adjust¬ 
ment  we  found  necessary.  When  the  other 
student  entered  as  a  freshman,  he  was  able 
to  read  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifying 
glass.  During  the  senior  year  his  sight  be¬ 
came  worse  and  he  had  to  have  his  mother 
read  to  him.  He  dropped  some  of  his  work 
during  the  last  term  and  took  an  extra  term 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation. 
The  only  adjustment  made  in  his  case  was 
to  give  him  longer  time  to  write  out  his 
answers  to  test  questions,  and  during  the  last 
two  terms  he  had  to  have  the  questions  read 
to  him,  but  he  continued  to  write  his  own 
answers.” 


U niversity  of  Nebraska 

“We  have  so  few  such  students  that  it  has 
never  been  thought  necessary  to  set  up  any 
special  regulations.  The  two  we  now  have 
are  totally  blind.  One  is  a  pianist — a  young 
lady  of  excellent  qualifications  in  music.  She 
has  a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  Her  major  is  music, 
instrumental.  The  other  is  a  young  man  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work. 
He  uses  readers  to  read  for  him  and  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  assignments.  Two  other  per¬ 
sons  have  been  with  us  in  recent  years — one, 
an  albino,  almost  totally  blind,  and  the  other 
— totally  blind — a  social  science  major — bril¬ 
liant  student.  Had  a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  She 
graduated  about  two  years  ago.  Was  a  trans¬ 
fer  student  from  Hastings  College  (Ne¬ 
braska).” 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

“When  one  of  my  students  found  his  sight 
failing  some  ten  years  ago,  I  became  interested 
in  his  case.  He  was  able  to  continue  college 
through  readers  engaged  through  the  N.Y.A. 
We  later  got  him  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  and  he 
graduated  with  honors.  Soon  others  followed, 
and  I  was  made  unofficial  adviser  for  them. 
Inasmuch  as  I  was  teaching  a  full  program  as 
an  instructor  in  English  composition,  along 
with  coaching  the  swimming  team,  I  could 
not  give  more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  assist  these  worthy  young  men.  Most 
of  them  were  good  students  and  got  along 
well  with  their  readers,  who,  incidentally, 
greatly  improved  their  own  scholarship.” 

U niversity  of  Virginia 

“We  have  had  in  this  college  only  four 
blind  students  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  have  made  no  important  special 
provision  for  them  except  to  allow  them  to 
present  credit  for  science  courses  without 
laboratory  work.  We  have  also  allowed  them 
to  take  their  examinations  in  special  ways, 
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such  as  by  the  use  of  their  own  typewriters 
and  through  having  the  questions  read  to 
them  privately.  Of  course,  they  have  all  had 
their  own  private  readers.  We  have  had  no 
provision  for  the  use  of  braille.  I  may  add  that 
all  four  of  these  students  made  excellent  rec¬ 
ords  here.  Two  of  them  have  had  rather  dis¬ 
tinguished  careers  since  leaving  here.” 

Harvard  University 

“Harvard  University  accepts  blind  students 
of  high  ability  and  promise  for  matriculation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  question 
whether  a  liberal  arts  education  is  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  training  for  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  whether  such  kind  of  education  fits 
in  well  with  the  applicant’s  plans  for  his  life- 
work.  Also,  the  approval  of  the  College 
Medical  Office  is  obtained  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  applicant’s  general  health  and 
physical  condition  are  good,  and  as  a  further 
check  on  the  extent  to  which  the  student’s 
blindness  might  handicap  him  in  doing  good 
college  work.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  ability  of  a  blind  student  to  find  his  way 
around  Harvard  University,  where  the  build¬ 
ings  are  scattered,  and  traffic  conditions  are  a 
problem  even  for  a  person  who  has  all  his 
faculties.  One  of  the  blind  students  who  is 
now  registered  makes  use  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog.  Another  seems  to  be  able  to  feel  his  way 
about  by  use  of  a  cane  and  with  the  help  of 
fellow  students.  I  should  say  that  we  have 
had  one  or  two  totally  blind  students  each 
year  over  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  At 
present,  there  are  two  totally  blind  students  in 
college,  and  one  who  is  almost  blind.  We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  any 
special  career  planning  facilities  for  blind 
students.  As  regards  examinations,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Admission  has  usually  excused 
blind  candidates  from  taking  the  regular  en¬ 
trance  examinations  and  has  admitted  the 
student  on  the  basis  of  his  high  school  record 


and  the  estimates  of  the  school  principal  and 
teachers  regarding  his  ability  to  do  good  col¬ 
lege  work.  A  good  proportion  of  our  blind 
students  have  come  from  Perkins  or  other 
institutions  of  this  nature,  and  special  weight 
is  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  such  schools.  Blind  students  take 
their  college  examinations  in  a  separate  room, 
where  they  either  typewrite  their  papers  or 
dictate  them  to  a  proctor.  We  have  not  made 
any  use  of  brailled  materials  or  Talking 
Books,  although  the  individual  students  have, 
of  course,  use  of  braille  books  if  they  are 
available.  If  the  student  is  not  able  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  a  reader  or  other  special 
aid,  the  college  has  given  the  men  financial 
assistance  for  such  purpose.” 

Mount  Holyo\e  College 

“During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had 
only  one  blind  student,  who  was  admitted  in 
1938  under  Plan  B — taking  four  course  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
was  waived.  This  student  hired  her  own 
reader  to  help  her  in  her  college  work. 
Brailled  materials  for  some  courses  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  student  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Detroit  Library,  and  some 
tests  were  prepared  by  the  Princeton  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  her  use.  They 
were  later  sent  in  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  use  by  others.  The  student  herself  did  own 
a  Talking  Book  machine,  but  she  did  not  use 
it  to  any  extent.” 

Wesleyan  University 

“We  have  had  but  one  blind  student  here 
at  Wesleyan  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  is 
the  only  one  who  has  applied  for  admission. 
We  have  no  policy  in  this  matter,  handling 
each  case  on  its  individual  merits.  If  we  are 
convinced  that  the  student  is  capable  of 
handling  the  work,  we  should  certainly  en- 
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courage  him  to  come,  and  should  be  all  the 
help  we  could  to  him  in  getting  along.” 

Williams  College 

“To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have 
never  had  a  blind  student  at  Williams;  and 
I  know  that  in  the  last  seven  years  no  com¬ 
pletely  blind  student  has  ever  written  to  us 
concerning  admission. 

“There  is  no  equipment  of  a  braille  nature 
for  such  young  men,  so  that  we  could  not  deal 
with  them  effectively.  I  would  assume  that  if 
a  blind  student  did  apply,  we  would  advise 

him  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  seek 

% 

admission  at  some  institution  where  there  has 
been  experience  with  such  students  and  where 
the  equipment  was  available." 


Wilson  College 

“Wilson  College  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  received  an  application  for  admission 
from  a  totally  blind  student.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  should  be  able  to  care  properly  for  a 
blind  student  if  one  did  seek  admission.  We 
have  had  a  very  small  number  of  students 
with  impaired  eyesight,  for  whom  special 
steps  have  been  taken.  At  present,  one  of  our 
seniors  is  so  handicapped  that  she  depends 
largely  upon  readers  for  her  work.  She  is  an 
expert  typist  by  the  touch  system,  and  does  all 
her  examinations  and  reports  in  this  way. 
Like  most  students  with  poor  eyesight,  she 
has  remarkable  powers  of  memory  and  or¬ 
ganization,  and  is  doing  honors  work  at  the 
moment  in  philosophy.” 


A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION  POSTPONED 


The  sudden  and  tragic  fire  which  swept 
through  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  the 
morning  of  June  5,  only  five  days  before  the 
date  set  for  the  A.A.W.B.  convention  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
organization  to  cancel  this  meeting.  A  quick 
canvass  of  the  hotel  situation  indicated  that 
no  other  Chicago  facilities  would  be  available 
to  the  more  than  250  members  and  visitors 
who  had  made  reservations  at  the  La  Salle, 
and  the  La  Salle  Hotel  was  so  disorganized 
by  the  fire  that  the  A.A.W.B.  was  advised 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  with 
its  plans. 

As  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  will  endeavor  to 
meet  and  reach  some  agreement  as  to  what 
course  should  be  pursued  with  reference  to  a 


meeting,  and  the  secretary-general,  Alfred 
Allen,  will  make  every  effort  to  arrange  for 
whatever  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  it 
wise  to  plan.  In  the  meantime,  the  Board 
wishes  to  pursue  that  course  which  will  meet 
with  the  approval  and  fulfill  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  members,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  possibilities  which  may  lie  open.  With 
this  in  view,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated  if 
members  will  be  good  enough  to  write  to 
the  secretary-general  expressing  their  thoughts 
as  to  what  the  Association  should  plan  to  do 
about  a  meeting.  For  their  convenience,  ques¬ 
tionnaires  have  already  been  sent  to  them. 
These  should  be  filled  out,  signed,  and  mailed 
at  once,  so  that  all  views  may  be  analyzed 
and  steps  taken  to  carry  out  the  members’ 
wishes. 


THE  SCIENCE  LABORATORY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LORETTA  C.  PEASE 


This  is  a  scientific  world.  Blind  children  live 
in  it  and  are  educated  in  it.  At  one  time 
people  were  content  to  measure  the  time  of 
day  with  the  slowly  dropping  sands  of  an 
hourglass.  Now,  intricate  instruments  buried 
in  the  earth  flash  to  the  clocks  of  the  world 
each  second  atune  with  the  movements  of 
the  stars  of  the  universe.  No  longer  do  we 
plant  a  field  of  corn,  and  cultivate  it,  with  no 
certainty  as  to  what  the  harvest  will  be.  We 
study  the  soil,  supply  its  deficiencies,  select 
the  drought-  and  disease-resistant  corn  stalk, 
and  hand-pollinate  its  flowers.  Floods  which 
used  to  carry  to  the  sea  our  black  topsoil  are 
now  controlled,  and  supply  energy  for  great 
turbines  which  pound  out  the  electricity 
needed  for  mass  factory  production.  In  this 
complex,  changing  environment  the  blind 
must  live  and  work,  and  this  living  and  work¬ 
ing  should  be  something  which  they  can 
enjoy. 

Much  of  the  thinking  essential  to  successful 
adaptation  to  such  a  complicated  life  must 
be  scientific  thinking.  Superstitions  born  of 
ignorance  have  no  place  here.  Understand¬ 
ings,  outgrowths  of  experiences  many  and 
varied,  must  replace  them.  Natural  curiosities 
must  be  satisfied,  experiments  made,  and  im¬ 
provements  evolved.  The  blind  man  or 
woman  must  be  an  active,  understanding,  and 
thinking  member  in  the  society  in  which  he 
lives.  The  function  of  the  school  must  be  to 
give  each  individual,  no  matter  what  his 
capacities  or  his  limitations,  such  experiences 
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and  understandings  that  he  may  enjoy  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  capacities  this  world  in 
which  he  lives.  Such  training  must  begin  with 
the  smallest  child  in  school. 

The  curiosity  of  the  seeing  child  is  con¬ 
stantly  stimulated  by  his  visual  surroundings. 
The  teacher  of  the  blind  must  place  many 
of  these  stimuli  within  reach  of  her  students. 
Opportunities  are  multiple,  but  it  takes  much 
ingenuity  to  convey  adequate  perceptions  to 
those  who  cannot  see.  No  one  plan  can  suffice. 
Some  teachers  place  great  emphasis  upon 
teaching  with  models.  A  model  is  a  very 
useful  teaching  device  to  give  perceptions  of 
articles  too  large  or  too  small  to  handle.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  not  a  laboratory  of  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  which  contains  a  model  of  a  sphinx 
larvae  six  inches  in  length  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  thick.  Any  tomato  garden  in  the 
fall  will  harbor  a  live,  soft,  moving  laboratory 
specimen  of  correct  size  and  shape  which, 
properly  fed,  will  form  a  chrysalis,  live  in  it 
all  winter,  and  emerge  a  moth  in  the  spring. 
Yet  I  have  seen  in  a  laboratory  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  which  was  surrounded  by  gar¬ 
dens,  such  a  plastic  model. 

In  the  selection  of  laboratory  equipment 
most  useful  to  the  blind,  a  careful  analysis 
should  be  made  of  every  learning  possibility. 
What  can  the  seeing  convey  in  verbal  de¬ 
scription  to  one  who  has  no  real,  or  remem¬ 
bered,  visual  concepts  ?  The  laboratory  should 
decrease  the  child’s  need  for  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  visual,  and  increase  his  use  of 
every  other  sense  perception.  Both  the  teacher 
and  the  child  must  have  a  real  respect  for  the 
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value  of  the  sense  perceptions  left  to  him. 
Every  possible  tool  from  which  the  child  may 
receive  a  tactual,  auditory,  or  olfactory  per¬ 
ception  has  its  place  in  the  laboratory.  Even 
with  these  criteria,  the  laboratory  in  the  grade 
school  may  be  but  the  everchanging  contents 
of  a  few  shelves.  Some  things  need  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  but  they  are  cheap:  an  alcohol  burner; 
a  few  test  tubes  and  flasks;  some  glass  tubing; 
a  few  rubber  corks,  and  a  ringstand  would 
make  a  good  start.  Much  simple  apparatus 
can  be  made,  as  the  need  arises,  from  scraps. 
Innumerable  articles  may  be  brought  in  from 
the  out-of-doors  for  examination  and  study. 
Every  grade  school  should  have  such  a  lab¬ 
oratory  as  this  as  a  means  by  which  the  words 
of  the  book  and  of  the  teacher  may  be  tested 
by  the  pupil.  Thus  he  can  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions,  make  his  own  new  discoveries,  and 
become  a  thinking,  inquiring  individual. 

The  largest  and  best  source  of  materials 
for  the  elementary  laboratory  is  the  out-of- 
doors.  Many  of  these  materials  have  their 
maximum  usefulness  in  their  natural  settings. 
Here,  though,  great  care  must  be  used.  The 
held  trip  is  an  invaluable  teaching  method, 
but  an  unplanned  trip  is  practically  valueless. 
To  take  children,  unprepared,  without  well- 
defined  aims,  into  the  confusion  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  materials  existent  in  any  productive  area 
is  more  like  taking  them  through  a  store¬ 
room  than  working  in  a  laboratory.  The 
blind  child  who  cannot  quickly  identify  the 
source  of  sounds  and  smells  by  visual  percep¬ 
tion  becomes  even  more  bewildered. 

To  illustrate  the  organization  of  outdoor 
laboratory  equipment  and  the  value  of  simple 
indoor  equipment  to  supplement  it,  I  have  set 
up  this  plan  for  a  third-grade  group  of  blind 
children  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  trees.  The  autumn  is  the  best  time  of 
the  vear  for  this  unit,  because  the  buds  have 
formed  and  changes  take  place  rapidly.  The 
trees  should  be  located  in,  or  very  near,  the 
school  yard.  The  time  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  vary  each  day. 


Monday — indoors :  Each  child  examines 
twigs  from  nearby  trees.  The  buds  of  one  are 
opposite,  and  of  the  other  alternate.  The  child 
is  told  that  this  is  a  quick  and  easy  help  in 
tree  identification.  He  takes  the  outer  coat 
from  the  bud,  and  is  told,  or  reads,  the  story 
of  the  little  new  leaves  protected  by  their  win¬ 
ter  coats. 

Tuesday — indoors:  Each  child  has  a  twig, 
the  one  with  the  opposite  bud — possibly  a 
silver  maple.  He  examines  the  leaves  for 
shape,  serrate  edges,  pubescence,  thickness, 
and  quality  of  surfaces.  He  crushes  the  leaf 
in  his  fingers  and  smells  it.  He  discovers  the 
shape  of  the  leaf  stem  and  its  position  on  the 
twig  in  relation  to  the  bud.  He  finds  a  leaf 
scar  and  pulls  off  leaves  to  make  more  scars. 

Wednesday — outdoors.  He  goes  outdoors  to 
see  the  silver  maple  tree.  He  examines  the 
branch  of  the  tree.  He  learns  to  cut  a  twig 
from  the  branch  without  injuring  the  tree. 
From  this  twig  he  peels  the  bark  so  he  can 
feel  and  smell  the  sap.  He  examines  the 
woody  stem  of  the  branch  and  the  bark  of 
the  trunk. 

Thursday — indoors.  He  reads  about  the 
silver  maple  tree.  The  story,  written  by  the 
teacher,  should  contain  all  the  student  knows 
about  this  tree,  with  added  information  re¬ 
garding  its  height,  shape,  and  rate  of  growth. 
While  reading,  he  examines  the  terminal  bud 
and  the  growth  ring  on  his  twig.  He  discovers 
another  growth  ring.  He  explores  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (laboratory  equip¬ 
ment)  noticing  its  growth  rings.  He  handles 
a  sponge  or  cardboard  cutout  shape  of  a 
maple  tree. 

Friday — outdoors.  He  again  visits  the  ma¬ 
ple  tree.  He  measures  the  trunk  with  his 
arms  and  again  with  the  tape  measure.  He 
feels  the  lower  branches  at  the  trunk  and 
their  outer  tips.  He  measures  on  the  ground, 
outward  from  the  trunk,  as  many  feet  as 
his  story  told  him  that  his  tree  might  be  in 
height.  He  paces  this  length  from  the  tree 
outward.  He  examines  other  nearbv  silver 
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maple  trees  to  note  their  varying  trunk  and 
branch  sizes. 

The  blind  boy  now  knows  the  silver  maple 
tree.  But  because  he  knows  this  one  tree  he 
does  not  know  all  trees.  He  does  not  even 
know  all  maple  trees.  To  go  through  the 
same  detailed  process  to  gain  a  concept  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  even  in  his  immediate  environ¬ 
ment,  would  be  uninteresting  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  He  might  visit  a  red  maple  tree,  and  in 
one  lesson  observe  its  buds,  leaves,  and  bark, 
and  compare  them  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
silver  maple.  He  should  visit  a  box  elder  and 
discover  why  it,  too,  is  a  maple.  He  should 
know  there  are  still  other  kinds  of  maple 
trees. 

Then  he  might  visit  a  cottonwood  tree  to 
make  new  comparisons.  How  different  it  is! 
The  buds  are  alternate.  There  are  diamond¬ 
shaped  markings  on  the  smooth  upper  bark. 
The  leaf  stems  are  not  round,  but  flat.  Listen 
to  the  wind  in  the  cottonwood.  Do  you  hear 
the  soft  whisperings  you  heard  among  the 
maple  leaves  ?  Why  do  the  hard,  stiff  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  slap  together  with  such  force? 
Could  the  shape  of  4 the  stems  cause  that? 
From  the  information  gained,  the  children 
might  write  a  composite  story  about  the  cot¬ 
tonwood  tree. 

Two  weeks,  maybe  three,  have  passed.  The 
leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees.  Leaves  no 
longer  flat,  but  with  dry,  curled  edges.  What 
is  happening  to  them,  and  why?  No  more 
trees  will  be  identified  this  year,  but  here  is 
a  new  interest.  Another  year,  if  he  likes,  he 
may  examine  other  varieties  of  these  great 
plants  which  provide  us  with  shade  and 
coolness,  and  give  to  the  world  one  of  its 
most  useful  commodities. 

Even  the  wisest  use  of  the  outdoors  as  a 
laboratory  cannot  convey  to  blind  children  all 
the  science  concepts  desirable  for  pupils  in 
the  elementary  school.  The  indoor  labora¬ 
tory  should  have  some  equipment  for  ex¬ 
perimentation  other  than  that  which  the 
children  bring  in.  These  materials  may  be 


purchased  on  a  building  quota  and  placed  in 
a  central  location  available  for  the  use  of  all 
teachers.  Before  any  piece  of  equipment  is 
purchased,  its  value  must  be  determined,  not 
merely  on  the  basis  of  its  usefulness  in  the 
performing  of  an  experiment,  but  on  the 
basis  of  whether  it  can  be  used  by  the  blind 
in  a  comprehensible  and  informative  manner. 
Unless  the  results  of  an  experiment  can  be 
“seen”  by  the  blind,  that  experiment  should 
not  be  worked  by  them.  It  is  better  in  that 
case  to  depend  entirely  upon  verbal  de¬ 
scriptions. 

No  textbook  in  science  written  for  the 
seeing,  no  matter  how  good,  can  be  used  by 
the  blind  without  ingenious  adaptations  by 
the  teacher.  May  we  hasten  the  day  when  the 
science  books  are  rewritten  for  the  blind  by 
teachers  of  the  blind,  who  will  base  their 
conclusions  upon  experience  and  many  test 
results.  Just  as  no  book  for  the  seeing  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  reading  use  by  the  blind,  so  no  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment  list  prepared  for  the  seeing 
can  be  accepted  without  question  as  useful 
to  the  blind.  Light  does  not  break  up  into  a 
spectrum  for  the  unseeing;  and  neither  does 
limewater  turn  milky  in  carbon  dioxide. 
Nevertheless,  every  possible  device  for  first¬ 
hand  experiences  should  be  explored  and 
evaluated. 

Let  us  explore  another  unit,  one  which 
should  be  carried  on  indoors  for  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  weather  will  permit  any  of  the 
outdoor  activities  which  can  be  carried  on  at 
home  while  the  child  is  on  vacation.  Much 
has  been  said  and  done  lately  about  garden¬ 
ing.  Backyard  gardens  have  become  a  war 
necessity.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  this 
unit,  explore  its  possibilities,  and  investigate 
laboratory  equipment  useful  in  the  training 
of  the  grade  school  blind  child. 

i.  Is  gardening  useful  to  the  blind?  Gar¬ 
dening  has  been  successfully  taught  at  Per¬ 
kins  Institution.1  Blind  men  have  found  gar- 

1  Coon,  Nelson.  “Gardening  Instruction  at  Perkins.” 
Outlook.  for  the  Blind.  1936.  pp.  49-52. 
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dening  a  useful  and  lucrative  avocation.2  To 
some  it  is  a  mental  release,  a  “green  peace.”3 

2.  Should  gardening  be  studied  as  a  science? 
There  is  much  hard  work  in  a  garden,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  gardener  is  blind.  Results  of  this 
manual  labor  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  effort  expended.  An  understanding  of 
one’s  garden,  its  care,  and  its  culture  improves 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  enterprise. 

3.  Is  the  scientific  study  of  gardening  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  elementary  school  for  the  blind ? 

Backyard  gardening  should  be  carried  on 
by  the  co-operative  efforts  of  all  members  of 
the  family  including  the  blind.  Besides,  the 
little  child  is  interested  in  growing  plants. 
His  curiosity,  though  it  may  need  to  be  stimu- 
*  lated  if  he  is  blind,  is  boundless.  Childhood 
interests  are  most  apt  to  become  adult  avoca¬ 
tions.  The  experiments  in  such  a  science  unit 
are  within  the  understandings  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  child. 

4.  When,  in  the  elementary  school,  should 
gardening  be  taught?  Gardening,  as  a  unit, 
might  be  begun  in  the  fourth  grade  or  in  any 
grade  above  the  fourth. 

5.  What  are  some  laboratory  experiments 
adaptable  to  these  grades,  and  what  equip¬ 
ment  is  essential  to  carry  them  out?  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  activities  which  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  experiments  based  upon  percep¬ 
tions  other  than  sight. 

a.  What  is  a  seed?  Examine  the  seed  of  the 
lima  bean.  Soak  the  seeds  twenty-four  hours. 
Peel  off  the  coat  of  the  seed.  Examine  the 
stored  food.  Find  the  embryo.  Read  a  story 
about  a  seed. 

b.  How  does  a  plant  grow?  Fill  a  box  with 
sawdust.  Plant  beans,  corn,  onions  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Keep  the  sawdust  watered.  Dig  up 
some  plants  every  day.  Examine  them.  Re- 


2  Sutcliffe.  “Gardening  for  the  Blind.”  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind.  October,  1933.  pp.  161-163. 

3  Idem;  and  Hill,  O.  J.,  “Another  Beam  of  Light 
through  the  Darkness.”  The  Teachers  Forum.  1939. 
pp.  62-69. 


plant  those  which  are  undamaged.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  plant  from  the  sawdust  in  no 
way  damages  the  rootlets  and  they  continue 
to  grow.  Lima  beans  will  blossom  and  seed 
in  sawdust. 

c.  Is  all  soil  good  garden  soil?  (1)  Each 
child  should  have  a  sample  of  garden  soil, 
preferably  from  home.  Feel  the  quality  of 
sand,  clay,  and  rich  loam.  Dampen  each  of 
these  soils  and  you  will  find  that  they  have 
very  characteristic  odors.  Examine  your  own 
soil  and  see  which  one  of  the  samples  it  most 
nearly  resembles.  (2)  Determine  the  effects 
of  water  on  different  soils.  With  a  rubber 
band  fasten  a  piece  of  cloth  to  one  end  of  each 
of  four  chimneys.  Fill  one  chimney  half  full 
of  clay,  another  half  full  of  sand,  the  third 
with  loam,  and  the  fourth  with  your  garden 
soil.  Place  each  chimney  on  the  top  of  an 
empty  mayonnaise  jar.  Pour  one  cup  of  water 
into  each  chimney.  Listen  to  see  if  the  water  is 
running  through  any  soil  to  the  jar  below  it. 
In  a  few  minutes  put  your  fingers  into  each 
jar  to  see  how  much  water  is  in  it.  Check 
again  in  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
again  the  next  morning.  Decide  one  reason 
why  too  much  clay  or  too  much  sand  is  not 
good  garden  soil.  Would  your  own  garden 
soil  be  improved  if  it  had  more  sand  or  clay 
or  humus  in  it?  (3)  In  what  kind  of  soil 
does  underground  water  best  reach  plant 
roots?  With  a  rubber  band  place  a  piece  of 
cloth  on  the  bottom  of  each  of  four  chim¬ 
neys.  Fill  one  with  dry  sand,  another  with 
fine  clay,  a  third  with  rich  loam  and  the 
fourth  with  your  garden  soil.  Place  the  four 
chimneys  in  a  pan  containing  about  an  inch 
of  water.  Every  few  hours  feel  the  soil  at  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  In  which  soil  did  you  first 
feel  moisture?  In  which  did  you  last  feel 
moisture?  Which  one  dried  out  the  soonest? 
Which  stayed  wet  the  longest?  This  is  called 
capillary  action.  Is  your  garden  soil  so  sandy 
that  it  dries  out  too  soon,  or  so  clayey  that 
water  would  stand  on  it  ?  If  so  what  could  you 
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do  about  it?  (4)  Does  your  soil  get  cloddy? 
Mix  some  sand  with  water  and  set  the  dish 
containing  it  in  the  window.  Mix  clay  in 
another  dish,  loam  in  another,  and  your 
garden  soil  in  another.  If  your  garden  soil 
dries  hard  and  cloddy,  what  can  you  do  about 
it? 

d.  What  fertilizers  are  practical  in  a  back¬ 
yard  garden ?  Place  some  of  your  garden  soil 
in  a  flowerpot  with  a  small  amount  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  In  another  pot,  mix  your 
soil  with  sludge  which  is  available  in  commu¬ 
nities  with  a  sewage-disposal  plant.  Place  bean 
and  corn  seeds  in  each  pot.  Plant  the  same 
seeds  in  your  soil  with  no  fertilizer.  Watch 
your  growing  plants  for  strength  and  crop 
qualities.  Figure  the  cost  of  the  various  soil 
treatments  and  estimate  their  value. 

e.  Will  too  much  shade  harm  your  garden? 
Plant  a  few  beans  and  keep  them  in  the 
shade.  Plant  others  and  keep  them  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Examine  results. 

f.  How  can  you  plan  your  garden?  Mark 
off  beds  with  two  pointed  sticks  and  a  string. 
Discuss  amount  of  space  needed  by  individual 
plants  such  as  tomatoes  and  determine  how 
far  apart  they  should  be  planted.  Pace  off 
the  distances  measured  so  you  can  pace  off 
the  distances  in  your  garden  instead  of  meas¬ 
uring  them. 

g.  How  big  should  your  garden  be?  Discuss 
the  advantages  of  one  crop  for  small  children, 
increasing  the  number  for  the  older  ones. 

h.  What  seeds  should  you  buy?  Braille  the 
lists  of  the  kinds  of  seeds  best  adapted  to  your 
community.  This  information  is  available 
from  the  county  agent  or  the  state  agricultural 
college. 

i.  When  should  you  spade  your  soil?  Mix 
several  dishes  of  garden  soil  with  water/ Stir 
up  the  soil  in  one  dish  the  next  day,  in  an¬ 
other  the  day  following,  etc.  When  all  have 
been  “plowed  up”  examine  each  to  see  what 
effect  the  plowing  had  upon  the  soil.  How 
damp  should  soil  be  to  keep  it  from  clodding? 


j.  How  deep  shoidd  soil  be  plowed?  Cut  a 
strip  of  cardboard  eight  inches  long.  Dig  a 
hole  in  the  sand  table  as  deep  as  the  paper 
strip  to  get  the  feel  of  the  depth  of  a  good 
furrow.  Use  two  sticks  and  a  string  to  keep 
your  spading  in  a  straight  line. 

k.  How  deeply  should  seeds  be  planted? 
Experiment  with  different  sized  seeds.  Make 
the  furrow  two  or  three  times  the  depth  of 
the  seed.  Plant  some  seeds  deeper  and  some 
shallower  and  note  the  results.  Mix  fine  seeds 
with  sand  for  planting. 

l.  How  can  we  weed  our  gardens?  Plant  in 
flats  or  a  school  garden  all  kinds  of  plants 
common  in  the  garden.  Keep  each  bed  la¬ 
beled  with  braille  labels.  Investigate  these 
growing  plants  every  day  until  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  kind  are  familiar  and  recog¬ 
nition  is  easy.  All  other  plants  in  your  bed 
are  weeds. 

m.  What  can  we  do  about  garden  enemies? 
The  only  good  place  to  study  disease  and  in¬ 
sects  destructive  to  the  garden  is  in  the  garden 
during  the  growing  season.  A  study  can  be 
made  in  school  of  what  to  expect  and  their 
accepted  remedies. 

Listed  below  is  the  laboratory  equipment 
used  in  these  garden  experiments. 


garden  seeds 
sawdust 
4  chimneys 

6  saucers 
sludge 
3  flats 

2  pointed  sticks 
string 


one  g'xii"  pan 
6  small  flowerpots 
samples  of  sand,  clay, 
and  loam 

4  cloth  square  ^"xq" 

4  mayonnaise  jars 
small  bag  V-fertilizer 
brailled  tape  measure 
rubber  bands. 


This  is  no  attempt  to  list  the  essential 
equipment  for  a  laboratory  in  an  elementary 
school  for  the  blind.  But  it  is  an  example  of 
a  kind  of  thinking  which  might  be  followed 
in  determining  selection  of  adequate  equip¬ 
ment.  Each  article  should  be  simple,  easy  to 
use,  and  easy  to  care  for.  Above  all,  it  should 
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be  used  to  teach  whatever  is  being  taught  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  could  be  presented  otherwise.  Alscg 
the  units  for  which  equipment  should  be 
purchased  should  be  those  which  will  make 
the  life  of  the  blind  richer  for  having  had 
these  experiences.  Such  a  unit  must  arouse, 


and  keep,  the  blind  child’s  interest;  and  it 
must  be  a  searching  for  truth.  It  must  give 
him  understanding  of  the  sighted  world  so 
that  he  may  be  conversant  within  it,  and  it 
must  make  possible  his  living  in  it  as  an 
independent  member  of  society. 


FOUNDATION  NAMES  NEW  TRUSTEES 


Two  new  members,  Richard  H.  Migel,  of 
New  York  City,  and  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  of 
Darien,  Connecticut,  were  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
on  June  5  at  the  Foundation  headquarters,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  City. 

Richard  H.  Migel,  who  is  a  son  of  M.  C. 
Migel,  former  president,  and  now  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
is,  like  his  father,  keenly  interested  in  social 
welfare  and  in  work  for  the  blind.  He  has 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  blind  guests  at 
“Rest-Haven,”  the  Foundation’s  free  vaca¬ 
tion  home  for  blind  women,  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1923,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  its 
Board.  He  was  a  student  at  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Babson  Insti¬ 


tute,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  in  Business 
Administration.  He  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  at  the  start  of  World  War  II, 
and  held  the  rank  of  major  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  In  business,  he  is  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Hemphill,  Noyes  &  Co.,  in¬ 
vestment  bankers,  of  New  York  Citxj' 
i  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Hemphill,  Noyes  &  Co.,  and  a  socially  minded 
and  public-spirited  citizen.  Before  enlisting  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  in  1942,  he  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  attention  outside 
of  business  hours  to  boys’  clubs  in  New  York 
City.  During  his  four  years  in  the  country’s 
service  he  saw  combat  activity  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  at  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
charger^ 


BLIND  CHILDREN  LIGHTEN  HORIZONS  FOR 
WAR-BLINDED  VETERANS-AND  VICE  VERSA 

DON  CARLO 


Kids — ages  five  through  about  fourteen — 
all  gathered  together  with  a  type  of  people 
regarded  as  their  own.  Yes,  these  are  the  sight¬ 
less  children  of  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Hartford. 

Here  at  Old  Farms,  in  Connecticut,  we 
meet  the  cream  of  the  army,  men  who  have 
fought  in  every  theater  known  in  the  recent 
conflict  of  the  world,  men  who  have  seen  the 
mud  of  Europe,  tasted  the  sand  of  the  Sahara, 
griped  about  the  lack  of  mail  in  the  Aleutians, 
and  forced  themselves  onto  the  bloody  beaches 
of  a  South  Sea  atoll.  “The  world’s  toughest 
soldiers.”  All  of  these  men  have  had  like  af¬ 
flictions,  or  would  you  rather  call  them  in¬ 
juries?  All  of  these  souls  have  lost,  if  not  all 
of  their  eyesight,  then  enough  of  it  to  make 
it  difficult  to  survive  through  the  weary  world 
of  today.  These  men  have  to  be  rehabilitated 
one  way  or  another.  They  have  to  be  taught 
to  get  along  with  the  things  that  most  of 
them  saw  only  when  they  were  youths. 

Youth — what  is  there  left  to  remember  but 
the  things  that  a  blind  man  was  able  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes?  What  does  a  former 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  who  can  no 
longer  see,  remember  ?  The  corner  drugstore, 
shelf  after  shelf  of  shaving  cream,  toothpaste, 
soap,  and  the  brightly  colored  covers  of  maga¬ 
zines.  He  remembers  seeing  the  little  children 


Don  Carlo,  twenty-four  years  old,  and  a  blinded  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  II,  has  recently  returned  to  his  home 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  after  having  completed  six  months 
of  training  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon, 
Connecticut.  He  plans  to  enter  school  in  the  fall,  and 
intends  to  keep  on  writing. 


of  the  neighborhood  playing  on  the  street — 
roller  skating,  kicking  a  football,  scrambling 
up  the  limbs  of  a  tired  tree.  Children.  One  of 
the  things  that  this  soldier  does  remember 
most  vividly  is  these  children,  because  he  was 
one  of  them. 

When  the  soldier  is  hit,  whether  it  be  on  a 
battlefield  or  any  other  place,  hit,  so  that  the 
precious  thing — sight — is  taken  away  from 
him,  he  remembers  the  little  things  of  his 
childhood.  Even  though  he  figures  that  he 
will  be  regarded  as  a  tough  guy  if  he  isn’t  one 
of  these  people,  that  lapses  oflf  into  this  form 
of  nostalgia.  But  he  remembers  this. 

They  brought  out  to  the  post,  on  January 
30,  twenty  children  from  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind.  Of  course,  it  was  a  de¬ 
batable  thing  as  to  who  had  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure — the  children,  or  the 
rough  and  tough  soldiers.  These  men  were 
so  captivated  by  these  little  ones  that  they 
went  on  talking  about  the  visitors  for  days. 
If  there  is  anything  that  will  put  a  war-em¬ 
bittered  soldier  at  ease  and  take  him  out  of 
himself,  it  is  the  cheerful  voice  of  a  little 
child.  These  little  ones  were  absolutely  en¬ 
raptured  with  the  anecdotes  the  men  told 
about  themselves.  They  told  about  being 
stranded  behind  enemy  lines,  about  eating 
“K”  rations,  about  trading  with  the  natives  of 
the  South  Seas.  But,  don’t  think  that  they 
did  all  the  talking.  They  were  engulfed  by 
the  terrific  attitude  of  these  little  ones — and 
by  their  ability  to  go  around  without  worry¬ 
ing  about  being  blind. 

They  listened  to  the  little  boy  who  was 
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very  much  interested  in  bugs,  and  his  system 
of  catching  them  with  a  flashlight.  He  would 
turn  on  his  torch,  and  then  listen  to  the  bugs 
that  were  aggravated  by  the  light.  As  they 
would  fly  at  the  glowing  instrument,  he 
would  listen  for  them  to  hit  the  end  of  the 
light,  at  which  point  he  would  capture  them. 
Then  he  astounded  all  who  were  listening 
by  explaining  that  he  was  getting  good  now, 


and  was  able  to  catch  them  in  mid-air  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  torch,  by  merely  listening. 
Then,  there  was  the  boy  who  explained  how 
an  atom  bomb  could  be  launched  with  ra¬ 
dium. 

Since  that  party,  there  have  been  two  more, 
one  on  March  20,  and  one  on  April  24.  Such 
a  good  time  was  had  by  all  that  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  party  a  regular  monthly  affair. 


DR.  ERNEST  WHITFIELD  NAMED  BBC  GOVERNOR 


Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  blind  musician,  of 
London,  England,  who  from  1941  until 
March,  1946,  was  supervisor  of  musical  re¬ 
search  with  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Toronto,  Canada,  has  recently 
been  named  one  of  the  five  new  governors  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Some 
indication  of  the  importance  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  such  appointments  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  the  London  Herald  devoted 
a  column  on  its  front  page  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  BBC  governors.  Dr.  Whit¬ 
field’s  colleagues  in  this  new  group  are:  The 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Reading,  head  of 
the  Women’s  Voluntary  Services;  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Ward,  economist;  Air  Marshal  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Salom  Peck;  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  William 
Lloyd,  former  Minister  of  Petroleum  War¬ 
fare. 

Dr.  Whitfield  is  already  known  to  many 
readers  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  through  his 
letters  to  the  editor,  and  other  contributions, 
but  these  items  convey  little  idea  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  story  of  the  man  himself.  He  was 
only  19  years  of  age  when  he  learned  that  he 
was  going  blind,  and  by  the  time  he  was  21 
his  sight  was  gone.  Born  of  working-class 
parents,  young  Whitfield  had  won  scholar¬ 
ships  from  a  Board  School  which  took  him  to 
London  University,  where  he  planned  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  He  in¬ 
terrupted  his  college  course  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  business  experience  in  Vienna,  and  it 


was  there  that  his  sight  began  to  fail.  He  had 
been  studying  the  violin  and  piano  along 
with  other  subjects,  and  when  his  sight  went, 
he  decided  to  concentrate  on  music  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  and  a  means  of  making  a  living.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  became  a  teacher  and 
such  a  success  as  a  solo  violinist  with  or¬ 
chestras  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
on  a  continental  concert  tour  when  World 
War  I  broke  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  He  had  been  absent  from 
England  for  seven  years  at  this  time,  and  had 
few  contacts  there;  but  he  applied  for,  and 
obtained,  the  leadership  of  a  small  orchestra. 
He  learned  braille;  became  honorary  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  England  (a  post  which  he  held  for  seven 
years);  and  resumed  his  study  at  London 
University.  Here,  he  not  only  completed  his 
work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  but 
went  on  to  obtain  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree. 

Dr.  Whitfield  was  holidaying  at  Cavalaire, 
South  France,  when  World  War  II  broke  out. 
He  was  unable  to  get  back  to  England,  and  it 
was  not  until  1941  that  he  managed  to  get  to 
Portugal,  and  eventually  to  New  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  occupation  of  France,  Dr.  Whit¬ 
field  organized  an  underground  news  service 
and  became  an  escape  agent — that  is,  he 
helped  soldiers  and  airmen  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  to  escape  from  the  Nazi-occupied 
territory  and  obtain  safe  conduct  to  England. 
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CLOTHING  DRIVE 
FOR  EUROPE’S  BLIND 

In  an  effort  to  send  immediate  material  re¬ 
lief — particularly  clothing — to  the  blind  of 
devastated  countries,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind,  598  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  launched  on  May  10  a  clothing 
drive  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst- 
Gifford,  Organizing  Director. 

Numerous  letters  and  reports  from  abroad, 
including  those  of  George  L.  Raverat,  Euro¬ 
pean  director,  who  has  visited  many  war-torn 
countries  to  determine  postwar  conditions 
among  the  blind,  indicate  that  the  needs  are 
many,  but  that  a  most  urgent  and  immediate 
need  for  the  blind  is  clothing.  All  types  of 
clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children  are 
being  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  shipped 
into  devastated  areas  where  the  blind  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  threadbare  condition. 

Many  organizations  for  the  blind  in  the 
northeastern  and  middlewestern  states  have 
generously  offered  their  co-operation  and  have 
made  the  drive  possible  by  acting  as  clothing 
collection  stations,  using  the  slogan,  “The 
Blind  of  America  Clothing  the  Blind  of  Eu¬ 
rope.”  Among  them  are  the  following: 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 

The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 

the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

•  • 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
(Brooklyn) 

ILLINOIS 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

CONNECTICUT 

State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
(Hartford) 

MARYLAND 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
(Baltimore) 


DELAWARE 

The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
(Wilmington) 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

OHIO 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
Disabled 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind 

The  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Division  of  Social  Administration,  State 
Department  of  Welfare  (Columbus) 

Readers  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
clothing  drive  should  communicate  with  the 
association  nearest  them  or  send  clothing  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  Organizing 
Director  —  Overseas  Clothing  Campaign, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
AGENCIES  FOR  BLIND 

The  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Blind  held  its  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  3,  1946.  Dr.  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man,  professor,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  was  the  guest  speaker.  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Council,  with 
Miss  Kitty  O’Neil  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  as  vice-president,  and 
Howard  Liechty  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag¬ 
azine  for  the  Blind  as  secretary-treasurer. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK  COUNCIL 
PLEADS  FOR  TITLE  X 

The  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Blind  at  its  meeting  held  on 
March  27,  at  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

whereas,  Many  blind  people  lose  their 
sight  in  the  prime  of  life  before  they  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  much  of  a  reserve; 
and 

whereas,  Such  blind  people  are  frequently 
thrown  upon  public  relief  in  order  to  obtain 
the  bare  necessities  of  life; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
strongly  urge  Congressman  Walter  A.  Lynch 
and  Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  (1)  to  retain 
Title  X  in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  lib¬ 
eralize  its  provisions;  (2)  to  include  in  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  section  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  an  insurance  provision 
which  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  blind 
people  in  the  future  to  depend  upon  public 
relief — said  insurance  plan  to  be  drawn  in 
such  a  way, as  to  make  possible  an  adminis¬ 
tration  which  will  (a)  provide  a  permanent 
handicap  allowance  to  meet  the  special  ex¬ 
penses  growing  out  of  -blindness;  and  (b) 
encourage  the  beneficiary  to  put  forth  his 
greatest  effort  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
his  community. 

The  main  part  of  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  a  symposium  on  “The  Functions  of  the 
Official  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the 
Blind.”  Members  of  the  panel  were:  Miss 
Grace  S.  Harper,  director,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Ann  Leh¬ 
man,  state  director  for  the  handicapped, 
United  States  Employment  Service;  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  director  of  social  research, 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  George 
F.  Meyer,  executive  director,  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
ney  E.  Pollack,  administrative  director,  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind;  and  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Platt,  executive  director  of  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
president  of  the  Greater  New  York  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  as  moderator. 

EYE-BANK  AWARDS  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  ON  FIRST  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY,  MAY  1 

The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc., 
which  celebrated  its  first  anniversary  on  May 
1,  has  announced  the  awarding  of  seven 
scholarships  to  ophthalmologists  from  six 
states  for  training  in  the  technique  of  the 
corneal  grafting  operation,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  two  fellowships  to  carry  on  research 
in  blindness  resulting  from  corneal  damage. 
The  ophthalmologists  who  received  the 
scholarships  are  all  trained  eye  surgeons,  certi¬ 
fied  members  of  the  American  Board  of 
Ophthalmology,  recognized  in  their  field,  and 
veterans  of  the  past  war.  They  will  receive 
their  training  at  the  Corneal  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  located  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Eye-Bank,  210  East  64  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  doctors  who  received  the  awards  are: 
Dr.  John  A.  Cetner,  assistant  attending  oph¬ 
thalmologist  at  the  Albany  (New  York)  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  instructor  in  ophthalmology  at  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  who  practises  in 
Albany;  Dr.  Fred  Sauter,  chief  refractionist  at 
the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  who 
practises  in  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Henry  L.  Birge, 
who  specialized  in  eye  work  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  and  practises  in  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Dr.  Maurice  Croll,  a  captain  in  the 
Army,  chief  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Departments  of  various  station  hos¬ 
pitals,  who  expects  to  be  discharged  in  June, 
and,  after  taking  the  course,  will  practise  in 
Detroit;  Dr.  Milo  H.  Fritz,  a  major  in  the 
Army,  now  stationed  at  the  Valley  Forge 
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General  Hospital  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  practised  for  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  before  joining  the  Army, 
and  who,  after  discharge,  will  become  a 
member  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School’s 
Department  of  Ophthalmology;  Dr.  Earl  H. 
Merz,  a  captain  in  the  Army,  also  stationed 
at  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  who 
will  practise  in  Chicago  after  his  discharge; 
Dr.  Alston  Callahan,  a  former  Army  captain, 
who  has  just  received  the  Chair  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medi¬ 
cal  College  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Of  the  two  fellowships,  one  was  established 
from  the  funds  of  the  Eye-Bank.  It  was 
awarded  to  the  New  York  University  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  to  be  used  by  Dr.  Donald  Hugh- 
son,  of  Bellevue  Hospital’s  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Kirby,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
for  experimental  work  in  corneal  grafting. 

The  other,  a  fellowship  of  $2650  given  by 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  to  the  Eye-Bank 
for  the  study  of  the  vascularization  of  the 
cornea,  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

The  Eye-Bank  has  also  announced  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  its  first  branch  bank  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chicago,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Branch.  This  Branch  will  act  as  a  way  station 
for  the  reception  and  distribution  of  eyes 
throughout  the  Chicago  area.  After  local 
needs  are  filled,  surplus  tissue  will  be  sent  to 
the  New  York  bank  for  distribution  there. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge,  executive  of  the 
parent  organization — The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight 
Restoration,  210  East  64  Street,  New  York 
City — points  out  that  the  demand  for  eyes 
still  exceeds  the  supply,  and  that  there  is  a 
long  waiting  list  of  people  who  might  benefit 
by  a  corneal  transplant.  She  states,  however, 
that  those  associated  with  the  Eye-Bank  feel 
tremendously  encouraged  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  they  have  surmounted,  not  only  in 
obtaining  eyes,  but  in  getting  them  quickly  to 
the  hospitals  where  they  are  needed.  Eyes 
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have  been  flown  from  Miami  to  New  York; 
from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  and  to  Duke 
University,  in  North  Carolina;  and  to  and 
from  hospitals  and  doctors  throughout  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  area. 

During  April,  three  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  in  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  had  the  corneal  grafting  operation 
performed  with  eye  tissue  supplied  by  the 
Eye-Bank. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  pays  tribute  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  public  in  supporting  the 
work  of  the  Eye-Bank.  She  reports  that  a 
large  part  of  the  money  received  during  the 
year  came  in  the  form  of  small  contributions 
ranging  from  $1.00  up.  “We  appreciate  the 
interest  the  public  has  shown  in  us  since  our 
establishment  a  year  ago,”  she  says.  “They 
have  given  not  only  funds,  but  also  their  eyes, 
and  without  either  one  we  could  not  func¬ 
tion.” 

WORK  FOR  BLIND 
PROGRESSES  IN  INDIA 

The  government  of  India  has  asked  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  head  of  Saint  Dunstan’s 
Center  in  India,  to  implement  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  present  year  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  recent  Report  on  Blindness  in 
India,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Indian  Council 
on  Blindness  at  the  Center  and  also  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  State  Councils.  Partly  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  partly  to  inspect  eight  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  partly  to  attend  to  a  number  of 
matters  concerning  the  war-blinded,  Sir 
Clutha  was  on  tour  during  January,  visiting, 
Lucknow,  Delhi,  Ajmer,  Jaipur,  Kapurthala, 
Lahore,  and  Bahawalpur.  Reporting  in  the 
March  issue  of  Saint  Dunstan’s  Bulletin,  Sir 
Clutha  says:  “The  number  of  schools  being 
started  for  the  civilian  blind  in  these  centers 
is  most  encouraging,  and  undoubtedly  many 
of  the  public  are  changing  their  conception  of 
how  best  to  serve  the  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  had  the  great  misfortune  to 
lose  their  sight.  It  is  a  slow  process,  perhaps, 
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but  it  should  be  considerably  accelerated  by 
the  establishment  of  this  All-India  body,  fully 
backed  by  both  government  and  the  philan¬ 
thropic  public. 

“The  first  beginnings  of  modern  blind  wel¬ 
fare  in  India  date  back  to  the  founding  of  a 
Missionary  Society  school  for  the  blind  in 
Amritsar  in  1887.  It  was  moved  later  to 
Raj  pur  Dehra  Dun,  where  it  still  continues; 
and  is  a  near  neighbor  to  Saint  Dunstan’s.  It 
is  doing  fine  work,  giving  education,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  happy  home  surroundings  to 
sixty  blind  women  and  children.  Other  schools 
and  societies  followed;  and.today,  nearly  forty 
are  in  existence.  Most  of  these  are  small  and 
struggling,  making  a  gallant  effort  despite 
lack  of  money  and  little  public  interest.  It  is 
no  easy  task  to  change  the  traditional  public 
attitude  towards  the  blind,  namely  that  they 
are  a  helpless  group,  fit  only  for  begging  and 
idleness.  As  beggars  they  are  given  more  alms 
than  other  beggar  types — some,  indeed,  make 
substantial  incomes  which  they  are  careful  not 
to  reveal  by  having  clean,  tidy  clothes  and 
good  homes.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  soul- 
destroying  life  of  dreary  monotony  and  whin¬ 
ing  degradation.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  thirty-page  monograph,  Vocational  Apti¬ 
tude  Tests  for  the  Blind,  by  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  director  of  the  Department  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Research  at  Perkins  Institution, 
has  just  been  published  by  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
is  available  at  a  price  of  25^.  Those  wishing 
copies  should  send  their  requests  direct  to 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts. 


Many  students  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
others,  will  be  interested  in  a  book  which  has 
just  been  embossed  by  the  Howe  Memorial 


Press.  It  is  How  to  Win  at  Checkers,  by  Mil¬ 
lard  Hopper.  Mr.  Hopper  is  an  authority  on 
this  subject  and  has  devoted  the  past  several 
years  to  demonstrations  and  instruction  in 
this  field  to  servicemen  abroad  and  to  veterans 
in  hospitals  at  home.  He  has  become  very 
much  interested  in  the  recreational  and  ther¬ 
apeutic  values  of  this  game  for  blind  persons. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
FROM  TENNESSEE 

In  its  department  “Facts  and  Figures,”  the 
Tennessee  Public  Welfare  Record  reports  in 
its  April  issue,  under  “Services  for  the  Blind” 
that  124  individuals  living  in  115  different 
family  groups  applied  for  sight  conservation 
during  one  month;  and  4  individuals  living 
in  4  different  family  groups  applied  for  blind 
rehabilitation,  bringing  our  total  to  237  individ¬ 
uals,  representing  218  families,  whose  applica¬ 
tions  were  on  hand  for  these  types  of  service. 
Of  this  number,  the  applications  of  134  in¬ 
dividuals  applying  for  sight  conservation,  liv¬ 
ing  in  122  different  family  groups,  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  during  the  initial  investigation;  and 
the  applications  of  4  individuals  applying  for 
blind  rehabilitation  were  also  disposed  of 
during  the  initial  investigation;  whereas  65 
individuals  in  60  families  were  approved  for 
sight  conservation  service  to  be  continued  be¬ 
yond  the  initial  investigation,  and  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  2  individuals  representing  2  families 
were  approved  for  blind  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ice  to  be  continued  beyond  the  initial  investi¬ 
gation. 


BLINDED  VETERAN  ENROLLS 
AT  RADIO  INSTITUTE 

Michael  Weber,  blinded  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  of  Watertown,  New  York,  is  the  first 
representative  from  New  York  State  to  enter 
the  new  class  opened  at  the  Radio  Engineer¬ 
ing  Institute,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  May  13. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
M.  Maloney  to  the  post  of  assistant  director 
of  the  Department  for  the  Handicapped.  Miss 
Maloney,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Department’s  staff  as  a  medical  case  worker 
for  the  past  two  years,  was  formerly  stationed 
at  Mitchell  Field  and  Fort  Hamilton  as  as¬ 
sistant  field  director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  during  the  war.  Previous  to  that,  she 
served  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  as  case  worker  in  the  social  service 
department.  Miss  Maloney,  who  is  a  native 
New  Yorker,  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  Academy,  the 
College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent  (A.B.,  1935), 
and  the  Fordham  School  of  Social  Service 
(M.A.,  1937). 


LIGHTHOUSE  AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Miss  Marian  Held,  director  of  the  General 
Services  of  The  Lighthouse,  New  York  City, 
has  announced  that  21  blind  students  have 
just  been  awarded  scholarships  by  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  Included  in 
this  group  are  17  young  blind  men  and  4 
blind  women.  All  these  students  are  from  the 
New  York  area,  attending  the  City  College 
of  New  York,  New  York  University,  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  Queens  College,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cape  Cod  Music  Center,  and  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  awarded  to 
these  blind  students,  The  Lighthouse  offers 
vocational  guidance,  and  assists  them  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  grant  of  $400  a  year  for  reading  serv- 
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ice  to  blind  college  students,  provided  by  the 
State  of  New  York. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  of  3,893  blind  people 
on  their  register,  only  5  per  cent  were  college 
graduates.  The  Association,  by  granting  schol¬ 
arships  to  promising  young  blind  people, 
hopes  to  increase  this  percentage.  Among  the 
other  blind  people,  the  following  educational 
status  was  shown:  high  school  graduates,  14 
per  cent;  graduates  of,  and  those  attending, 
blind  schools,  14  per  cent;  elementary  schools, 
52  per  cent;  and  less  than  fifth-grade  educa¬ 
tion,  14  per  cent. 


N.  Y.  STATE  FEDERATION 
TO  MEET  IN  OCTOBER 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  for  the  Blind  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  first  postwar  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Albany,  New  York,  during  the 
latter  part  of  October.  All  members  will  be 
notified  of  the  exact  date  by  mail.  Anyone 
desiring  to  become  a  member  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Blind 
Work  Association,  18  Court  Street,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York.  Members  with  new  ad¬ 
dresses  should  send  this  information  to  the 
above  address. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  37.  The  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  is 
now  called  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind. 

Page  76.  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Helen  Reinhardt,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  succeeding  Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek. 

Page  86.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch;  Miss  Ellen  Gib¬ 
bons  is  now  executive  director. 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  . . . 


The  Raleigh  (North  Carolina)  News  and 
Observer  of  April  n  took  cognizance  of  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Gertrude  Fisher,  for 
forty-seven  years  a  teacher  of  music  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  the 
resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
present  term.  Miss  Fisher,  herself  a  graduate 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  estimates  that  she 
has  taught  975  students  during  her  career. 
The  article  in  the  News  and  Observer  states 
that  Miss  Fisher  has  been  a  lifelong  bird 
study  enthusiast.  “Although  totally  blind,”  it 
says,  “and  having  never  seen  birds,  she  can 
identify  numerous  birds  by  their  calls.  Stu¬ 
dents  at  the  school  voice  their  enthusiasm  at 
every  opportunity  to  accompany  her  on  field 
trips  for  bird  study.” 

The  New  Yor\  W.  orld-T elegram  recently 
announced  the  successful  completion  by  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
of  an  experimental  course  in  home  nursing 
for  blind  persons.  Checking  pulses  and  tak¬ 
ing  temperatures  were  two  of  the  techniques 
taught  in  the  course.  Students  used  an  open- 
faced  wrist  watch  with  a  second  hand  to  time 
the  reading  interval  accurately. 

Miss  Edith  Ann  Hemingway,  of  Verona, 
New  Jersey,  has  transcribed  316  children’s 
books,  with  an  average  of  more  than  200 
pages  to  a  volume,  into  braille  in  the  past 
eight  years,  according  to  a  feature  article  in 
the  April  14  issue  of  the  Newark  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  Call.  Miss  Hemingway,  who  is  now  75 
years  old,  works  on  a  braille  transcribing  ma¬ 
chine,  although  until  recently  all  her  work 
was  done  by  hand.  “Very  often  I  get  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  certain  book  from  some  child,” 


Miss  Hemingway  is  quoted  as  saying,  “and  I 
try  to  fill  her  order  as  quickly  as  possible.” 
She  says  her  reward  comes  in  the  form  of 
letters  of  appreciation,  of  which  she  receives 
a  great  many. 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  (Edmonton,  Can¬ 
ada)  devotes  considerable  space  in  its  issue  of 
March  27  to  a  campaign  for  prevention  of 
blindness  being  carried  on  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  also  to  the  Institute’s  request 
to  the  provincial  government  for  endorsation 
of  a  six-point  program  respecting  blind  pen¬ 
sioners.  The  program  includes  a  separate  act 
covering  pensions  for  the  blind;  pensions  at 
the  age  of  21;  increase  in  the  basic  rate  of 
pensions  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living; 
permissible  earnings  for  pensioners  on  a  level 
with  income  tax  deductions;  special  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  totally  blind;  and  reduction  in 
residence  qualifications  from  20  years  to  five. 

The  Evening  Tribune,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
announced  on  April  16  the  addition  to  the 
staff  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 
of  Stephen  B.  Jones,  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  as 
chief  of  rehabilitation.  The  hiring  of  Mr. 
Jones,  says  the  Tribune,  was  the  first  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Commission’s  staff  since  the 
1945  state  legislature  passed  a  bill  allowing 
the  Commission  to  accept  financial  aid  from 
the  Federal  government. 


The  Reading1  Circle  for  the  Blind,  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts,  observed  its  twentieth 
anniversary  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  May 
2,  according  to  an  item  in  The  Eagle,  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  city. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


technical  research  council.  Meeting  since 
the  first  of  the  year  as  an  adjunct  to  Tech¬ 
nical  Research  for  the  Blind,  the  Technical 
Research  Council  has  been  having  some  ex¬ 
tremely  provocative  sessions.  One  such  meet¬ 
ing  was  described  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Outlook, \  The  possibility  of  having  blind  stu¬ 
dents  admitted  to  science  laboratory  courses  in 
the  New  York  colleges  was  explored  with  a 
group  of  science  department  heads.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  meeting,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  reported,  was  that  a  student  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  register  for  a  laboratory  course  in 
chemistry  in  one  of  the  largest  schools.  He  has 
been  taking  a  much  more  active  part  in  the 
laboratory  experiments  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  One  of  the  devices,  for  example,  which 
he  has  helped  to  develop  is  a  syringe  which 
enables  him  to  measure  liquids  to  within  a 
tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter. 

The  core  of  the  Technical  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  is  a  group  of  blind  men  who  are  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  engineering,  technical,  or 
professional  fields.  Meeting  Thursdays  in  the 
Helen  Keller  Room  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  it  invites  guests,  from  time 
to  time,  who  have  special  contributions  to 
make  to  its  studies.  Ophthalmologists,  officers 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  officers  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans’  Association,  educators, 
librarians,  engineers,  and  individuals  with 
special  technical  problems  have  joined  in  the 
meetings. 

The  Council  examines  new  devices,  en¬ 
courages  the  development  of  new  devices, 
studies  special  problems,  and  takes  action  to¬ 
wards  the  solution  of  those  problems,  and,  in 
general,  works  for  the  enrichment  of  educa¬ 


tional  and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
blind. 

safety  knives.  A  knife  of  particular  interest 
to  those  in  the  retail  or  newsstand  business 
has  recently  been  put  on  the  market.  The 
blade  is  guarded  by  a  metal  hood  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  spring.  In  operation,  the  in¬ 
strument  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  knife,  the 
safety  hood  being  forced  back  from  the  blade 
by  the  material  which  is  being  cut. 

The  handle  of  the  knife,  which  measures 
about  five  inches  in  length  and  is  made  of 
steel,  has  four  extra  blades  inside.  These  are 
reversible,  providing  ten  cutting  edges.  The 
over-all  length  of  the  knife  is  five  and  three 
quarter  inches.  The  price  is  $1.25,  plus  post¬ 
age. 

protractor.  A  simplified,  plastic  protractor 
with  braille  markings  is  now  available.  There 
is  a  single  braille  dot  at  each  ten  degrees,  and 
a  double  braille  dot  at  each  45-degree  angle 
and  at  90  degrees.  A  plastic  pointer  is  at¬ 
tached,  so  that  angles  may  be  drawn  without 
the  use  of  a  separate  ruler.  The  price  is  50 
cents,  plus  postage. 

insulin  syringe.  For  those  who  suffer  from 
diabetes  and  wish  to  administer  their  own 
insulin,  an  insulin  syringe  is  available  which 
can  be  set  for  any  given  dosage.  It  has  a  total 
capacity  of  two  cubic  centimeters,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  setting  it  should  be  secured  from  a 
physician. 

It  differs  from  ordinary  syringes  in  having 
securely  fastened  to  the  top  a  chromium  plated 
housing  inside  which  is  a  spring  which  pulls 
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the  plunger  out.  A  separate  plunger  extends 
from  the  housing  through  a  bushing  which 
may  be  set  and  locked  so  that  the  plunger  of 
the  syringe  can.  only  be  pulled  out  to  the 
desired  dosage.  As  far  as  we  know,  only  one 
blind  diabetic  has  so  far  made  use  of  this 
syringe,  but  he  is  enthusiastic  about  it.  The 
price  is  $4.05,  plus  postage. 

music  writer.  At  the  request  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Technical  Research  Department  last  De¬ 
cember  began  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  means  for  blind  composers  and 
musicians  to  set  down  their  own  music  in  ink- 
print  staff  notation.  In  the  course  of  its  study, 
it  learned  through  Leopold  Dubov,  editor  of 
the  Braille  Musician,  that  a  music  writing 
slate  had  been  invented  by  August  Liessens, 
a  blind  organist  and  composer  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
awarded  Mr.  Liessens  a  grant  in  reward  for 
his  labors  and  has  arranged  to  have  him  come 
to  New  York  to  demonstrate  his  invention. 
Arrangements  are  currently  being  made  to 
have  it  studied  by  a  committee  of  blind 
musicians. 

games.  A  domestic  chess  set,  which  should  be 
on  the  market  by  the  time  this  appears  in 
print,  shows  promise  of  being  ideal  for  use 
by  the  blind.  It  has  plastic,  pegged  men,  of 
conventional  design  but  uniform  in  height. 
They  approximate  in  size  those  which  were 
formerly  available  from  England.  Modifica¬ 
tions  will  be  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
white  and  black  pieces,  and  the  board  will  be 
modified  to  distinguish  between  the  squares. 
From  present  indications,  the  price  will  be 
under  S2.00. 

Currently  available  at  50  cents,  plus  postage, 
is  a  game  called  “Bottoms  Up.”  A  set  consists 
of  nine  checker-shaped  pieces  with  easilv  felt 
dots  on  one  side,  and  clearly  discernible  bot¬ 
toms  on  the  other.  A  set  of  dice  is  also  re¬ 


quired,  and  a  supply  of  three-quarter-inch 
ones  with  large,  recognizable  dots,  has  been 
secured  to  sell  for  50  cents  a  pair,  plus  postage. 
The  first  player  throws  the  dice,  turning 
down  pieces  whose  dots  equal  the  number 
thrown  on  the  dice.  He  continues  to  throw 
until  he  no  longer  can  turn  down  the  number 
thrown.  Each  successive  player  does  the  same. 
The  man  who  had  the  lowest  number  re¬ 
maining  wins  the  total  of  all  numbers  re¬ 
maining  upright.  It  can  be  a  very  lively  little 
group  game. 

blind  men  in  science.  A  paper  submitted  by 
Thomas  A.  Benham,  of  the  Haverford  Col¬ 
lege  faculty,  to  the  Philadelphia  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
was  awarded  Honorable  Mention,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Benham  was  invited  to  address  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  A.I.E.E.  which  was  recently  held 
in  Philadelphia.  The  title  of  the  paper  was 
Research  on  Aids  for  the  Blind.  In  it,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Benham  described  some  of  the  articles 
he  has  developed  for  his  own  use  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  blindness  as  a  bar  to  success  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  physics.  He  also  discussed  the  work 
of  this  department  and  others  toward  the 
same  ends.  The  paper  has  been  submitted  to 
the  National  Committee  of  the  A.I.E.E.  for 
publication  in  its  journal. 

The  New  York  Alumni  Chapter  of  Eta 
Kappa  Nu,  an  electrical  engineering  honor 
society,  recently  held  its  annual  dinner  to 
honor  the  renowned  Dr.  Vladimir  Karapetoff, 
who  has  been  blind  for  the  past  three  years. 
Professor  Karapetoff  related  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  connection  with  his  loss  of  sight. 
The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  The 
Bridge  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu:  “The  story  of  his 
affliction  may  encourage  and  assist  others 
who,  for  various  reasons,  may  lose  their  sight 
or  be  otherwise  handicapped;  and  may  think 
that  they  cannot  maintain  their  contact  with 
their  chosen  profession  or  work.  Kary’s  re¬ 
markable  adjustment  to  his  condition  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  our  brothers,  and  he  has 
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promised  to  tell  his  story  to  the  readers  of 
T he  Bridge  as  soon  as  a  ‘steady  state’  has  been 
reached.”  Professor  Karapetoff  also  delivered 
a  paper  on  the  Dynamics  of  National  Conflicts 
which  is  published  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bridge  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu. 

PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED 


Braille  slide  rule 
Marked  tape  measure 
Laboratory  thermometers 


Spe^iy  soldering  iron 
Circuit  for  braille  analyzer 
Saw  guide 


$  1.50,  plus  postage 
.50,  postpaid 
5.00,  and  upward, 
depending 
on  range 

12.00,  plus  postage 
Gratis 

1.50,  plus  postage 


Address  all  inquiries  relating  to  items  in 
The  Suggestion  Box  to  C.  G.  Ritter,  Super¬ 
visor,  Technical  Research,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


ALABAMA  INSTITUTE 
NAMES  NEW  SUPERINTENDENT 

Dr.  H.  G.  Dowling,  formerly  a  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama, 
and  at  present  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
with  offices  in  the  State  Capitol  Building  in 
Montgomery,  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind,  at  Talladega,  Alabama.  Dr.  Dow¬ 
ling  will  succeed  Dr.  J.  S.  Ganey,  who  is 
retiring,  and  whose  resignation  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  on  July  1. 


management.  Applications  for  admission 
should  be  sent  to:  Montana  Summer  School 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  P.O.  Box  1134,  Helena, 
Montana.  This  School  is  held  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Helena  Lions  Club  and  co¬ 
sponsoring  individuals,  business  firms,  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  sev¬ 
eral  local  organizations  throughout  the  state, 
including  Eagles,  Elks,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Ro¬ 
tary,  and  United  Commercial  Travelers. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

As  part  of  the  program  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Social  Work  held  in  Buffalo,  May 
19-25,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
arranged  a  panel  discussion  on  the  subject, 
“Should  Categorical  Aid  for  the  Blind  be 
Retained  ?”  Members  of  the  panel  were :  Judge 
Henry  J.  Robison,  director,  Division  of  Social 
Administration,  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  Mrs.  Eleanor  F.  Proctor, 
chief,  Division  of  Standards  and  Services, 
Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission;  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Devereaux,  supervisor  of  Social  Services, 
Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped.  Ru¬ 
dolph  Danstedt,  executive  director,  Social 
Planning  Council,  St.  Louis  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  acted  as  chairman.  Active  discussion 
from  the  floor  followed  the  speeches.  The 
Foundation  also  maintained  a  consultation 
booth  during  the  Conference. 


MONTANA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OPENS  ON  JUNE  23 

The  Montana  Summer  School  for  the  Adult 
Blind  and  the  Partially  Sighted  is  being  held 
again  this  year  at  the  Lions  Sunshine  Camp, 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  about 
28  miles  west  of  Helena.  Courses  will  be 
given  in  beginning  braille,  advanced  braille, 
beginning  typewriting,  advanced  typewriting, 
cooking  and  household  arts,  industry  for 
home  and  shop,  and  business  enterprise 


FRANK  L.  FROST 
DIES  IN  ALBANY 

As  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  goes  to  press, 
news  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Frank 
L.  Frost,  sightless  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  Albany,  New  York.  Mr.  Frost  died  on 
June  8,  and  the  funeral  was  held  at  2  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  11,  from  Tebbitts  Chapel, 
Albany. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  "Foundation  for  the  Blind 


HELEN  KELLER 
CHEERS  DISABLED 

The  following  letter  is  typical  of  the  many 
that  have  been  received  by  Helen  Keller  sub¬ 
sequent  to  her  tour  of  army  and  navy  hos¬ 
pitals  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  south¬ 
western  section  of  the  country,  where  she  has 
devoted  her  time  to  visiting  disabled  veterans : 

Dear  Miss  Keller: 

On  behalf  of  the  patients  and  personnel  of 
the  Pasadena  Regional  Hospital,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  deepest  appreciation  for  your  in¬ 
spirational  visit  to  our  hospital. 

Meeting  you  and  talking  with  you  was  a 
privilege  granted  to  comparatively  few  of 
your  millions  of  admirers,  and  I  shall  long 
remember  your  graciousness.  A  visit  from 
Helen  Keller  was  a  mental  and  spiritual  tonic 
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— as  one  patient  expressed  it,  “We  felt  as 
though  we  had  a  benediction.” 

Please  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks,  and  our 
most  sincere  admiration  for  one  who,  above 
all  others,  has  achieved  happiness  through  ad¬ 
versity.  '  • 

Most  sincerely, 

C.  R.  Mitchell 
Colonel  MC 
Commanding 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 
AWARDED  BY  FOUNDATION 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  for  1945  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Mary  Kravetz  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Kravetz  is  a  graduate  of  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women  and  since  September 
1944  has  been  attending  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  where  she  expects  to 
receive  her  Master’s  degree  this  month. 


The  Mississippi  Legislature,  during  its  last 
session,  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  new  plants 
for  the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Dr. 
P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Jackson, 
during  which  he  worked  on  building  plans, 
and  conferred  with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  other  members  of  the  Building  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  with  the  superintendents  of  the  two 
schools,  and  of  Piney  Woods  School,  where 
the  Negro  blind  have  heretofore  been  edu¬ 
cated.  Work  on  the  new  buildings  is  to  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


In  the  article,  “They  Are  Employable,”  in 
Better  Times  for  April  5,  1946,  Frederick  I. 
Daniels,  executive  director,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Social  Service,  says  that  “blind  and  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  will  benefit  from  the  pioneer 
work  of  social  agencies  which  proved  the 
handicapped  can  hold  their  own  in  industry.” 
The  Bureau  confines  its  work  to  blind  girls 
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and  women,  leaving  to  other  Brooklyn  agen¬ 
cies  the  work  for  men  and  boys. 

The  Blind  in  Cleveland,  1906  to  1943,  a 
chronicle  by  Eva  Brewer  Palmer,  has  been 
published  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind.  This  attractive  little  book  is  a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  work  of  the  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  and  incidentally  gives  a 
picture  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

“The  Case  for  the  Exceptional,”  by  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  for  February,  1946.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  stress  should  be  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  healthy  attitudes  toward  minority  or 
handicapped  groups.  Among  such  basic  con¬ 
siderations  are  mentioned  the  following:  (1) 
Recognize  each  person  as  an  individual  in  his 
own  right;  (2)  accept  the  handicap  in  its  real 
proportion;  (3)  give  them  a  chance. 

“Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded  Blind 
Child,”  by  Helen  Silva,  is  also  found  in  the 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for  February, 
1946.  The  writer  is  a  teacher  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  bases  her  recom¬ 
mendations  on  her  own  teaching  experience. 
She  finds  it  of  particular  importance  to  have 


on  hand  a  complete  and  up-to-date  case  his¬ 
tory  of  the  child  before  work  is  begun  with 
him. 

“Problems  in  the  Education  of  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren”  by  Harry  Best,  is  found  in  the  Journal 
of  Exceptional  Children  for  March,  1946. 
“Education  of  the  blind  has  become  a  science 
and  an  art  in  itself.  It  has  drawn  heavily  in 
its  principles  and  practices  from  the  field  of 
education  in  general;  but  it  has  done  much 
more  than  this.” 

“Reality  Aspects  of  Blindness  as  They  Af¬ 
fect  Case  Work,”  by  Carl  Weiss,  appears  in 
The  Family  for  February,  1946.  This  article 
represents  an  adaptation  of  material  in  a 
master’s  thesis  submitted  to  the  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  in  August,  1945.  The  author  is  an 
experienced  social  case  worker  with  the  blind. 

“Field  Work  Training  of  a  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Student,”  by  Joanna  Lucille  Poor,  is 
another  contribution  to  The  Family  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1946. 

Americans:  A  Boo\  of  Lives,  by  Herman 
Hagedorn,  published  by  John  Day  and  Com¬ 
pany,  contains,  among  stories  of  prominent 
Americans,  one  on  the  life  of  Helen  Keller. 
The  volume  is  illustrated. 

Wings  for  Ruth,  by  Rosan  Clarke,  pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  A.  Wilde  Company  in  Boston, 
is  the  story  of  a  little  blind  girl  who  goes  to 
school  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Helga  Lende 
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The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving 
educational,  public  health,  and  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  prop¬ 
erties. 

The  writer  is  serving  on  the  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erties  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  is  pleased  to  pass 
along  the  following  information,  which  was 
received  at  a  meeting  held  on  Friday,  April 
12,  in  Washington. 

You  will  receive,  in  the  very  near  future,  a 
questionnaire  which  is  to  be  distributed  either 
by  your  Community  Chest  or  the  Welfare 
Department  of  your  state  or  city  requesting 
certain  information  to  determine  if  you  are  a 
nonprofit  agency,  or  an  educational  or  health 
institution,  or  an  instrumentality  of  the  state 
or  local  government.  If  you  are  a  nonprofit 
institution,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  Tax  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  101(6)  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code.  If  you  have  not  received  such  an 
exemption,  it  is  recommended  that  you  apply 
immediately  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  same. 

Regulation  SPA  14,  issued  by  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erties  Administration,  states  that  those  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  classified  as  educational  or 
public  health  institutions  are  entitled  to  a  dis¬ 
count  of  40  per  cent  from  the  established 
price. 

Charitable,  welfare,  literary,  and  religious 
institutions  are  not  entitled  to  this  discount. 

The  Advisory  Committee  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  law  be  amended  to  extend  40 
per  cent  discount  to  charitable,  welfare,  and 
other  agencies,  and  the  American  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Association  has  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Committee. 


Surplus  is  being  disposed  of  under  a  pri¬ 
ority  system.  The  government  departments 
have  first  priority;  states,  cities  and  munici¬ 
palities  have  second  choice;  the  veterans,  third 
choice;  and  nonprofit,  educational  and  public 
health  institutions  are  fourth.  After  this,  it  is 
offered  to  the  general  public. 

When  workshops  purchase  surplus  with  a 
priority,  it  is  necessary  that  their  order  certify 
their  intention  to  use  the  property  for  legiti¬ 
mate,  organizational  purposes,  and  that  the 
property  will  not  be  resold  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase  without  consent,  in 
writing,  of  the  disposal  agency. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  unless  they  are  interested 
in  purchasing  capital  equipment,  such  as  ma¬ 
chinery,  desks,  files,  etc.,  that  are  not  going  to 
be  resold.  Unless  permission  were  granted 
from  the  disposal  agency,  the  workshop  could 
not  purchase  10,000  yards  of  sheeting  and 
make  it  up  into  pillow  cases  and  resell  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  workshops  keep  in  close 
touch  with  their  local  Community  Chests  or 
Welfare  Departments  after  receiving  their 
questionnaire,  and  that  they  keep  informed 
on  this  matter. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 


A  braille  circulating  library — for  students 
only — is  part  of  the  service  for  the  blind,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  The  books — for  the  most  part 
in  Grade  II  braille — are  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  may  be  borrowed  by  students  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  Braille  lists  of 
titles  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — The 
highlight  of  the  year  in  the  department  for  the  blind 
at  the  Arizona  School  was  having  as  guests  the 
wrestling  team  of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind,  of  Alamogordo,  during  the  week  end  of 
March  14-17.  An  interesting  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  was  arranged  for  the  boys,  and  the  wrestling 
teams  of  the  two  schools  matched  their  skill  in  the 
ring  at  the  University  of  Arizona  gymnasium.  The 
New  Mexico  School  won  the  match. 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — Three 
new  appointments  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Lighthouse:  Edward  A.  Miller  has  been 
named  workshop  superintendent;  Miss  Ethel  Heeren, 
social  worker;  and  Miss  Beatrice  Wilding,  secretary- 
bookkeeper.  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  just  out  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  where  he  was  a  pilot  serving  in  the 
European  theater,  specialized  in  industrial  arts  at 
Normal  College,  Normal,  Illinois,  of  which  he  is  a 
graduate,  and  has  had  experience  in  metal  and 
woodworking  establishments.  Miss  Heeren,  graduate 
of  New  York  University,  where  she  specialized  in 
social  work,  has  served  as  director  of  personnel  and 
Employment  with  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  executive 
secretary  of  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Wilding,  before  being  appointed  to  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  staff,  was  secretary-bookkeeper  with  the 
Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — The 
D.  C.  Association  plans  to  hold  its  annual  moonlight 
cruise  on  July  18.  The  trip  this  year  will  be  down 
the  Potomac  to  Marshall  Hall.  Proceeds  of  the  out¬ 
ing  will  go  into  the  general  fund  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — Roy  G.  Haynes, 
formerly  proof  reader  with  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in 
the  high  school  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 


Blind  to  succeed  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Black,  who  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  resign  on  April  1  because  of  illness.  Three 
other  new  appointees  took  up  their  duties  on  April 
1:  Dr.  Robert  James,  part-time  School  physician; 
Dr.  B.  N.  Taylor,  part-time  School  dentist;  and  L.  P. 
Howser,  who  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
Mr.  Howser  was  principal  of  the  Carr  Creek  High 
School,  Knott  County,  Kentucky,  before  entering  the 
United  States  Army  in  1944.  While  in  the  army  he 
was  assigned  to  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  where 
he  worked  on  the  rehabilitation  program  in  the 
Services  for  the  Blind  department. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Again 
this  year  the  Minneapolis  Society  is  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  three  camping  periods  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  people  of  Minneapolis.  The  camp  at  Silver 
Lake,  Minnesota,  will  be  open  for  both  men  and 
women;  a  group  of  visually  handicapped  women 
will  be  accommodated  for  one  week  at  a  camp  at 
Pike  Lake,  Wisconsin;  and  a  group  of  men  will 
also  be  accommodated  at  this  same  place.  At  all  of 
these  camps,  counselors  live  in  the  cabins  with  the 
visually  handicapped.  Guide  ropes  are  put  up  be¬ 
tween  cabins  and  recreation  hall  so  that  totally 
blind  campers  can  find  their  way  easily  about  the 
camp  grounds. 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School — Don¬ 
ald  S.  Wafler,  graduate  of  North  Central  College, 
who  has  served  five  years  in  the  U.  S.  armed  forces, 
has  assumed  his  new  duties  as  history  instructor  at 
the  Minnesota  School.  Beginning  next  fall,  he  will 
devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  establishment  of  a 
dramatics  department.  Harold  J.  Carey,  who  had 
taught  history  at  the  School  for  twelve  years,  re¬ 
signed  last  December  to  accept  a  position  as  coun¬ 
selor  and  field  agent  with  the  State  Services  for  the 
Blind. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — Since 
May,  1945,  the  Utah  School  has  received  more  than 
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450  braille  volumes.  This  figure  does  not  include  all 
types  of  music  and  magazines.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  volumes  consists  of  textbooks  and  non- 
fictional  titles  unavailable  at  the  Colonel  Rowan 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
selected  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  program. 
Next  year’s  books,  already  ordered,  and  several  of 
them  received,  will  increase  this  number  to  a  grand 
total  of  some  1,000  volumes,  or  50  titles  in  a  little 
over  twelve  months. 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 
PRIZE  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 

The  Helen  Keller  Gold  Medal  for  Literary 
Excellence,  which  is  the  first  prize  in  the 
prose  division  of  The  Jewish  Braille  Review 
Literary  Competition,  has  been  awarded  this 
year  to  Elsie  Cowan,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
Second  prize  went  to  R.  J.  Vine,  London, 
England;  and  third  prize  to  Edward  C. 
Joseph,  Quebec,  Canada.  A  duplicate  third 
prize  was  given  to  Ruth  Brown,  Meriden, 
Connecticut.  First  prize  in  the  poetry  section 
was  awarded  to  Earl  Howard,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma;  second  prize  to  Albertina 
Eastman,  Watertown,  Massachusetts;  dupli¬ 
cate  seconds  to  Richard  Kinney,  East  Sparta, 
Ohio,  and  Bertha  Johnston,  Middlesex,  Eng¬ 


land,  respectively;  third  prize,  Emily  J.  Penn, 
Lancaster,  England;  and  duplicate  thirds  to 
Vincent  L.  Laridaen,  Mauston,  Wisconsin, 
and  Rachel  W.  Jacoby,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Liliana  E.  Drummond,  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  the  prize  winner  in  the  Spanish 
section. 

APPOINT  SUPERVISOR  OF 
READING  ROOM  FOR  BLIND 

Miss  Clara  Christensen  has  recently  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  Colonel  Andrew 
S.  Rowan  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  This  is  an  agency  of  the 
local  Community  Chest  which  provides  read¬ 
ing  aloud  for  the  blind  four  afternoons  a 
week.  The  reading  is  done  in  the  Braille  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Library.  Since  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1908,  the  supervisor  has  always  also 
handled  the  work  of  distributing  books  for 
the  blind,  and  for  many  years  this  part  of  her 
work  has  been  paid  for  by  city  library  funds. 
Mrs.  Doris  C.  Whittier  has  held  this  twofold 
position  since  October,  1941,  but  the  growing 
work  of  the  library  has  made  it  necessary  to 
separate  these  two  functions — hence  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Miss  Christensen  to  the  Reading 
Room  supervisory  work. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of .  . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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REGARDING  TITLE  X  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 


During  the  past  two  generations  special 
blind  relief  laws  have  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  various  states.  These  were 
adopted  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
blind  people  themselves.  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935, 
there  were  29  such  state  laws.  These  laws  were 
passed  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  blindness 
is  a  sufficiently  definite  cause  of  poverty  to 
call  for  special  treatment. 

In  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  country 
blindness  is  the  determining  factor  in  forcing 
sightless  people  onto  relief.  Since  blindness, 
unlike  most  causes  of  poverty,  is  permanent, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  de¬ 
pendency  resulting  from  lack  of  sight  be 
handled  wisely.  The  budget  deficiency  system 
followed  by  the  Social  Security  Board  in  re¬ 
lieving  need  is  perhaps  sound  in  theory  when 

Many  people  have  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  statement 
regarding  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  made  by 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  May  10,  1946. 
In  order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
be  interested,  we  are  happy  to  reproduce  the  statement 
herewith. — Editor’s  Note. 


applied  to  temporary  relief,  but  in  practice  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  aid  to 
the  blind,  it  has  resulted  in  keeping  sightless 
people  in  constant  fear  of  losing  their  assist¬ 
ance  if  they  put  forth  any  efforts  to  improve 
their  status.  Under  this  plan  a  social  worker, 
after  thorough  investigation  into  the  resources 
and  requirements  of  an  applicant,  decides  how 
much  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  main¬ 
tain  a  decent  existence.  The  total  of  his  re¬ 
sources  is  then  subtracted  from  his  total  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  balance  represents  the 
exact  amount  of  assistance  grant  the  applicant 
is  to  receive.  These  investigations  are  often 
very  humiliating  and  frequently  cause  the 
disruption  of  family  setups.  For  example, 
when  a  social  worker  calls  on  the  employer  of 
a  brother  or  brother-in-law  with  whom  the 
blind  person  is  living,  to  verify  his  income,  the 
brother  or  brother-in-law  who  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  support  the  blind  person 
anyway,  and  who  is  perhaps  not  too  happy 
about  the  arrangement,  often  simplifies  his 
problem  by  asking  the  blind  relative  to  move. 
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The  budget  deficiency  system  has  resulted 
also  in  placing  a  large  number  of  blind  people 
— among  them  the  more  enterprising — in  a 
constant  state  of  insecurity.  It  has  discouraged 
industry  and  promoted  the  practice  of  de¬ 
ception. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  directed  the 

J 

states  to  so  administer  their  relief  programs  as 
to  disregard  small  earnings  or  gifts  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  resources  of  blind  people.  However, 
the  field  workers  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  bud¬ 
get  deficiency  grant  necessary  to  meet  the 
deficiency,  have  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
disregarded  these  admonitions.  As  a  result, 
blind  people  who  have  put  forth  an  effort  to 
earn  a  few  dollars  have  in  many  instances 
found  their  grants  promptly  reduced  by  a 
corresponding  amount.  Blind  people  who  have 
been  helped  for  a  few  days  by  friends  who 
have  invited  them  into  their  homes,  have 
often  found  their  budget  deficiency  allowance 
cut  for  that  period  of  time.  While  blind  people 
may  sometimes  be  placed  on  jobs  where  they 
have  substantial  earnings,  their  tenure  in  these 
positions  is  usually  precarious.  With  the  great 
majority  of  blind  people  adjustment  to  their 
disability  is  slow  and  their  opportunities  for 
remunerative  employment  are  few.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  earning  power  of  these  people,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  beginning,  is  frequently  less 
than  their  social  security  grants.  If,  therefore, 
they  feel  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
grants  through  efforts  at  self-help,  only  the 
most  courageous  will  try  to  become  wage 
earners.  Again,  if  friends  of  blind  people  find 
that  their  gifts  to  help  them  over  a  hard  spot 
result  in  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
blind  person’s  social  security  grant,  they  are 
not  likely  to  extend  much  assistance  except  in 
a  surreptitious  way. 

Another  weakness  in  the  general  operation 
of  assistance  to  the  blind  has  been  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  investigators  to  recognize  that 
blind  people  have  special  needs  beyond  those 
common  to  seeing  people.  For  instance,  the 


very  fact  that  they  are  blind  entails  many  ex¬ 
penses  besides  the  usual  bare  requirements  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  A  blind  person 
needs  the  help  of  a  seeing  person  at  times  for 
occasional  guide  service,  occasional  help  with 
reading  and  writing,  etc.  Relief  laws  in  this 
country  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  the 
blind  man  to  beg  from  his  neighbor  for  bread, 
but  he  still  has  to  beg  help  from  his  neighbor — 
to  the  extent  of  sometimes  making  a  nuisance 
of  himself — to  read  a  letter,  or  to  go  to  church, 
or  to  call  on  a  friend  who  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks.  The  blind  person  also  has 
extra  expenses  resulting  from  his  lack  of  sight 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
boarding  place  or  room.  He  must  live  where 
he  will  be  least  restricted  by  traffic  conditions, 
and  this  often  means  paying  more  money.  Few 
people  realize  how  much  modern  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  tie  blind  people  in  their  homes.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  that  this  enforced  immobility  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  blindness.  These 
extra  expenses  of  blind  people  are  often  over¬ 
looked  in  calculating  the  amount  necessary  for 
a  blind  person  to  maintain  a  decent  existence. 

In  short,  the  budget  deficiency  system,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  blind 
people,  has  worked  miserably  except  where 
the  social  worker  is  far  above  the  average.  . 
True,  dissatisfied  blind  recipients  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  this  usually  means  they 
must  present  their  case  to  someone  in  the 
State  Capitol,  and  few  assistance  recipients 
have  the  courage  or  experience  to  exercise  this 
right.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  supervisor  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made 
will  feel  that  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  now  drawn,  sufficient  leewray  is  permitted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Thoughtful  students  of  assistance  to  the 
blind,  both  among  the  blind  and  their  seeing 
friends,  are  convinced  that  some  flat  pension 
system  for  the  blind  is  the  only  way  that 
assistance  can  be  granted  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  recipient.  Ten  years  of 
experience  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
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that  the  budget  deficiency  system  will  not 
work  until  at  least  certain  guarantees  are 
spelled  out  in  the  basic  Federal  law.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations,  therefore,  should  be 
observed  in  amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  blind: 

A.  Title  X  or  some  corresponding  section 
should  be  retained  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

B.  This  title  should  provide  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  blind  may  be  administered  by  a 
state  agency  other  than  that  administering 
general  relief.  It  is  more  important  to  the 
blind  individual  that  assistance  should  be 
integrated  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind 
than  that  it  should  be  integrated  with  the 
general  relief  program  of  the  state. 

C.  Assistance  to  the  blind  should  be  ade¬ 
quate.  To  this  end  the  ceiling  on  Federal  re¬ 
imbursement  should  be  removed  and  reim¬ 
bursement  be  based  on  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  pay.  If  the  ceiling  is  not  removed,  a  state 
should  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  ceiling  and 
receive  reimbursement  for  that  part  of  its 
grants  which  are  made  as  provision  for  the 
special  expenses  resulting  from  blindness. 

D.  Sufficient  flexibility  of  administration 
should  be  permitted  to  make  it  possible  to 
encourage  a  blind  person  to  work  and  to  en¬ 
courage  his  friends  to  extend  occasional  help  to 
him.  This  should  be  done  by  (i)  disregarding 
the  first  $20  a  month  of  income  which  a  re¬ 
cipient  of  relief  may  receive;  and  (2)  disre¬ 
garding  50  per  cent  of  his  earnings  thereafter 
so  that  he  will  have  some  incentive  to  work. 
It  is  very  important  that  deductions  should  be 
made  on  a  percentage  basis  for  experience  has 
shown  that  if  deductions  of  100  per  cent  are 
made  at  a  certain  point,  only  the  most 
courageous  will  continue  working,  whereas  a 
50  per  cent  deduction  enables  the  worker  to 
improve  his  condition  for  each  dollar  of  in¬ 
crease  in  earnings  he  may  achieve. 

E.  There  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the 
special  expenses  resulting  from  blindness  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  a  blind 
person’s  grant.  To  this  end  a  minimum  grant 
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of  $25  a  month  for  this  purpose  should  be 
stipulated. 

F.  There  should  be  a  provision  that  a  state 
may  grant  assistance  for  the  special  expenses 
resulting  from  blindness  to  persons  not  other¬ 
wise  requiring  public  aid. 

The  unequal  burden  resulting  from  the 
special  expenses  of  blindness  is  so  universal 
that  Congress  has  already  recognized  it  in 
connection  with  the  income  tax.  Whether  the 
Federal  government  will  ever  provide  a  pen¬ 
sion  to  all  the  blind  of  the  country  to  meet 
these  special  needs  is  problematical.  But  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  encourage  the  states,  when  they 
elect  so  to  do,  to  make  a  grant  to  a  blind 
person  for  the  special  expenses  resulting  from 
blindness,  even  though  that  person’s  economic 
situation  makes  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  assistance  in  meeting  his  ordinary  re¬ 
quirements  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Since  three  fourths  of  blindness  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  society  cannot  escape  from  some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  its  members — through  no  fault  of  their 
own — are  carrying  this  additional  burden. 
When  a  grant  is  made  solely  to  meet  the 
special  expenses  resulting  from  blindness,  let 
the  Federal  government  participate  with  the 
states  which  choose  to  make  this  grant  to 
their  residents,  merely  upon  proof  of  blind¬ 
ness,  and  thus  avoid  the  rigorous  investiga¬ 
tions  down  to  the  last  dollar  of  the  economic 
situation  of  blind  people. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  when  the 
Federal  government  enters  upon  a  general 
relief  program,  it  should  set  up  a  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
need.  If  such  a  welfare  program  for  other 
needy  persons  is  adopted,  the  agency  admin¬ 
istering  assistance  to  the  blind  should  also  re¬ 
ceive  Federal  aid  for  the  amelioration  of  those 
conditions  which  aggravate  the  personal  ca¬ 
lamity  of  blindness.  Such  a  welfare  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the  agency 
for  the  blind  in  the  states  which  are  already 
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carrying  on  general  services  to  the  blind.  This 
co-ordination  should  be  organic  so  that 
Federal  aid  for  welfare  work  will  not  result  in 
setting  up  duplicate  welfare  agencies  for  the 
blind — one  maintained  in  part  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  the  other  maintained  wholly 
by  the  state. 

I  cannot  close  my  testimony  today  without 
reiterating  most  urgently  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  I  made  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  the  Social  Security  Act  be  so  amended  as 
to  set  up  a  disability  insurance  plan  for  the 
blind  which  will  operate  in  such  a  way  as  not 


to  discourage  efforts  at  self-help,  and  also  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  blind  person  has 
special  expenses  resulting  from  his  lack  of 
sight  which  do  not  confront  his  seeing  brother 
in  similar  economic  circumstances. 

Since  the  crippling  effect  of  blindness  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  “per¬ 
manent  total  disability”  by  both  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  State  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Boards,  the  simplest  and  most 
equitable  plan  would  be  to  eliminate  any  work 
test  or  earning  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  such  benefits. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  THE  BLIND 
PASSED  BY  THE  SEVENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS 


The  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  rather  disappointing  because  little  of 
what  was  asked  for  in  behalf  of  the  blind  was 
provided.  Congress  did,  however,  amend  the 
Act  which  will  have  the  following  effect  so 
far  as  the  blind  are  concerned:  The  Federal 
government  will  reimburse  the  states  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  $15  paid  to  a  blind  individ¬ 
ual,  averaged  over  the  whole  caseload,  and 
above  that  amount  the  matching  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  up  to  a  maximum 
Federal  payment  of  $25  a  month  to  the 
blind. 


These  provisions  apply  in  all  states  alike, 
become  effective  with  the  quarter  beginning 
October  1,  1946,  and  are  applicable  only  to 
the  next  five  quarters. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  January  1,  1948,  Con¬ 
gress  will  make  substantial  revisions  in  the 
Act,  including  amendments  to  Title  X  which 
will  not  only  provide  more  liberal  Federal 
reimbursement,  but  also  make  the  section 
more  truly  an  assistance  plan  for  the  blind 
instead  of  merely  a  program  for  extending 
ordinary  relief  to  needy  individuals  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  blind. 


INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES  IN  A  COUNSELING 

SITUATION 

LUCIA  McGRATH 


I  here  appears  to  be  a  need  for  examining 
the  possibilities  that  are  present  in  every  home 
teaching  situation  and  for  appraising  the 
techniques  which  may  be  employed  for  diag¬ 
nostic  and  treatment  purposes.  Granted  that 
the  primary  function  of  the  home  teaching 
program  is  the  educational  service  to  the 
client,  it  often  happens  that  the  home  teacher, 
by  choice  of  the  blinded  person,  is  the  only 
counselor  in  the  case.  In  some  instances,  the 
request  for  home  teaching  services  from 
private  or  public  agencies  is  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  offering  of  other  case¬ 
work  services  inadvisable  at  the  point  of 
initial  contact,  as,  for  example,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  referral,  received  by  a  county  welfare 
department: 

On  the  day  following  a  talk  by  the  case 
supervisor  before  a  Parent-Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  group,  a  telephone  call  was  received  by 
the  agency  asking  for  the  services  of  the  home 
teacher.  The  person  who  called  identified  her¬ 
self  as  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  S.,  for  whom  the 
service  was  being  requested.  She  stated  further 
that  her  mother  had  visited  that  day  with  a 
friend  who  had  heard  the  talk  on  Services  to 
the  Blind  and  had  agreed  reluctantly  to  per¬ 
mit  the  home  teacher  to  call  at  the  home  on 
condition  that  “no  caseworker  should  be 
allowed  to  intrude.” 


Miss  Lucia  McGrath  is  supervisor  of  Special  Services 
Zone,  King  County  Welfare  Department,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  held  supervisory 
and  administrative  positions  in  Public  Welfare  in  Idaho 
and  Washington. 


The  daughter  explained  that  the  family 
consisted  of  her  father,  Mr.  S.,  age  48,  a  small 
businessman;  the  mother,  Mrs.  S.,  age  46; 
Barbara,  the  speaker,  “over  25,”  a  teacher; 
Bob,  24,  still  overseas  in  the  Armed  Forces; 
Betty,  17,  a  junior  in  high  school;  and  Bill, 
12,  in  the  seventh  grade.  She  stated  that  her 
mother  had  been  blinded  six  months  pre¬ 
viously  by  “an  unfortunate  accident”;  that 
she  had  been  at  a  local  hospital  for  four 
months  while  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
repair  the  damage  and  to  restore  sight.  How¬ 
ever,  there  had  been  no  success  and  her 
mother  was  now  totally  blind.  For  the  past 
two  months,  she  had  been  at  the  family  home 
where  her  adjustment  to  blindness  had  been 
so  poor  that  the  family  was  finding  it  difficult 
to  function.  The  younger  children  were  find¬ 
ing  excuses  to  remain  away  from  home,  while 
Barbara  and  her  father  were  exhausted  from 
the  demands  made  upon  them  to  meet  both 
physical  and  emotional  needs  of  Mrs.  S.  The 
cost  of  Mrs.  S’s  extended  hospitalization  and 
surgery  had  depleted  their  savings  to  a  point 
where  it  seemed  unwise  to  continue  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  nurse,  or  even  a  housekeeper.  The 
children  and  Mr.  S.  had  worked  out  a  fairly 
satisfactory  distribution  of  responsibilities 
among  the  several  members,  but  Mrs.  S’s  con¬ 
stant  demands  for  attention,  her  outbursts  of 
rage  and  grief,  were  creating  an  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  situation. 

The  case  supervisor  agreed  to  relay  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  home  teacher  and  later  ar¬ 
rangements  were  completed  for  a  home  visit 
on  the  following  afternoon. 
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This  type  of  referral  is  not  unusual — at 
least  not  to  the  public  agency.  In  varying  de¬ 
grees.  all  home  teaching  assignments  require 
as  a  basis  lor  the  total  aspects  of  the  job  the 
bringing  about  of  a  constructive  change  ot 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  unsighted  person, 
an  adjustment  to  the  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  darkness  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The 
home  teacher  has  a  peculiar  opportunity  and 
responsibility  through  her  face-to-face  contact 
to  assist  the  perplexed,  the  maladjusted,  the 
neurotic  client  to  face  more  constructively 
the  realities  of  life,  to  adjust  physically  and 
psychologically  to  his  environment  in  ways 
which  will  enrich  his  day-by-dav  living. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  discussion  ot  the 
techniques  which  are  at  his  disposal,  it  may 
be  well  to  reach  a  common  understanding  ot 
what  we  mean  by  counseling.  Through  the 
vears,  the  term  has  meant  manv  things  to 

J  1  J  o 

many  people,  depending  upon  current  phi¬ 
losophy  and  emphases.  Present  day  thinking 
tends  to  hold  with  the  definition  that  coun¬ 
seling  is  a  relationship  between  counselor  and 
counselee  which  allows  the  counselee  to  gain 
an  understanding  ot  himself  to  a  degree  which 
enables  him  to  take  positive  steps  in  the  light 
ot  the  new  integration  of  personality  and 
orientation  to  environment.1 

Counseling  has  come  a  long  way,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  clarifying  its  point  of  view.  The 
older,  and  now  generally  discredited,  point  of 
view,  is  known  as  directive  counseling;  the 
newer,  nondirective.  Each  has  its  own  basic 
philosophy,  each  its  own  set  of  techniques. 
Both  would  require  of  the  counselor — in  this 
situation,  the  home  teacher — the  same  per¬ 
sonal  equipment.  In  the  first  place,  the  coun¬ 
selor  would  be  expected  to  bring  a  sensitivity 
to  human  relationships,  an  ability  to  sense  ten¬ 
sions,  stresses,  antagonisms;  and,  conversely, 
friendliness  and  warmth.2  Secondly,  she  must 
possess  objectivity  to  a  high  degree,  a  ca¬ 


1  Rogers,  Carl  R.  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy.  P.  iS. 

2  Rogers.  Carl  R.  The  Clinical  Treatment  of  the 

Problem  Child.  P.  241. 


pacity  for  sympathy  that  will  not  be  over¬ 
done,  a  genuinely  receptive  and  interested 
attitude,  and  a  deep  understanding* and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  human  frailties.  Next,  she  must 
bring  to  her  task  respect  for  the  individual,  a 
deep-seated  respect  for  personality,  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  person  as  he  is,  on  his  present 
level  of  adjustment.  If  she  would  have  a 
shibboleth,  it  might  well  be,  “Let  me  not 
think  ill  of  another  until  I  have  walked  a  mile 
in  his  shoes — blinded  as  he  is.”  Finally,  she 
must  bring  an  understanding  of  self,  of  her 
own  limitations  and  shortcomings,  her  own 
prejudices  and  emotional  structure,  her  own 
strengths,  and  the  source  from  which  thev 
came.3 

It  is  in  the  area  of  underlying  philosophy 
and  techniques  that  the  two  systems  differ. 
Directive  counseling  leans  heavily  upon  the 
oldest  of  all  techniques — that  of  ordering,  for¬ 
bidding,  and  warning.  This  we  believe  to  be 
psychologically  unsound,  as  it  tends  to  set  up 
in  the  client  a  resistance  that  is  difficult  to 
work  through.  A  second  technique  of  this 
same  system  is  exhortation — a  building  up  of 
the  client  into  a  state  of  high  intention,  the 
common  sequel  of  which  is  relapse.  A  third 
technique  is  suggestion,  reassurance,  and  en¬ 
couragement — a  technique  that  is  essentially 
repressive  in  that  it  denies  the  problem,  and 
bv  so  doing  denies  the  feeling  which  the  client 
has  about  the  problem.  A  fourth  is  advice 
with  the  counselor  selecting  the  goal  to  be 
achieved  and  intervening  to  make  sure  that 
the  client  moves  in  the  predetermined  direc¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  “If  I  were  you”  and  “Well,  I 
think  you  should”  type  of  counseling. 

Finally  there  is  the  technique  of  intellectu- 
alized  interpretation — the  diagnosing  of  in¬ 
dividual  situations,  with  much  verbalizing  on 
the  part  of  the  counselor,  and,  ail  too  often, 
rejection  on  the  part  of  the  client.  These  are 
the  tools  of  directive  counseling;  they  are 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  coun¬ 
selor  is  the  one  most  competent  to  decide 
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the  goals  to  be  attained  by  the  counselee. 

Let  us  examine  the  newer  points  of  view. 
We  note,  first  of  all,  an  entirely  new  goal:  the 
integration  of  the  individual,  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  not  the  problem  as  the  focus  in  the 
counseling  situation.  The  aim  is  not  to  solve 
a  particular  problem,  but  rather  to  assist  the 
individual  to  grow  to  the  end  that  he  can 
cope  with  the  present  problem  and  with  later 
problems  in  a  better  organized,  less  confused 
fashion.  It  is  apparent  that,  from  this  point  of 
view,  counseling,  in  the  referral  cited  above, 
is  not  doing  something  for  Mrs.  S.,  but  rather 
counseling  i§  freeing  her  for  normal  growth 
and  development.  It  stresses  the  emotional, 
rather  than  the  intellectual,  interpretations  of 
her  behavior,  and  places  greater  stress  upon 
the  immediate  situation  rather  than  on  the 
past.  Hence,  all  techniques  to  be  used  by  the 
home  teacher  in  her  initial  and  subsequent 
contacts  with  Mrs.  S.  will  be  directed  toward 
developing  this  free  and  permissive  relation¬ 
ship,  the  understanding  by  Mrs.  S.  of  self,  and 
the  growth  of  positive  self-initiated  action. 

Oddly  enough,  the  techniques  are  usually 
expressed  in  negative  terms.  Since  the  primary 
technique  is  to  encourage  the  expression  of 
attitudes  and  feelings,  it  follows  that  all  other 
techniques  must  be  in  harmony.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  counselor  will  consciously  avoid 
all  approaches  which  will  in  any  way  impede 
a  free  flow  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
client.  For  this  reason  the  counselor  will  avoid 
a  definition  of  Mrs.  S’s  problem;  she  will  avoid 
direct  questioning  of  the  information-getting 
sort;  she  will  avoid  interpretation — she  may 
re-state  or  clarify  the  subject  content  of  the 
client’s  conversation,  but  will  carefully  avoid 
interpretation.  She  will  not  argue  with  Mrs. 
S.,  whatever  the  provocation;  she  will  avoid 
premature  attempts  to  have  Mrs.  S.  face  her 
deeper  feelings  and  fears — fears,  perhaps,  for 
the  future  of  her  marriage,  fears  for  her  place 
in  family  and  community  life,  fears  for  the  re¬ 
actions  of  the  son  who  has  not  known  his 
mother  as  an  unsighted  person.  On  the  posi¬ 


tive  side,  the  home  teacher  will  recognize  the 
powerful  technique  of  silence,  particularly 
after  the  initial  interview.  She  will  let  Mrs.  S. 
do  the  talking,  while  she  herself  listens  in  a 
patient,  friendly  and  intellectually  critical 
manner.  She  will  make  use  of  such  neutral 
phrases  as,  “I  don’t  believe  I  cjuite  under¬ 
stand,”  or  “Can’t  you  tell  me  more  about 
that?”  when  the  need  to  assist  Mrs.  S.  to 
further  expression  is  apparent. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  coun¬ 
seling  situation,  the  home  teacher  will  make 
full  use  of  the  techniques  listed  above,  as  well 
as  many  others.  Before  the  initial  interview, 
she  will  review  thoughtfully  the  referral  it¬ 
self — from  whom  received;  background  ma¬ 
terial  provided,  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the 
person  making  the  referral.  At  the  first  con¬ 
tact,  the  counselor  will  carefully  define  the 
counseling  situation,  in  terms  of  dates  and 
time  for  later  interviews.  During  this,  and 
later,  interviews  in  which  there  is  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  feeling  regarding  her  problem — prob¬ 
ably  an  expression  of  negative  feelings — Mrs. 
S.  will  have  no  reason  to  question  the  home 
teacher’s  recognition,  acceptance,  and  clari¬ 
fication  of  these  negative  feelings.  As  Mrs.  S. 
moves  to  express  faintly  ’and  tentatively  the 
positive  impulses  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
growth,  the  home  teacher  will  be  quick  to 
recognize  them  and  to  accept  them  without 
approbation  or  praise. 

Then,  as  the  client  moves  on  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insight,  the  need  for  self-restraint  is 
even  greater,  as  insight  is  often  delayed  or 
made  impossible  by  efforts  of  the  counselor  to 
create  it  or  to  bring  it  about.4  The  role  of  the 
home  teacher  in  clarifying  possible  decisions 
and  possible  courses  of  action  by  Mrs.  S.  is 
most  difficult.  The  decisions  and  the  actions 
are  the  test  of  the  insight  attained  hv  Mrs.  S. 
Whether  she  decides  to  plant  the  pansy  bed, 
to  learn  to  carry  her  share- in  the  joint  house¬ 
hold  venture,  to  resume  marriage  relation¬ 
ships,  or  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  well- 
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being  of  Betty  and  Bill  as  their  mother,  will 
depend  upon  the  insight  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  struggle  she  has  shared  with  the  home 
teacher  in  the  counseling  interviews.  The 
whole  bears  fruit  in  increasingly  integrated 
positive  action,  less  fear,  more  self-confidence 
in  self-directed  action.  Eventually  the  home 
teacher  will  recognize  a  decreasing  need  for 
help;  she  will  accept  the  closing  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Some  practical  problems  will  need  to  be 
faced  squarely  by  the  counselor.  What  shall 
the  home  teacher  do  if  Mrs.  S.  proves  to  be 
resistant?  All  she  can  do  is  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sistance  and  the  feeling  back  of  it.  She  may 
be  required  to  fill  the  first  two  or  three  inter¬ 
views  with  “sawdust”  talk,  limiting  the  con¬ 
versation  to  less  painful  subjects  than  Mrs. 
S’s  blindness  and  the  “unfortunate  accident” 
which  was  its  cause.  Above  all,  she  will  be 
patient  and  wait  it  out  with  Mrs.  S.,  watching 
for  the  clue  that  will  make  possible  the  first 
expression  of  feeling. 

What  shall  the  home  teacher  do  when  Mrs.  S. 
demands  an  answer  to  her  problem?  Actually, 
she  doesn’t  want  an  answer;  if  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  try  making  one  and  see  how  quickly 
she  rejects  your  suggestion.  Learn  how  to 
avoid  making  a  direct  answer  by  shifting  the 
responsibility  for  decisions  to  her. 

What  shall  the  home  teacher  do  when  Mrs.  S. 
becomes  emotional?  Only  when  counseling 
blunders  does  the  client  require  reassurance. 
Tears  may  be  an  excellent  tension  reliever  for 
the  client.  In  any  event,  it  is  useless  to  adopt 
a  cheery  back-slapping  attitude,  or  to  assure 
her  that  there  is  an  easy  solution  for  the 
problem  of  blindness.  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  counselor  denies  the  client’s  own 
feelings  and  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to 
bring  her  fears  and  anxieties,  her  conflicts,  and 
her  sense  of  guilt,  into  the  conversation  with 
the  home  teacher. 

What  should  be  done  about  broken  appoint¬ 
ments?  It  would  be  well  for  the  home  teacher 


to  examine  the  content  and  tone  of  the  last 
interview  and  to  review  the  techniques  used. 
Were  they  of  the  pushing  sort,  likely  to  create 
resistance?  Was  Mrs.  S.  pushed  toward 
difficult  choices  before  she  was  ready  for 
them?  Or  is  it  possible  that  she  is  really  inde¬ 
pendent  and  ready  to  discontinue  the  con¬ 
tacts?  In  any  event,  the  home  teacher  should 
make  it  easy  for  Mrs.  S.  to  resume  the  inter¬ 
views,  or  to  discontinue  them,  as  she  chooses. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  of 
counseling  to  members  of  Mrs.  S' s  family,  or 
to  close  friends?  The  answer  is  an  emphatic 
“No.”  Counseling  is  effective,  primarily,  be¬ 
cause  the  counselor,  not  being  involved  in  the 
situation  from  an  emotional  point  of  view,  is 
able  to  help  the  client  through  a  recognition 
of  his  feelings — not  through  an  identification 
with  them.  Members  of  Mrs.  S’s  family  can¬ 
not  develop  or  maintain  a  definitely  limited 
degree  of  emotional  detachment  from  the 
problem  of  her  blindness.  Had  they  been  able 
to  do  so,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  home  teacher.  We 
gain  nothing  by  confusing  relationships;  even 
a  doctor  will  not  operate  on  his  own  wife  or 
child. 

Effective  counseling  requires  that  insight 
must  be  earned  and  achieved  by  the  client 
and  cannot  be  given  to  him  by  educative 
means  or  by  the  directive  type  of  approach.  It 
involves  choices  of  a  sort  which  no  one  can 
possibly  make  for  the  client.  If  the  counselor 
fully  recognizes  this  limitation,  and  can  stand 
by  with  an  understanding  attitude,  clarifying 
the  issues,  but  making  no  effort  to  influence 
the  choice,  he  greatly  increases  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  choice  will  be  constructive, 
and  that  positive  actions  will  be  taken  to  put 
this  constructive  choice  into  effect.5  Effective 
counseling  will  make  possible  Mrs.  S’s  return 
to  normal  living  through  an  adjustment  to 
her  blindness,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  it  imposes. 

_  i  y 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WORK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 
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No  GROUP  OF  WORKERS  IN  OUR  FIELD  has  a 
better  opportunity  than  the  home  teachers  to 
learn  to  know  the  blind  in  general,  to  see  the 
vast  differences  in  their  abilities,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  differences  in  their  needs,  and  to 
appreciate  the  adjustment  problems  related  to 
the  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  fulfillment  of 
their  needs  to  the  practical  possibilities  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

Other  specialists  in  our  held — the  workshop 
supervisors,  the  placement  agents,  the  service- 
stand  supervisors,  etc., — deal  largely  with 
blind  persons  who  have  been  more  or  less  pre¬ 
selected,  blind  persons  who  have  been  referred 
to  them,  generally,  because  they  were  judged 
to  be  particularly  suited  for  the  type  of 
service  which  these  various  specialists  ad¬ 
minister.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  understand¬ 
able  that  these  specialists  frequently  tend  to 
think  of  what  is  most  desirable  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  in  terms  of  the  particular 
abilities  and  needs  of  the  type  of  blind  person 
with  which  they  happen  to  have  had  the 
greatest  amount  of  contact  and  experience. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  remarkable 
progress  in  all  phases  of  rehabilitation  work 
for  the  blind.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of 
1936  provided  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
expansion  of  opportunities  for  blind  persons  in 
service-stand  operation.  The  Wagner-ODay 
Act  of  1938  enormously  increased  the  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  blind  persons  in 
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special  workshops,  both  by  opening  new 
markets  for  the  products  of  such  workshops, 
and  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  the 
blind  to  demonstrate  that  they  could  satis¬ 
factorily  produce  items  which  formerly  were 
not  known  to  be  suitable  for  manufacture 
in  such  workshops.  The  success  which 
the  blind  have  achieved  in  this  latter  con¬ 
nection  has  pointed  up  a  challenge  to  the 
ingenuity  and  daring  of  the  managers  of 
special  workshops  which  is  being  met  through 
the  initiation  of  research  into  new  fields  of 
manufacture.  This  already  promises  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  development  of  possibilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  additional  items  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  still  wider  markets  for  the  special  work¬ 
shops  which  will  result  in  an  even  greater 
diversity  of  employment  opportunities  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible  for  these  workshops 
to  offer  to  the  blind. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  toenumer-. 
ate  all  of  the  significant  advances  in  Federal 
and  local  legislation  for  the  blind;  but  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  advances  in  legislation  for  the  blind, 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  of  1943,  promises 
to  bolster  one  of  the  weakest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  our 
work:  the  vocational  training  of  the  blind. 
In  the  light  of  the  spectacular  success  in  the 
employment  of  the  blind  during  these  past 
several  years,  it  may  seem  rash  to  admit  that 
our  progress  in  developing  facilities  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  training  the  blind  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  our  progress  in  most  other  phases 
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of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind;  but  the  pressure 
of  working  with  such  limited  employment 
possibilities  lor  the  blind,  with  such  limited 
funds,  with  such  a  dearth  of  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  with  so  many  other  handicaps 
that  have  been  characteristic  of  our  work  up 
until  the  past  decade  or  so,  imparted  such  an 
air  of  urgency  to  our  training  efforts  in  order 
that  we  might  take  advantage  of  the  few 
fleeting  employment  opportunities  that  did 
exist,  that  much  of  our  training  was  im¬ 
promptu  and  haphazard.  Those  of  us  directly 
concerned  with  the  vocational  training  of  the 
blind  recognize  that  many  of  the  blind  who 
have  been  served  in  the  past  were  those  who 
presented  relatively  minor  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment  problems,  and  that  improvement  in  our 
training  programs  promises  to  make  such  blind 
persons  better  employees,  and  also  to  make 
employable  blind  persons  formerly  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  facilities.  The  improvement 
which  has  already  been  brought  about  in  some 
of  our  training  programs  has  demonstrated  the 
validity  of  this  finding  and  has  brought  into 
useful  employment  many  blind  persons  who 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  unemployable. 

We  would  be  short-sighted,  indeed,  not  to 
recognize  that  much  of  our  recent  success  in 
the  employment  of  the  blind  has  been  due  to 
the  short  labor  market  resulting  from  the  un¬ 
paralleled  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  war,  and  the  subsequent,  high 
production  of  civilian  goods  still  supported  by 
the  pent-up  purchasing  power  and  frustrated 
demands  during  the  war.  We  must  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  many  of  the  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  regular  industry  which  blind 
persons  enjoyed  during  the  past  several  years 
were  an  outgrowth  of  unusual  job  breakdowns 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the 
abilities  of  persons  who  were  not  experienced 
in  industrial  employment.  This  does  not 
minimize  the  gratifying  achievements  in  the 
direction  of  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
abilities  of  the  blind,  of  providing  confidence 


and  experience  to  placement  agents  in  our 
field,  and  of  deriving  much  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  what  the  blind  can  do  in  regular 
industry  and  what  is  needed  in  their  training 
to  make  them  even  more  versatile  and  effec¬ 
tive  workers.  We  must  not  allow  our  recent 
success  in  the  placement  of  blind  persons  in 
regular  industry  to  lull  us  into  an  anticipation 
of  easy  results  in  our  future  placement  work, 
but  we  can  take  encouragement  from  the  fact 
that  our  efforts  in  placing  the  blind  in  industry 
in  the  future  will  surely  be  more  fruitful  than 
they  have  been  prior  to  the  past  several  years 
if  we  work  hard,  remain  alert,  and  strive 
earnestly  to  benefit  from  the  lessons  we  have 
learned. 

The  genuine  and  justifiable  enthusiasm  of 
the  various  specialists  in  our  field  over  the 
outstanding  success  that  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  their  particular  areas  of  specialization  . 
has  sometimes  proven  so  contagious  as  to 
create  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  many  of  us, 
to  think  of  one  type  of  employment  as  being 
better  for  the  blind  in  general  than  all  the 
other  types  available  to  them.  Various  special¬ 
ists  are  commonly  asked  to  state  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  industrial  placement  for  the  blind, 
of  special  workshop  employment  for  the  blind, 
of  service-stand  operation  for  the  blind,  of 
clerical  work,  of  professional  work,  etc.  It  is 
understandable  and  proper,  that  such  special¬ 
ists  should  have  a  particular  bias  for  their  own 
areas  of  work;  but  it  is  extremely  important 
for  the  home  teacher,  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor,  and  others  who  are  concerned  with  the 
blind  in  general,  that  they  should  view  in 
proper  perspective  all  of  the  opportunities 
actually  and  potentially  available  to  the  blind. 
Particular  types  of  work,  obviously,  are  more 
suitable  for  particular  blind  individuals;  but 
those  of  us  who  deal  with  the  blind  in  general 
must  never  fall  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
any  one  type  of  work  is  per  se  better  suited  to 
the  blind  than  any  or  all  the  other  types  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  now  defined  as  “the  restoration  of  the 
handicapped  to  the  fullest  physical,  mental, 
social,  vocational,  and  economic  usefulness  of 
which  they  are  capable,’’1  and  that  rehabilita¬ 
tion  was  formerly  defined  as  “restoration  to  a 
former  state,  capacity,  privilege,  or  rank.’’2 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  older  definition  set 
the  objective  of  rehabilitation  so  high  as 
virtually  to  preclude  from  the  category  of 
those  susceptible  to  successful  rehabilitation 
the  greater  number  of  the  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  we  are  concerned;  while  the 
new  definition  recognizes  the  practical  limita¬ 
tions  to  possible  achievement,  and  includes 
among  those  capable  of  being  rehabilitated 
any  handicapped  person,  no  matter  how  severe 
the  effects  of  his  disability  may  be,  who  may 
benefit  from  rehabilitation  services.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not  merely  academic.  It  indicates  a 
broadening  of  the  concept  of  what  properly 
constitutes  our  objectives  and  responsibilities 
as  rehabilitation  workers,  and  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  eligibility  for  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  services  of  most  of  the  blind  persons 
with  whom  we  work.  We  might  point  out 
that  even  the  new  definition,  by  its  retention 
of  an  emphais  on  the  prefix  re ,  literally  inter¬ 
preted,  still  does  not  embrace  the  adjustment 
and  vocational  training  services  rendered  to 
those  who,  because  of  congenital  or  early  ad¬ 
ventitious  disabilities,  are  in  need  of  initial 
development  rather  than  restoration.  Fortu- 
natelv,  this  is  a  weakness  in  the  definition 
which  is  more  academic  than  real,  since  there 
has  never  been  any  danger  that  those  persons 
blinded  before  maturity  would  be  considered 
as  ineligible  for  publicly  supported  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services. 


1  Definition  adopted  by  the  National  Council  on  Re¬ 
habilitation,  August,  1943.  National  Council  on  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Processes  of 
Rehabilitation,  Second  Revision,  December,  1945. 

2  John  Aubel  Kratz.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled,  p.  242.  Published  in  Objectives  and  Problems 
of  Vocational  Education,  edited  by  Edwin  A.  Lee,  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  1938). 
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Any  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind,  if  it  is  to  serve  all  of  the  employable 
blind  fairly,  must  provide  as  great  a  diversity 
of  training  and  employment  opportunity  as  is 
made  feasible  by  the  availability  of  suitable 
work,  problems  of  marketing  such  work,  and 
other  factors  which  set  a  practical  limitation 
to  such  diversity.  It  must,  further,  be  so 
operated  as  to  encourage  blind  persons  to 
enter  it  at  any  level  which  their  abilities  indi¬ 
cate,  and  to  move  freely,  as  their  best  interests 
dictate,  to  jobs  on  higher  or  lower  levels  of 
skill,  or  to  different  types  of  jobs  on  the  same 
level  of  skill.  This  requires  that  any  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind  be  inte¬ 
grated  under  a  single  policy  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  extent  to  which  the  program 
meets  the  needs  of  the  individual  blind  person 
it  serves  is  the  paramount  criterion  of  its 
success.  We  must  not,  for  example,  have 
special  workshop  supervisors  and  placement 
agents  competing  with  each  other  to  attract 
the  trainees  who  will  be  most  likely  to  give 
the  service  with  which  they  are  concerned  the 
best  appearance  of  success.  Everyone  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  the  program  must, 
literally,  work  together  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  over-all  objective,  namely,  to  help 
everyone  for  whom  the  program  is  designed 
to  help  himself  attain  the  fullest  physical, 
mental,  social,  vocational,  and  economic  use¬ 
fulness  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Home  teachers,  generally,  work  with  blind 
persons  who  are  in  their  very  earliest  stages  of 
adjustment  to  blindness,  and  they  can  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  self-evaluation  of 
such  persons  and,  consequently,  upon  their 
vocational  objectives.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  home  teacher  to  sell  the  blind  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  any  particular  type  of  employ¬ 
ment.  To  do  so  would  frequently  result  in  their 
providing  individual  blind  persons  with  voca¬ 
tional  objectives  which  later  prove  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  their  abilities  and  interests, 
and  result  either  in  disappointment  in  their 
attempts  to  attain  such  objectives,  or  a  lack 
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of  satisfaction  when  they  do  attain  them.  The 

J 

function  of  the  home  teacher,  like  that  of  any 
counselor,  is  to  provide  whatever  information 
may  be  required  concerning  any  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  and,  without  personal  bias,  to  guide 
the  thinking  of  each  person  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  him  to  crystallize  his  thinking  and 
direct  his  efforts  toward  the  fulfillment  of  an 
objective  which  will  prove  to  be  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  individual  needs,  abilities,  and 
interests. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  review  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  been  developed  to  carry  on 
the  various  phases  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
work  for  the  blind.  The  techniques  of  selective 
placement  have  been  widely  discussed  during 
the  past  several  years.  The  techniques  for 
providing  sound  and  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  blind  persons  in  centrally  owned  and 
effectively  supervised  service-stands  have  been 
equally  well  expounded  in  recent  years. 
Techniques  for  helping  blind  persons  enter 
professional,  clerical,  or  independent  business 
employment  have  not  yet  been  adequately 
tried  and  formalized;  but,  since  they  must 
vary  so  widely  to  meet  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  of  individual  cases,  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  take  the  time  to  discuss  them 
here. 

Worker  appraisal,  work  conditioning,  and 
job  training  for  special  workshop  and  regular 
industrial  employment,  are  aspects  of  our 
work  which  are  currently  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  much-needed  thought  and  discussion. 
It  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  point  up  some 
of  the  problems  related  to  these  aspects  of  our 
work. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  our  field  these  days 
about  the  use  of  so-called  vocational  aptitude 
tests.  The  idea  of  subjecting  an  applicant  for 
employment  to  a  battery  of  tests  which  will 
quickly  and  economically  indicate  the  type  of 
work  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  succeed, 
holds  a  great  deal  of  attraction  for  efficiency- 
minded  administrators;  but  a  careful  analysis 
of  what  such  tests  have  to  offer  suggests  that 


a  great  deal  of  competent  research  is  still 
necessary  before  they  can  be  effectively  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  work. 

Standard  research  methods  for  determining 
the  actual  merit  of  any  test  provide  two 
measurable  criteria:  reliability ,  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  test  will  show  similar  results  if 
administered  two  or  more  times  to  the  same 
subject;  and  validity ,  or  the  extent  to  which 
the  test  actually  measures  what  it  is  designed 
to  measure.  As  Professor  Harrv  D.  Kitson3  has 
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repeatedly  pointed  out,  statistical  analysis  re¬ 
veals  that  very  few  aptitude  tests  can  be 
proven  to  be  reliable,  and  none  of  them  can 
be  proven  to  be  valid.  This  indictment  against 
aptitude  tests  for  the  seeing  is  even  more 
telling  when  applied  to  tests  for  the  blind, 
since  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  administer 
them  to  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  subjects 
to  correlate  them  properly  and  standardize 
their  results  with  the  results  obtained  from 
their  administration  to  seeing  subjects.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  job  titles  hold  little  significance 
where  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  work 
commonly  available  to  the  blind  in  regular  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned.  Frequently,  there  is  more 
difference  between  the  operation  of  the  same 
job  in  different  plants  than  between  different 
jobs  on  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  levels; 
and,  therefore,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
determine  precisely  the  job  for  which  a 
particular  blind  person  might  seem  best 
suited,  the  determination  would  have  very 
little  practical  value. 

The  job-sampling  method  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  vocational  selection  where  the 
best  workers  have  been  selected  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  job;  but  the  reverse — selecting  the  best 
jobs  for  a  particular  worker— has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  The  fact  that  the 
variety  of  production  work  available  to  blind 
persons  in  regular  industry  is  highly  limited 
(this  does  not  apply  to  research,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  other  professional  work  available  to 

3  Head  of  Vocational  Guidance  Department,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 
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exceptional  blind  persons  in  regular  industry) 
makes  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  further  re¬ 
search  with  job-sampling  and  ability  tests  for 
the  blind  will  produce  useful  aids  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  counselors  in  our  field. 

The  mere  experience  of  watching  a  blind 
person  perform  a  task,  whether  it  be  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  a  test,  or  his  performance  in  an  im¬ 
provised  work  situation,  may  provide  a  neces¬ 
sary,  if  slight,  aid  to  the  vocational  counselor 
who  has  no  more  adequate  worker-appraisal 
facilities  at  his  disposal;  but,  where  a  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  counselor  has  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  a  well-equipped  special  workshop 
for  the  blind,  a  much  more  adequate  and  valid 
determination  of  applicants’  interests  and 
abilities  can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
such  facilities. 

At  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn  we  have  found  it  highly  practicable 
to  appraise  the  abilities  and  interests  of  appli¬ 
cants  whose  work  histories  do  not  provide 
adequate  information  for  this  purpose  by  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  an  on-the-job  ability  evalua¬ 
tion  which  can  generally  be  accomplished 
within  a  period  of  two  to  three  weeks.  During 
this  period,  applicants  are  tried  out  on  various 
jobs  with  a  view  to  testing  separately  some 
ten  clearly  definable  abilities — elements  of 
good  workmanship,  we  call  them — which  seem 
to  be  required  in  the  types  of  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  commonly  available  to  the  blind. 
In  order  to  test  physical  orientation,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  totally  blind  applicant  will  be  tried 
out  on  a  job  that  requires  him  to  move  about 
a  rather  wide  floor  area.  If  he  can  move  from 
point  to  point  in  the  performance  of  the  job 
with  confidence  and  accuracy,  he  may  be 
assumed  to  be  well  oriented.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  unable  to  move  directly  to  his 
objectives  but  has  to  “fish  around”  for  them, 
it  becomes  clear  that  he  is  not  well  oriented, 
and  the  reason  for  this  must  be  determined 
and,  if  possible,  eliminated.  To  test  hand-foot 
co-ordination,  an  applicant  is  tried  out  in  the 
operation  of  a  kick-press,  or  in  any  other  job  in- 
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volving  the  use  of  the  hands  and  one  or  both 
feet  in  a  co-ordinated  pattern  of  movement. 
Reaction  and  adaptability  to  power  ma¬ 
chinery  is  tested  by  trying  out  an  applicant  on 
a  noisy,  vibrating  machine  in  which  initial 
fear  reaction  commonly  interferes  with  effec¬ 
tive  performance  on  the  job.  In  addition  to 
evaluating  quantitatively  the  ten  elements  of 
good  workmanship  by  comparing  an  appli¬ 
cant’s  performances  and  rate  of  improvement 
with  the  standards  established  in  connection 
with  these  jobs,  instructors  and  supervisors 
prepare  detailed  reports  on  the  applicant’s  co¬ 
operation  with  supervisors  and  co-workers, 
attendance,  punctuality,  initiative,  etc. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  evaluation  period  pro¬ 
vides  applicants  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  preliminary  training  in  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  our  workshops.  During  this 
period,  too,  applicants  are  instructed  in  the 
application  pf  the  basic  principles  of  good 
work  methods.  They  are  helped  to  develop 
an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  time-  and 
motion-economy  in  work,  and  they  are  shown 
how  to  lay  out  their  tools  and  materials,  and 
how  to  perform  each  operation  in  the  way 
calculated  to  save  the  most  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  impose  the  least  amount  of  mental 
and  physical  strain.  A  careful  schedule  of 
counseling  with  the  applicants  is  also  main¬ 
tained  during  this  period  which  is  designed 
to  help  each  applicant  to  appraise  his  own 
abilities  and  limitations  and  to  crystallize  his 
interests  and  aspirations. 

Our  experience  with  the  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  regular  industry  has  made  clear  the 
fact  that  the  training  essential  to  success  in  the 
type  of  industrial  employment  commonly 
available  to  the  blind  does  not  entail  the 
learning  of  industrial  skills,  but,  rather,  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  abilities  and  work 
habits  indicated  above.  The  inability  of  blind 
people  to  work  from  standard  written  instruc¬ 
tions,  to  read  blueprints,  dial  indicators,  mi¬ 
crometers,  etc.,  for  production  work  purposes 
very  largely  precludes  them  from  skilled  work 
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under  ordinary  industrial  working  conditions. 
The  type  of  simple,  repetitive  operation  in 
which  they  can  compete  successfully  can 
generally  be  learned  within  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes.  Their  success  or  failure  on  such  oper¬ 
ations  depends  on  whether  they  can  come  up 
to  required  production  within  the  standard 
period  of  time  allowed  for  this  purpose,  and 
whether  they  can  maintain  this  production. 

“Work  conditioning”  is  the  term  that  has 
become  widely  used  in  our  field  to  indicate 
the  development  of  abilities  and  work  habits 
which  are  important  to  the  success  of  blind 
persons  in  regular  industry  while  “job  train¬ 
ing”  is  properly  confined  to  the  acquisition  of 
skills  which  are  specifically  related  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  of  the  relatively  skilled  jobs 
that  can  be  successfully  carried  on  with  blind 
workers  only  under  the  special  conditions  of 
special  workshops  for  the  blind.  Problems  of 
job  training  are  too  directly  related  to  the 
particular  work  setups  existing  in  the  various 
workshops  for  the  blind  to  be  discussed  in 
general  terms;  but  the  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  work  conditioning  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  the  blind  presents  to  all 
workshops  a  challenge  which  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

If  work  conditioning  is  to  have  any  value 
for  the  blind,  the  work  to  which  the  blind  are 
to  be  conditioned  must  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  work  situations  that  the  blind  are 
likely  to  meet  in  regular  industry.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  the  special  workshops  must  maintain 
the  finest  equipment  available,  and  must  ad¬ 
here  to  the  best  principles  of  work  methods. 
Lighting,  ventilation,  and  other  environ¬ 


mental  conditions  must  be  of  a  type  conducive 
to  the  highest  worker-efficiency  and  worker- 
morale.  Working  schedules  and  shop  dis¬ 
cipline  must  be  thoughtfully  planned  and 
rigidly  maintained.  Efforts  to  arrive  at  the  one 
best  way  of  performing  each  job  must  never 
be  relaxed.  None  of  the  old  custodial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  special  workshop  must  be  toler¬ 
ated.  The  blind  trainees  and  workers  must  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  them  as  essen¬ 
tially  normal  human  beings  striving  against 
odds  to  attain,  or  maintain,  a  normal  exist¬ 
ence;  and  the  remuneration  for  their  work 
must  be  sufficient  to  dignify  their  efforts  and 
make  them  worth  while. 

If  these  “musts”  are  important  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  persons  who 
move  on  to  regular,  fully  competitive  employ¬ 
ment,  they  are  equally  important  to  the 
wholesome  adjustment  of  those  blind  persons 
who,  for  one  good  reason  or  another,  find  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  continue  in  the 
special  workshops  for  the  blind  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  basis.  It  is  up  to  all  responsible, 
professional  workers  vitally  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  all  the  blind,  to  see  that  these 
“musts”  are  observed;  and  to  see  also,  that  all 
the  blind  who  are  in  need  of  special  rehabilita¬ 
tive  services,  regardless  of  the  speed  and  extent 
of  their  possible  achievement,  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  and  sympathetic  understanding  which 
they  require.  Our  job  is  literally  an  endless 
one,  and  our  success  in  any  one  phase  of  it 
must  serve  as  a  compelling  challenge  to 
achieve,  at  least,  an  equal  measure  of  success 
in  every  other  phase,  and  to  strive  continually 
for  further  improvement  of  the  whole. 


A  SURVEY  OF  HOME  TEACHING  PROGRAMS 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 


The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
recently  undertook  to  secure  information  re¬ 
garding  home  teaching  programs  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  assist  in  evaluating 
and  planning  for  the  future  of  the  Kansas 
program  in  this  field.  Replies  to  inquiries  were 
received  from  1 1  agencies  carrying  on  service 
programs.  Most  of  the  organizations  respond¬ 
ing  have  statewide  responsibility  for  home 
teaching,  but  two  were  included  whose  service 
areas  were  restricted  to  smaller  districts.  The 
information  gathered  was  reduced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief,  comparative  summary  based  on 
information  supplied  by  the  respective  agen¬ 
cies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  assumptions 
which  were  felt  to  be  obvious  and  worthy  of 
inclusion  for  purposes  of  uniformity.  Infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  Kansas  home  teaching 
program  was  included. 

The  identity  of  the  various  agencies  is  not 
given,  inasmuch  as  publication  of  the  material 
was  not  originally  contemplated  and  permis¬ 
sion  for  such  use  secured.  In  general,  the  size 
of  the  home  teaching  staff  is  believed  to  be  in 
direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  agency’s 
potential  service  load.  The  information  set 
forth  is  generally  known  and  accepted,  but 
since  it  has  been  compiled  in  this  form,  it  is 
being  made  available  for  examination  by  those 
interested. 


Harry  E.  Hayes,  director  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  is  a  graduate 
of  Kansas  University,  and  has  had  graduate  training  in 
social  work  at  Washington  University  and  the  University  - 
of  Chicago.  He  entered  social  work  in  1933,  and  has 
been  in  work  for  the  blind  since  1937. 


In  the  subsequent  presentation  of  the  an¬ 
swers  of  the  agencies,  the  following  order  will 
be  observed: 

I — Organization  Structure  and  Staff  Make¬ 
up 

II— Personnel  Qualifications 

III —  Type  of  Service  Offered 

IV —  Method  of  Offering  Service 

AGENCY  A 

I:  Supervisor  of  field  work  responsible  to 
agency  executive;  co-ordinates  activities  of 
six  home  teachers  who  are  each  responsible  for 
service  in  a  group  of  counties.  Teachers  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  a  field  headquarters  point.  All 
teachers  blind.  Agency  provides  guide  service. 
II:  1.  College  graduation. 

2.  Home  teaching  or  social  work  training. 
Ill:  1.  Orientation  and  adjustment  of  newly 
blinded. 

2.  Instruction  in  handcrafts  and  related 

subjects  necessary  to  maintaining 
status  in  family. 

3.  Disseminate  information  re  agency 

service. 

4.  Marketing  of  home  craft  products. 

IV :  Teachers  travel  with  guides  and  find  own 
cases,  as  well  as  accept  referrals  from  other 
staff  members. 

AGENCY  B 

I:  Home  Teaching  Section  under  direction 
of  supervisor  who  directs  the  activities  of  12 
teachers.  Supervisor  responsible  to  head  of 
agency  section  on  services  to  blind  or  partially 
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sighted.  Travel,  but  no  guide  service  payment 
by  agency. 

II:  A.A.W.B.  Certification. 

Ill:  1.  Personal  and  family  adjustment. 

2.  Braille  instruction,  typing,  Moon. 

3.  Craft  instruction. 

4.  Secure  services  from  co-operating 

agencies. 

IV :  Each  teacher  visits  blind  in  her  own 
territory  using  as  a  basis  a  list  secured  from  the 
state  register.  Finds  additional  cases  when  in 
the  community.  Average  case  load  50  per 
home  teacher.  Average  calls  per  day,  4. 

AGENCY  C 

I:  Two  home  teachers  responsible  to  super¬ 
visor  of  services  for  the  blind.  Teachers  work 
in  two  areas  of  state.  An  additional  area  is 
served  by  a  private  agency  and  other  areas  are 
unserved. 

II:  Senior  home  teacher — graduate  of  col¬ 
lege  plus  one  year  study  in  social  work  and 
four  semester  hours  in  methods  of  teaching. 
One  semester  hour  in  eye  conditions. 

Junior  home  teacher — two  years  college 
plus  or  including  nine  semester  hours  in 
specified  subjects  or  appropriate  substitutions. 
Ill:  1.  Casework. 

2.  Braille  and  craft  instruction. 

IV:  Teachers  find  own  cases  and  visit  to  offer 
and  extend  services  and  accept  referrals  from 
agencies  and  individuals. 

AGENCY  D 

I:  Ten  home  teachers  work  under  a  super¬ 
visor  of  home  teaching.  Three  teachers  work 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  and  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  are  transferred  about  the 
balance  of  the  state  according  to  need.  Super¬ 
visor  of  home  teaching  responsible  to  head  of 
agency  section  devoted  to  services  for  blind. 
II:  College  graduates  preferred. 

Ill:  1.  Social  adjustment  through  stimulation 
of  outside  activities. 


2.  Instruction  in  braille,  crafts. 

3.  Home  visiting  and  information  service. 
IV:  Teachers  call  on  blind  and  offer  services 
when  needed.  Use  register  names  as  a  basis  for 
finding  cases  and  invite  outside  referrals. 

AGENCY  E 

I:  One  home  teacher  employed  on  family 
agency  staff  to  supplement  the  service  of  case 
workers.  Responsible  to  agency  executive. 

II :  Specialized  training  as  home  teacher  plus 
teaching  experience. 

Ill:  1.  Instruction  in  braille,  crafts,  typing. 

2.  Physical  orientation  (grooming,  walk¬ 

ing,  etc.) 

3.  Supervision  of  home  industry. 

IV :  Supplements  case  service  offered  by  case 
workers.  Gives  instruction  in  homes  and  in 
agency  office.  Works  closely  with  case  work 
staff  and  attends  all  staff  meetings. 

AGENCY  F 

I:  One  partially  sighted  teacher  serves  all  of 
large  county  constituting  the  agency’s  area  of 
service.  Responsible  to  agency  supervisor. 
Teacher  is  member  of  county  agency  staff. 

II:  Approximately  equivalent  to  home 
teacher  certification  by  A.A.W.B. 

Ill:  1.  Braille  reading  and  writing,  typing. 

2.  Crafts  teaching. 

3.  Case  work. 

4.  Preschool  service. 

IV:  Offers  home  teaching  and  case  work 
services  throughout  county  as  a  public  agency 
staff  member.  Presumably  finds  cases  for 
service  and  accepts  referrals. 

/* 

AGENCY  G 

I:  Five  home  teachers  employed  on  state 
staff  who  are  responsible  to  the  agency  execu¬ 
tive.  All  are  totally  without  sight  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  guides. 

II:  A.A.W.B.  Certification. 

Ill:  1.  Social  adjustment  training. 
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2.  Braille  instruction. 

3.  Handcraft  instruction. 

IV:  Teachers  make  county  surveys  prior  to 
offering  case  services.  Find  own  service  cases 
and  accept  case  referrals. 

✓ 

AGENCY  H 

I:  Five  blind  home  teachers  employed.  Re¬ 
sponsible  to  supervisor  who  is  responsible  to 
the  director  of  the  unit  of  services  for  the 
blind  within  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 
Each  teacher  assigned  a  group  of  counties. 
Guide  services  supplied  by  agency. 

II:  College  training.  Three  certified  by 
A.A.W.B.;  remaining  two  will  be  certified. 
Ill:  1.  Orientation  to  blindness. 

2.  Braille  and  Moon  instruction. 

3.  Handcraft  instruction. 

IV:  Teachers  find  own  service  cases  through 
field  contacts  and  accept  referrals. 

AGENCY  I 

I:  Four  teachers  normally  employed  under 
direction  of  supervisor  of  home  teaching,  who 
is  responsible  to  division  head.  Division  a  unit 
of  state  welfare  agency.  Teachers  without 
sight  and  are  provided  with  guide  service. 
Assignments  made  for  work  in  restricted  areas 
on  completion  of  which  teacher  is  assigned  to 
another  area  for  rather  intensive  work. 

II:  Staff  meet  A.A.W.B.  requirements  or  in 
process  of  qualifying. 

Ill:  1.  Braille  and  Moon  instruction,  typing. 

2.  Orientation  to  blindness,  social  adjust¬ 

ment. 

3.  Handcrafts,  domestic  science  instruc¬ 

tion. 

4.  “Specialized  Service”  involving  the 

teacher  residing  in  the  client’s  home 
and  giving  intensive  attention. 

IV:  Teachers  make 'their  headquarters  at  the 
office  of  the  county  department  of  welfare 
in  the  county  where  they  are  offering  service. 


Services  are  designed  to  be  offered  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  case  services  extended  by  the  local 
agency.  Teachers  find  own  cases  and  accept 
referrals  of  cases  for  service. 

I 

AGENCY  J 

I:  Four  home  teachers  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  staff  member  directly  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  division  director.  The  divi¬ 
sion  is  a  unit  of  a  state  welfare  department. 
Field  work  is  accomplished  in  co-operation 
with  local  public  agency  staff.  No  guide  service 
provided  by  agency. 

II:  Personnel  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
braille  and  crafts,  case  work,  psychology,  and 
be  able  to  travel  independently. 

Ill:  1.  Braille,  typing,  craft  instruction. 

2.  Physical  orientation. 

3.  Social  and  personal  adjustment. 

4.  Preschool  services. 

5.  Information  service  regarding  other 

program  benefits. 

IV:  Teachers  are  assigned  to  local  areas  fol¬ 
lowing  studies  to  determine  service  needs. 
Work  co-operatively  with  local  public  agency 
staff. 

AGENCY  K 

I:  Thirteen  teachers  employed  on  the  staff 
of  the  unit  of  the  state  welfare  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  service  to  blind. 

II:  College  graduation  with  education  and 
social  service  courses  included  in  curriculum. 
Agency  sent  four  teachers  for  summer  training 
courses. 

Ill:  1.  Personal  and  social  adjustment  serv¬ 
ices. 

2.  Pre-employment  conditioning. 

3.  Instruction  in  embossed  reading  and 

writing,  typewriting,  and  simple 
handcrafts. 

IV:  Teachers  find  own  cases  through  field 
visits  and  accept  referrals  for  service. 
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AGENCY  L 

I:  Two  teachers  normally  employed  and 
assigned  to  headquarters  in  the  two  largest 
cities  of  the  state.  Work  in  headquarter  cities 
and  adjoining  areas.  Responsible  to  division 
head.  Accept  some  case  consultation  and 
supervision  from  case  work  staff  members  with 
whom  they  co-operate.  Division  a  unit  of 
state  welfare  agency. 

II:  College  graduation  or  at  least  two  years 


of  college,  plus  appropriate  substitutions. 
Ill:  1.  Embossed  reading  and  writing,  type¬ 
writing,  and  craft  instruction. 

2.  Preschool  services  to  parents. 

3.  Physical  orientation. 

IV:  Teachers  accept  referrals  from  case  work 
personnel  on  staff  responsible  for  case  finding 
and  planning,  as  well  as  local  agencies  and 
other  sources.  Find  some  cases  independently. 
Work  as  much  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  one 
county  at  a  time. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL* 


They  tell  me  the  leaves  are  green,  the  small 
trees  pliant. 

“See  how  they  sway”  they  say — then  pause 
and  fidget, 

And  I  can  feel  the  ripples  of  their  awkward¬ 
ness 

Breaking  against  the  vulnerable  shores  of  my 
mind. 

Thev  tell  me  the  grass  is  live  and  warm  and 
short, 

Now  it  lies  lank  and  limp  against  my  hand, 

I  feel  its  weariness  on  a  summer’s  day. 

But  flowers  are  good  to  touch  and  sweet  to 
smell. 

They  tell  me  the  nights  are  long  and  dark, 
unfriendly, 

And  think  it  queer  when  I  smile  at  them  and 
their  talk. 


^Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  author  and  of  The 
Spectator. 


How  can  they,  who  have  smelt  the  clean 
night  air 

After  the  unsubtle  smells  of  day 
Think  that  the  night  is  alien?  I  know 
That  darkness  is  a  sweet  and  friendly  thing. 
And  I  am  happy.  I  touch  and  learn  all  day. 
I  hear  the  clouds  pass,  and  I  smell  the  sun. 

Only  hidden  pity  makes  me  sad, 

When  strong  unspoken  sympathy  and  love 
Bring  the  knowledge  that  I  am  one  apart. 

I  am  a  blind  girl,  and  I  pity  them. 

They  are  unsure,  too  wise  and  too  bewildered. 
They  can  see  with  their  eyes:  I  with  my  mind. 
They  search  for  things  I  know  they  will 
.  never  find. 

What  they  search  for  I  have  deep  within  me; 
Quiet  knowledge,  sweet  and  deep  content¬ 
ment — 

Only  such  knowledge  comes  to  the  hurt,  and 
the  blind.* 

Judyth  Monnic\endam 
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THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA’S  PROGRAM 
OF  REHABILITATION  AND  PREVENTION 

DAVID  AMATO 


The  problems  of  the  visually  handicapped 
are  many  and  varied.  They  arise  out  of  the 
medical,  social,  and  economic  needs  of  such 
individuals.  Under  the  newly  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rehabilita- 
tion  Service,  many  of  these  needs  are  now 
being  met.  The  existence  of  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  seriously  defective  vision  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  the  prospect  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  competitive  labor  market,  present 
a  challenge  for  community-wide  action  in 
bringing  to  these  people  the  services  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service 
for  remedying  or  removing  visual  disabilities 
and  fitting  them  for  suitable  employment. 

The  program  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Rehabilitation  Service,  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  is  designed  to  re¬ 
store  handicapped  persons  to  the  fullest 
physical,  mental,  social,  vocational,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
The  list  of  services  now  available  to  visually 
handicapped  persons,  as  well  as  other  dis¬ 
abled  groups,  includes  physical  and  vocational 
diagnoses  to  determine  the  extent  of  disable¬ 
ment,  occupational  limitations,  and  vocational 
capacities  and  skills;  medical,  surgical,  psy¬ 
chiatric,  hospitalization,  and  prosthetic  serv¬ 
ices  to  remedy  or  remove  a  disability;  profes¬ 
sional  guidance  and  counseling  to  aid  such 
persons  select  suitable  fields  of  work;  physical 
and  occupational  therapy,  and  psychotherapy 


David  Amato  is  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


to  restore  the  functions  of  impaired  limbs  and 
remove  psychiatric  handicaps;  all  forms  of 
vocational  training  to  equip  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  with  occupational  skills;  maintenance 
benefits  to  enable  such  persons  to  support 
themselves  while  undergoing  rehabilitation; 
placement  in  suitable  employment  to  safe¬ 
guard  handicapped  workers  and  assure  proper 
utilization  of  their  abilities  and  skills;  and 
follow-up  on  performance  in  employment  to 
assure  successful  adjustment.  Medical,  surgi¬ 
cal,  and  psychiatric  care,  hospitalization,  pros¬ 
thetic  appliances,  and  maintenance  are  ren¬ 
dered  only  upon  the  establishment  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  pay  for  these  serv¬ 
ices.  All  other  services  are  rendered  to  eligible 
applicants  without  reference  to  financial  need. 

Three  features  of  this  program  are  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  First,  the  medical  diagnosis  required  of 
all  applicants  includes  an  eye  examination. 
Thus,  we  have  a  complete  physical  examina¬ 
tion  indicating  not  only  the  applicant’s  health 
and  his  specific  disabilities,  but  also  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  eyes.  These  examinations  pro¬ 
vide  us  a  good  opportunity  to  determine  the 
applicant’s  need  for  medical  services  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  obviate  a  visual  defect.  Each  examina¬ 
tion  includes  also  a  blood  serology  and  a 
urinalysis.  A  positive  serology  or  a  high  blood- 
sugar  count  can  thus  be  detected  and  the 
proper  treatment  applied  before  the  onset  of 
visual  disabilities. 

Second,  our  physical  restoration  program 
makes  possible  the  prevention  of  blindness  by 
making  available  to  eligible  applicants  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  services  to  correct  certain 
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visual  defects.  Also,  where  the  medical  diag¬ 
nosis  indicates  the  need  for  correction  of  re¬ 
fractive  errors,  the  needed  medical  services 
become  a  part  of  the  total  plan  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  for  the  individual. 

Third,  our  placement  program  is  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  selective  placement  so  that 
handicapped  persons  may  be  placed  in  jobs 
compatible  with  their  physical  and  visual  dis¬ 
abilities.  The  process  of  analyzing  the  physi¬ 
cal  requirements  and  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  job  in  relation  to  the  physical 
capacities  of  the  individual  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  the  visually  handicapped 
person,  who  should  not  be  placed  in  jobs 


which  will  strain  his  already  defective  vision. 

Community  understanding  of  the  benefits 
of  this  program  is  important  in  the  extension 
of  its  services  to  all  who'  need  them.  Voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  is  a  public  service  in  the 
same  sense  as  public  health,  public  welfare, 
and  public  education.  The  community  is 
learning  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  social  problem  of  disablement  in  the 
same  way  as  it  utilizes  other  public  services 
for  other  social  needs.  Particularly  important 
is  the  appreciation  of  the  preventive  aspects  of 
this  program  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness. 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 


The  Jewish  Braille  Review  has  announced  its 
sixth  annual  literary  competition  for  the  blind 
of  all  faiths.  The  competition  consists  of  two 
separate  projects — prose,  and  poetry. 

Contestants  in  the  poetry  section  may 
write  on  subjects  of  their  own  choosing,  but 
no  poem  should  exceed  32  lines,  or  fall  below 
the  sonnet  in  length.  Two  poems  may  be 
entered  by  any  one  contestant.  This  division 
of  the  competition  is  open  to  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  only. 

In  the  prose  section,  which  is  open  only  to 


the  United  States,  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  Latin  America,  the  assignment  consists  of 
a  short  story  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  words. 

A  special  section  of  the  competition,  open 
to  France  and  French-speaking  contestants,  as 
well  as  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  involves  an  assignment  which  consists 
of  an  essay  on  “My  Adjustment  to  Blindness/' 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Jewish  Braille  Reviewr  Literary 
Competition,  P.  O.  Box  36,  Morris  Heights 
Station,  New  York  53,  New  York. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  BLINDNESS 
NOT  APPROVED  BY  A.A.I.B. 

During  the  past  few  years,  blind  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  urged  that  Con¬ 
gress  be  asked  to  enact  legislation  setting  up 
some  sort  of  Federally-regulated  plan  of  in¬ 
surance  against  the  contingency  of  blindness 
overtaking  a  wage  earner  in  adult  life.  To  this 
end  they  have  enlisted  the  support  of  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  workers  for  the  blind  who  have 
joined  with  them  and  with  other  far-seeing 
people  in  recognizing  that  such  a  plan,  grant¬ 
ing  an  annuity  as  a  matter  of  right  to  those 
who  may  lose  their  sight,  would  do  much  to 
remove  the  need  for  aid  now  given  them  as 
relief  for  the  needy  blind,  as  well  as  remove 
whatever  stigma  some  may  feel  now  attaches 
to  the  granting  or  to  the  receiving  of  such  aid. 

As  proposed,  the  plan  would  operate 
through  a  payroll  deduction  of  some  small 
amount  from  all  wage  earners  in  covered  oc¬ 


cupations  with  all  contributions  placed  in  a 
trust  fund  from  which  annuity  payments 
would  be  made  to  those  wage  earners  over¬ 
taken  by  blindness.  In  short,  it  would  operate 
along  lines  similar  to  the  old-age  benefit  plan 
long  since  established  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  and  on  an  actuarial  basis  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  principle  of  an  insurance  against  blind¬ 
ness  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  of  many 
of  the  Association’s  members.  But  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
which  was  again  asked  to  support  this  pro¬ 
posal,  in  a  resolution  offered  at  the  final 
business  session  at  its  recent  convention  in 
Boston  on  June  27  last,  again  refused  to  sup¬ 
port  or  endorse  the  proposal,  one  member 
terming  it  “class  legislation,”  and  another  re¬ 
ferring  to  such  insurance  as  a  Federal  handout, 
maintaining  that  it  was  time  the  blind  learned 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

In  view  of  the  contributory  nature  of  the 
plan  proposed,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  sighted  wage  earners  to  in¬ 
sure  themselves  against  a  possible  hazard— the 
hazard  of  blindness — and  thus  that  it  is  an 
outright  insurance  plan  which  follows  the 
established  pattern  of  paying  a  premium  to 
insure  against  a  risk  (as  is  done  to  secure 
hospitalization,  or  accident  or  health  insur¬ 
ance,  for  example),  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  those  members  of  the  A.A.I.B.  who  voted 
to  withhold  approval  can  have  understood  the 
proposal  which  has  been  widely  discussed 
during  the  past  few  years. 

True  though  it  is  that  the  members  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  are  for  the  most  part  the  stewards 
of  the  lives  of  the  young  and  youthful  blind 
which  comprise  a  relatively  small  segment  of 
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the  blind  population,  few  would  want  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  thev  would  have  no  interest  in  the 
infinitely  greater  problems  of  what  must  ever 
be  a  many  times  larger  adult  blind  popula¬ 
tion.  Many  thousands  of  the  adult  group  now 
receive  Federal  and  state  “Aid  to  the  Needy 
Blind.”  How  much  more  satisfying  most 
would  have  found  it  to  have  received  their 
grants  as  annuities  rightfully  theirs  and  se¬ 
cured  through  the  fruits  of  their  own  contri¬ 
butions  to  such  annuities  under,  a  Federally- 
regulated  plan  such  as  the  A.A.I.B.  reluses  to 
endorse. 


THE  BLIND  IN 
HENNEPIN  COUNTY 

“The  Blind  in  Hennepin  County,”  the  final 
report  of  a  study  committee  which  worked  for 
a  year  reviewing  the  needs  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  people  and  the  resources  available  to 
meet  those  needs,  is  now  being  made  available 
through  the  Minneapolis  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  under  whose  leadership  the  study 
was  conducted.  This  report  should  be  read 
carefully  by  the  executive  of  every  social  wel¬ 
fare  agency  for  the  blind,  as  Hennepin  County 
is  typical  of  many  urban  centers  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  study  committee  was  chaired  bv  a 

J  • 

prominent  labor  leader  in  Minneapolis, 
George  W.  Matthews,  who  also  happens  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  a  city  aider- 
man.  Robert  J.  Mosher,  secretary  of  the  Case 
Work  and  Relief  Division  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  acted  as  study  director  and 
drafted  the  final  report  of  the  committee. 

The  main  body  of  the  study  committee  was 
made  up  of  equal  numbers  of  blind  and 
sighted  persons,  representing  the  various  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  serving  the  blind 
and  the  organizations  of  the  blind.  An  ad¬ 
visory  committee  included  consultants  on 
legislation,  health  and  medical  care,  labor,  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  placement,  recreation. 


and  also  the  problems  of  nonsighted  women. 

Copies  of  this  comprehensive  report,  which 
includes  far-reaching  recommendations  relat¬ 
ing  to  financial  assistance  for  the  blind,  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  housing,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  developments,  may  be  ordered  for 
$2. io  per  copy  from  the  Minneapolis  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  404  South  8th  Street,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota.  The  price  quoted  covers 
the  cost  of  duplicating  and  mailing. 


INCREASE  IN  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  August  8  the  President  signed  an 
amendment  to  the  Boo*ks  for  the  Adult  Blind 
law  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  books  for  the  blind  from  $500,000  to 
$1,125,000  per  annum.  Before  this  law  can  be 
put  into  operation,  Congress  must  appropriate 
the  funds  to  implement  it.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  done  until  Congress  reconvenes. 


HADLEY  SCHOOL 
OFFERS  NEW  COURSES 

Three  college  English  courses  offered  by 
the  Home  Study  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  are  now  available  in  braille 
through  the  Hadlev  School.  These  three 
courses  comprise  the  first  year  of  college  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  carry  9V3  semester  hours  of  university 
credit. 

The  Hadley  School  also  announces  a  new 
course,  Accident  Prevention,  prepared  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  designed 
especially  for  the  blind. 

For  complete  information  about  these 
courses,  as  well  as  about  those  in  Music  Ap¬ 
preciation,  Story  Writing,  Verse  Writing, 
Bible  Study,  New  Testament  History,  Type¬ 
writing,  Spanish,  and  the  more  than  fifty 
other  courses  offered  in  braille,  tuition  free, 
write  to  The  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
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A.A.I.B.  CONVENTION  ENJOYABLE 

EVENT 

From  June  24  to  28,  delegates  and  visitors 
to  the  Thirty-seventh  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  gathered  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  for  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  enjoyable  meetings  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  Extraordinarily  beautiful 
surroundings,  perfect  weather,  and — most  im¬ 
portant  of  all — the  gracious  and  boundless 
hospitality  extended  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Mrs.  Farrell,  and  the  entire  staff  of  Perkins, 
combined  to  put  the  delegates  in  a  frame  of 
mind  designed  to  enable  them  to  extract  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  ‘excellent 
program  prepared  by  A.A.I.B.  officers. 

Opening  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  with 
a  general  session,  at  which  Dr.  Farrell  pre¬ 
sided,  the  convention  continued  through 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  was  brought  to  a 
memorable  conclusion  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  27,  with  the  attendance  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  delegates  at  one  of  the  famous 
“Pops”  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  convention  was, 
as  always,  the  forwarding  of  education  of  the 
blind  through  addresses  by  outstanding 
speakers,  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  dele¬ 
gates,  and  sectional  meetings  of  wide  variety 
and  interest,  the  social  and  recreational  aspects 
of  the  meetings  will  surely  remain  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  attended  as  long  as 
memory  serves.  For  many  of  the  delegates 
and  visitors,  this  meeting  at  Perkins  was  in 
the  nature  of  homecoming,  and  it  was  fitting 
that  the  opening  address  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing*  June  25,  should  be  given  by  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  who,  in  a  paper  entitled  “Were  I 
To  Do  It  Again,”  recalled  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  both  Overbrook  and  Perkins. 
Commenting  on  the  importance  of  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  Dr.  Allen 
made  a  point  which,  he  indicated,  is  some¬ 


times  overlooked  by  those  engaged  in  this 
work.  He  told  of  once  having  shown  a 
Japanese  visitor  over  the  grounds  at  Perkins. 
When,  the  Japanese  saw  the  beautiful  tower 
of  Howe  Hall  rising  above  the  foliage,  he 
pointed  to  it  with  the  words:  “Why?  Blind 
no  see.”  “No,”  replied  Dr.  Allen,  “but  others 
see,  and  come  to  find  out  what  these  blind 
girls  and  boys  are  doing.” 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Allen  drove  home  the 
fact  that  half  of  the  job  of  those  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  to  attract  the 
sighted  public  and  interest  them  in  what  blind 
children  can  do. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  and  delightful 
features  of  the  general  sessions  was  the  music 
which  was  provided  by  the  Perkins  Chorus, 
by  the  Glee  Club,  and  by  individual  students, 
under  the  direction  of  John  F.  Hartwell  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Cars.  Unforgettable  also  were 
the  tours  which  were  arranged  for  delegates 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  25.  Visitors  had  their 
choice  of  three — one  which  took  in  Lexington, 
Concord,  Sudbury,  and  many  other  points  of 
interest;  another  through  historic  and  modern 
Boston;  and  a  third,  devoted  to  a  tour  of 
Cambridge,  taking  in  Harvard  Yard,  Museum 
Row,  and  famous  old  Harvard  houses,  such 
as  Adams  House,  Lowell  House,  Kirkland 
House,  Eliot  House,  and  John  Winthrop 
House.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  all  was  done 
that  could  be  done  to  make  the  stay  of 
A.A.I.B.  delegates  at  Perkins  something  to 
remember  and  cherish  forever. 

Officers  elected  by  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  biennium  are:  W.  E.  Allen,  superin¬ 
tendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas,  president;  Francis  M.  Andrews,  super¬ 
intendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,  Maryland,  first  vice-president;  F.  E. 
Davis,  superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  second  vice- 
president;  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  principal,  Over¬ 
brook  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Daniel  M.  Coleman,  Tennessee  legislator 
and  worker  for  the  blind,  died  at  his  home  in 
Chattanooga,  on  August  27.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  active  in  work  for  the  blind  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  since  1943,  acting  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Born  in  Winchester,  Tennessee,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  excelled  in  music,  subse¬ 
quently  becoming  a  music  teacher  in  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  School  for  the  Blind.  Later,  he 
conducted  a  class  for  sighted  musicians  and 
became  a  teacher  of  seeing  pupils  at  Mulberry 
Training  School. 

He  later  became  a  sales  representative  of 
the  French  Piano  Company,  which  led  to 
wide  contacts,  and  resulted  in  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1919  as  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Subsequently  he  ran  for  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  was  elected  and  re-elected.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  second  term,  he  was  appointed  Field 
Agent  for  the  blind  of  his  state.  Among  his 
legislative  achievements  was  doubling  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  blind  of  his  state.  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  promotion  of  national  legislation,  and 
frequently  seen  in  Washington. 

The  death  occurred  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
on  Sunday,  June  2,  of  Isaac  Samuel  Wampler, 
aged  80,  retired  superintendent  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and  former  Pea¬ 
body  College  official.  Born  near  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  Mr.  Wampler  received  his  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  education  in  that  city, 
and  later  attended  Shenandoah  Normal  and 
Bridgewater  College,  and  Peabody  College. 
Later  still,  he  studied  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  and  received  both  the  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degree  from  that  institution.  It  was  in 


1918  that  he  accepted  the  position  of  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was 
recognized  as  a  leading  figure  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Public  School  Officers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Tennessee  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  With  his  brother, 
D.  B.  Wampler,  and  others,  he  founded  West 
Central  Academy,  which  became  one  of  the 
noted  educational  institutions  in  Rockingham 
county.  Mr.  Wampler  retired  from  active 
work  only  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  death  occurred  during  July,  in  Florence, 
Italy,  of  Augusto  Romagnoli,  authority  on  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  particularly  on  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  blind.  Professor 
Romagnoli,  who  was  for  many  years  director 
of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  in  Rome,  Italy,  received  his  education, 
first,  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Bologna, 
and,  later,  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Romagnoli  will  be  remembered  by 
many  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  Italian 
representatives  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  City, 
in  1931. 

As  the  Outloo\  goes  to  press,  word  has 
been  received  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Harrison  Eustis,  founder  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  Further  notice 
of  her  passing  will  appear  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  magazine. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  announces  that  it  will  hold  a  three- 
day  conference,  November  25,  26  and  27,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York  City. 
The  program  will  be  of  interest  to  all  those 
concerned  with  eve  health  and  safety. 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  . .  . 


In  an  article  appearing  in  The  New  Yor/{ 
Times  of  June  9,  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D., 
indicates  that  emphasis  on  ability,  rather  than 
disability,  is  the  new  concept  in  training 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II  in  social 
adjustment.  He  draws  particular  attention  to 
the  achievement  of  John  K.  Dupress,  who 
lost  an  arm  in  battle  action,  and  subsequently 
his  sight  in  a  German  prison  camp.  Before  he 
entered  the  service,  Dupress  had  already  de¬ 
cided  that  psychology  would  be  his  life’s 
work.  When  he  returned  home,  minus  his 
sight  and  one  arm,  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  still  pursue  the  course  he 
had  mapped  out  for  himself  in  his  high  school 
days.  The  difficulty  was  to  gain  admission  to 
a  recognized  university.  His  first  application 
was  turned  down,  since  the  officials  felt  that 
their  university  did  not  have  the  necessary 
special  facilities  to  enable  the  blind  student  to 
carry  on  his  work.  When  Mr.  Dupress  came 
before  the  board  of  admissions  and  convinced 
them  of  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
of  the  fact  that  he  needed  no  special  facilities, 
the  decision  was  reversed,  and  he  is  now  carry¬ 
ing  a  full  normal  program  of  studies  in  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  universities. 

A  display  of  ceramics  and  pottery  made  by 
blind  people  has  won  praise  from .  Paul 
Bogatay,  associate  professor  of  fine  arts,  at 
Ohio  State  University,  according  to  an  item 
in  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  V indicator.  The 
work  on  display,  which  Professor  Bogatay 
was  asked  to  judge,  was  the  product  of  the 
clay  class  held  each  Tuesday  at  the  Bryson 
Plouse  of  the  Youngstown  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  was  shown  at  Butler  Art  Gallery 
last  May.  Professor  Bogatay  praised  the  work 


as  being  “good  examples  of  ceramics,  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  view  of  such  a  handicap.”  He  com¬ 
plimented  the  Youngstown  Society  for  the 
Blind  on  its  fine  work  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  might  continue  to  develop. 

Herman  Radolf,  writing  in  Women’s  Wear 
(New  York  City)  in  the  issue  of  May  2, 
quotes  Hugh  C.  Bright,  marking  and  re¬ 
ceiving  manager  of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  as  say¬ 
ing  that  handicapped  persons  are  not  a 
liability,  citing  his  three-year  experience  with 
a  blind  marker  to  prove  that  all  stores  can 
profitably  employ  such  personnel  on  a  limited 
basis.  The  blind  marker,  a  woman,  has  been 
with  the  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue  establish¬ 
ment  since  October,  1943,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  best  workers  in  her  department.  She 
marks  cosmetics,  compacts,  handkerchiefs, 
hosiery,  and  many  other  items. 

Although  he  never  wrote  anything  more 
than  flight  reports  before  the  war,  Captain 
Simeon  Kuznetzov,  who  was  blinded  flying 
over  Warsaw  for  the  Red  Air  Force  in  1944, 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  young  writers  of 
the  Ukraine,  says  Drew  Middleton,  writing 
in  The  New  Yor\  Times  of  June  12.  “His 
ability  to  write,”  says  the  article,  “and  to  feel 
that  ‘within  myself  I  am  not  blind  at  all,’  are 
due  to  his  own  courage  and  to  the  work  of 
the  committee  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
demobilized  Red  Army  men,  which  in  Kiev 
and  other  Russian  cities  is  working  with 
authorities  on  the  problem  of  restoring 
wounded  veterans  to  normal  life.”  Captain 
Kuznetzov  has  already  had  two  books  pub¬ 
lished,  and  two  of  his  scenarios  have  been 
accepted  by  a  studio  in  the  Ukraine. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


This  column  is  being  written  at  Sorel, 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  the  birthplace  of 
the  braille  music  writer  invented  by  August 
Liessens,  and  announced  in  the  June  sugges¬ 
tion  box.  Here  one  can  meet  the  shoemaker 
who  made  from  leather  the  first  primitive 
plate  which  showed  that  the  basic  idea  for 
the  music  writer  was  sound.  One  can  go 
boating  on  the  Richelieu  River  with  Brother 
Nazaire,  who  did  so  much  work,  at  Mr.  Lies- 
sens’  request,  on  the  models;  and,  most  re¬ 
warding  of  all,  one  can  watch  Mr.  Liessens 
at  work  as  organist  and  director  of  the  choir 
at  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

Mr.  Liessens  has  perfected  a  means  of  bind¬ 
ing  together  his  braille  music  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sheets  will  lie  perfectly  flat.  Behind 
the  organ  bench  has  been  built  a  combination 
back-rest  and  storage  cabinet;  and  the  music 
for  the  service  is  always  ready  to  hand.  With 
the  left  hand  the  music  can  be  read,  while  the 
right  hand  sounds  out  the  music  of  the  liturgy. 
Mr.  Liessens  contends  that  the  demands  which 
the  Catholic  service  makes  on  the  organists 
are  more  easily  met  than  those  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  service.  In  the  first  place,  the  music  for 
each  Sunday,  except  for  the  voluntaries,  which 
are  improvised  in  any  case,  is  set  well  ahead 
of  time  so  that  the  organist  is  not  required  to 
carry  in  his  head  anything  like  the  variety  of 
material  used  in  the  Protestant  service.  It  is, 
he  feels,  for  this  reason  that  Catholic  countries 
employ  so  many  blind  organists  as  compared 
with  other  nations.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
as  many  as  three  thousand  blind  musicians 
find  employment  as  organists  in  France  alone. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Industrial 
Scientific  Company  to  have  the  Liessens  Music 


Writer  put  into  immediate  production.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  first  samples  will  be  coming 
out  early  in  November,  if  not  earlier.  The 
price,  as  nearly  as  can  be  gauged  at  this  point, 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5.00. 

musicano.  It  is  too  early  to  try  to  assay  the 
worth  of  this  new  type  of  music  box,  which 
comes  from  Switzerland.  One  sample  has  been 
delivered  to  the  Technical  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  for  study.  At  first  glimpse,  it  seemed  a 
useful  device  for  teaching  music  to  blind 
music  students,  and  present  indications  are 
that  it  may  have  other  uses.  Instead  of  the 
rolls  used  in  most  music  boxes,  the  Musicano 
has  three  aluminum  tracks  which  can  be 
screwed  together.  On  the  tracks  are  printed 
the  five  lines  of  the  music  staff  (which  the 
Technical  Research  Department  plans  to  en¬ 
grave).  Both  on  and  between  the  lines  are 
series  of  threaded  holes  into  which  the  “notes" 
may  be  screwed.  Each  note,  as  it  passes 
through  the  music  box  sounds  the  metal  reed 
for  its  position  on  the  staff.  It  should  prove 
invaluable  in  giving  children  a  more  realistic 
concept  of  staff  notation.  Composers  have 
found  it  exceedingly  stimulating,  because  it 
reveals  by  touch  the  pattern  of  what  they  set 
down.  As  soon  as  supplies  become  more 
plentiful,  the  Department  hopes  to  make  the 
Musicano  available  at  cost  to  schools  and  to 
other  institutions,  or  to  individuals,  who  can 
make  good  use  of  this  device.  The  price  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20. 

vegetable  slicer.  A  device  has  just  come  on  * 
the  market  which  enables  the  housewife  to 
slice  vegetables,  cheese,  fruit,  etc.,  to  any  re- 
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quired  thickness.  The  cutting  edge  is  set  at 
the  top  of  a  four-legged  stand,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  sliced  is  shoved  against  a  move- 
able  metal  platform.  This  platform  is  almost 
parallel  to  the  table  on  which  the  slicer  is  set, 
and  can  be  adjusted  against  series  of  tiny 
teeth.  Thickness  can  be  shifted  as  little  as  a 
thirty-second  of  an  inch,  and  varies  from 
nothing  to  about  a  half  inch.  Grating  attach¬ 
ments  are  also  available.  Without  the  grating 
attachment,  the  slicer  sells  for  around  90^. 

I 

pressure  cookers.  Some  time  ago  we  prom¬ 
ised  a  general  review  of  available  pressure 
cookers.  We  have  tested  both  the  Mirro  Matic 
Pressure  Pan  ($12.95),  an<^  t^le  Flexseal  Pres¬ 
sure  Cooker  (Wearever;  $13.95).  We  have 
also  tested  the  Presto  ($12.50).  Tests  have  not 
yet  been  made  on  other  models,  such  as  Ekco, 
Timesaver,  etc.  Except  for  the  Presto,  all  the 
models  mentioned  produce  audible  signals, 
and  we  know  of  several  blind  housewives  who 
are  using  Presto  cookers,  too.  All  the  models 
are  now  generally  available  in  local  stores,  and 
since  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Act  prevents  the 
Department’s  securing  discounts,  no  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  served  by  its  handling  pressure 
cookers.  Pressure  cookers  in  the  larger  sizes, 
for  canning,  are  gradually  coming  out.  These 
will  require  adaptation,  whereas  the  others  do 
not.  In  most  cases,  adaptation  can  be  made 
by  any  handyman  by  simply  removing  the 
cover  from  the  pressure  gauge  and  filing  suit¬ 
able  notches  around  the  bezel.  Temperatures 
on  the  gauges  do  not  seem  to  rise  to  the  point 
where  the  dials  .would  be  uncomfortable  to 
touch. 

timers.  A  source  of  supply  has  been  located 
for  interval  timers.  Models  are  available  in 
sixty-second,  thirty-minute,  and  sixty-minute 
ranges.  The  first  will  be  suitable  for  taking 
pulses  (for  physiotherapists,  etc.),  and  the  last 
two  will  be  good  for  cooking,  as  well  as  for 


other  purposes.  Three  types  are  available — 
one  which  rings  a  bell;  another  which  turns 
off  an  electric  switch;  and  a  third  which  turns 
on  an  electric  switch  at  the  end  of  the  prede¬ 
termined  period.  The  Technical  Research  De¬ 
partment  plans  to  stock  the  first  two  types. 
The  price  will  probably  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $3.50. 

directional  compass.  Compasses  in  hunting 
cases  are  now  available.  The  glass  covers  have 
been  replaced  with  narrow  brass  strips  which 
hold  the  needle  in  place.  The  needle  is  locked 
by  pressing  a  button  which  protrudes  from 
the  back  of  the  compass.  These  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Department’s  catalogue.  $3.50, 
postpaid. 

idea  exchange.  The  Department  is  assured 
that  the  Automatic  Coal  Stokers  may  easily 
be  handled  by  blind  householders. 

It  has  been  asked  about  the  feasibility  of 
dairy  farming  for  totally  blind  farmers.  Sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  welcomed. 

The  Department  has  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  casting  for  sightless  fishermen. 

A  cast  aluminum  ruler  with  sixteenth-inch 
graduations  will  shortly  be  announced.  This 
is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Schoeber,  of  the 
Lavelle  Institute,  and  has  been  offered  to  the 
Department  at  no  profit  to  its  designer.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  let  for  the  production  of 
Dr.  Witcher’s  micrometer  and  vernier  scale. 

catalogue.  A  preliminary  catalogue  is  now 
available  on  application.  Three  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  products  of  the  Technical  Research 
Department.  A  fourth  page  describes  canned- 
goods  markers,  liquid  measures,  script  guides, 
and  pocket  braille  calendars.  Requests  for  cata¬ 
logues  and  other  material  should  be  addressed 
to:  Technical  Research  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Copies  of  Amendment  No.  mi,  increasing 
the  prices  on  triangular  mops,  hand  swabs, 
deck  swabs,  and  wet  mops,  and  adding  a  new 
floor  mop,  have  been  sent  out  to  all  affiliated 
workshops.  Those  interested  in  the  new  floor 
mop  should  communicate  with  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  office,  which  will  be 
glad  to  send  them  a  copy  of  the  Procurement 
Division  Specification  No.  762,  covering  this 
item.  These  notices  are  being  sent  only  to 
those  shops  which  are  participating  in  govern¬ 
ment  business.  Copies  of  Amendment  No. 
1106,  referring  to  a  general  clearance  given 
on  cocoa  mats  and  mattresses,  have  also  been 
sent  to  those  shops  engaged  in  making  these 
items. 

Several  months  ago,  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  asked  workshops  having  pillowcase 
material  over  and  above  government  needs 
which  might  be  used  to  take  care  of  small 
orders  received  from  the  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  report  on  any  such  supplies.  Very 
few  replies  have  been  received  to  this  request. 
The  co-operation  of  workshops  in  this  con¬ 
nection'  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  State  Blind  Shop,  1344  F  Street,  San 
Diego,  California,  is  interested  in  purchasing 
type  CF,  grade  3,  “V-Board”  corrugated  fiber- 
board  cartons  of  style  R.S.C.,  regular  slotted, 
which  are  O.Q.M.G.  No.  93  specifications. 
The  San  Diego  shop  would  appreciate  a 
quotation  from  workshops  which  have  an 
oversupply  of  this  material,  or  can  obtain  it 
from  their  suppliers.  They  have  been  using  a 
dimension  of  55*4  x  13  x  12,  with  two  end 
pads  12%  x  11%,  and  they  require  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  of  these  cartons.  Communications 


concerning  this  item  should  be  sent  direct  to 
the  San  Diego  shop. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
ceived  several  inquiries  from  manufacturers 
who  will  supply  material  and  pay  for  labor 
and  supervision  for  assembly  work  which  may 
be  done  in  workshops  for  the  blind.  Those 
interested  in  obtaining  assembly  work  are 
asked  to  write  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  office,  stating  the  approximate  number 
of  people  available  for  this  type  of  work. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

The  best  selection  of  Christmas  cards  avail¬ 
able  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  folder  which  has  already  been 
sent  out  to  workshops,  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  cards  is  not  unlimited, 
agencies  are  urged  to  place  their  orders  at  an 
early  date.  In  doing  so,  those  placing  such 
orders  are  advised  to  disregard  the  prices 
listed  on  the  folder.  The  special  price  to  work¬ 
shops  affiliated  with  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  is  47^  per  box,  transportation 
charges  prepaid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gift-wrapping  assortment,  which  is  60^  per 
box.  The  special  sample  offer  is  not  available 
this  year.  When  ordering,  workshops  are 
asked  to  do  so  in  multiples  of  five.  All  orders 
should  be  accompanied  by  money  order  or 
check. 

This  is  the  eighth  season  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  has  offered  this  Christmas 
card  service,  and  it  is  happy  to  report  that 
business  has  increased  every  year. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  have  named  the  new  girls’  dormitory  the 
Alfred  L.  Brown  Hall,  thus  honoring  the  School 
superintendent,  Dr.  A.  L.  Brown.  This  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  School  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  in  June. 

Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — This  As¬ 
sociation  reports  appreciable  progress  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  official  registry  of  the  blind  in 
Franklin  County.  Records  from  the  State  Division 
of  Social  Administration,  which  includes  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  the  County  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  have  already  been  transposed. 

0 

According  to  the  present  status  of  this  registry, 
there  are  832  individuals  in  Franklin  County  with 
visual  acuity  below  20/200. 

The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — As  a 
result  of  the  steady  progress  of  Delaware’s  Com¬ 
mercial  Enterprises  for  the  Blind  program,  there  is 
every  indication  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  a 
dozen  flourishing  small  businesses  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Good  news  is  also  contained  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Delaware’s  Rehabilitation  Unit  that  the 
majority  of  blind  workers  placed  in  industry 
throughout  the  state  during  the  war  years  are  still 
employed,  and  their  employers  assure  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  they  will  continue  to  be  employed  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  is  believed  that  the  smaller 
number  released  for  replacement  by  shut-down 
defense  plants  will  soon  have  been  absorbed  in 
peacetime  industry  and  in  the  Commercial  Enter¬ 
prises  program. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — At  its  June  meeting,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  organization’s 
determination  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  four  needs 
which,  it  was  felt,  were  not  being  adequately  met 
by  any  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  District 


of  Columbia.  These  needs  are:  (1)  for  some  place 
where  blind  people,  employed,  and  able  to  pay,  can 
find  suitable  accommodations  at  a  reasonable  price; 
(2)  special  transportation  and  guide  service;  (3)  a 
summer  camp  or  vacation  lodge;  (4)  more  pub¬ 
licity,  not  of  the  sensational  or  sentimental  kind,  but 
of  the  kind  concerned  with  intelligent,  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  concerning  the  blind  by  those  who 
know  whereof  they  speak. 

Fort  W or th-T arrant  County  Association  for  the 
Blind — A  new  wire-bending  project  which  is  pro¬ 
viding  a  good  income  for  a  number  of  blind  workers 
has  been  started  by  the  Fort  Worth-Tarrant  County 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  work  has  been  under¬ 
taken  for  a  Fort  Worth  manufacturer  of  soap  dishes, 
egg  beaters,  and  potato  mashers.  It  is  paid  by  the 
piece,  and  the  average  earnings  of  the  workers 
amount  to  $150  a  month.  The  Association  itself  has 
undertaken  the  manufacture  of  ice  picks,  and  has 
on  contract  all  it  can  make  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  boys  engaged  in  this  work  make  on  an  average 
of  $100  a  month. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Lieutenant  Clarence 
Gardner,  former  instructor  at  the  School,  resumed 
his  duties  as  social  science  and  physical  education 
instructor  on  September  1,  replacing  Theodore 
Albrecht,  who  has  transferred  to  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Barbara  Grace,  of 
Long  Island,  New  York,  has  been  employed  to  teach 
kindergarten  at  the  School,  and  will  take  on  the 
work  formerly  done  by  Mrs.  Marcella  Albrecht,  who 
has  been  employed  to  teach  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Wisconsin  School.  Mrs.  Mary  Eiler,  of 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  joined  the  Iowa  School  staff  on 
September  1  to  serve  as  home  economics  instructor 
and  school  dietician.  Miss  Mildred  Pir tie,  of  Key¬ 
stone,  Iowa,  has  been  employed  to  serve  as  primary 
sight-saving  instructor,  replacing  Miss  Dorothy  Mis- 
bach,  who  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools. 
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Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — Major  William 
E.  Bartram,  executive  secretary,  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  since  1932,  has  returned  to  his  state 
duties  after  more  than  four  years’  service  with  the 
armed  forces.  Assigned  to  the  Selective  Service 
System  as  a  manpower  requirements  specialist  in 
1942,  Major  Bartram  later  attended  the  Provost 
Marshal  General’s  School  of  Military  Government, 
served  as  army  liaison  officer,  was  several  times 
cited  for  outstanding  performance  of  duty,  and  was 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — The  Oklahoma 
School,  which  suffered  such  terrific  damage  in  the 
tornado  of  April  12,  1945,  is  happy  to  announce 
that  the  rebuilding  program  is  now  going  forward 
steadily,  and  that  some  of  the  buildings  have  al¬ 
ready,  been  finished.  In  the  Administration  build¬ 
ing,  the  library  has  been  finished,  steel  bookcases 
brought  back  from  storage,  and  books  placed  on 
shelves;  pianos  have  also  been  replaced  in  practice 
rooms.  New  equipment  has  been  acquired  as  it  be-' 
came  available,  and  this  fall  will  see  the  new  school 
once  more  taking  its  place  and  assuming  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  among  the  other  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  Building  and  repairing  will,  how¬ 
ever,  have  to  be  continued  until  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  building  of  the  gymnasium  will  have  to  be 
delayed  until  1947. 

Springfield  Association  for  the  Blind  {Springfield , 
Missouri) — The  following  were  elected  officers  of 
the  Springfield  Association  at  the  organization’s 
regular  board  meeting  in  June:  John  Thompson, 
president;  Franklin  Brewster,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Charles  Baldwin,  secretary;  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Meador, 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Crews  and  Harry  Miller 
were  nominated  delegates  to  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  convention  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  June  26-29. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  acquisition  of 
a  new  loom  places  the  Toledo  Society  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  now  being  able  to  train  in  the  art  of  weaving 
any  blind  people  whom  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Department  may  send  to  them.  The  Society  also 
reports  the  recent  filling  of  a  large  order  for  one  of 
the  local  factories.  The  work  consisted  of  placing 
70,000  pieces  of  literature  in  cardboard  tubes,  and 
labelling  and  stamping  them. 


Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind — Miss 
Ruth  Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  who  has  taken  special  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  summer  school  at  the  University  of  Washington 
and  the  University  of  Utah  under  direction  of  the 
Utah  Commission,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
home  teachers  with  the  Commission,  and  will  direct 
the  activities  of  the  seven  home  teachers  now  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Commission  plans  to  expand  its  home 
craft  work  into  an  organized  home  industry  field 
service,  and  Miss  Reynolds  will  develop  this  phase 
of  the  working  program,  as  well  as  the  regular  field 
work  of  the  home  teachers.  Mrs.  Tessie  Newton 
Jones,  who  was  the  first  home  teacher  appointed  by 
Murray  B.  Allen,  executive  secretary,  and  who 
served  from  1933  to  1936,  is  again  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  home  teacher  and  is  working  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mrs.  Corinne  Grover  is  the  new  secretary- 
treasurer,  succeeding  Mrs.  Gladys  B.  Nichol,  who 
has  been  with  the  Commission  for  four  years. 

Washington:  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security — The  Division  for  the  Blind 
has  employed  an  additional  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  Placement  agent  in  the  person  of  Paul  C. 
Paulsen,  who  will  serve  eastern  Washington  for 
counselling,  placement,  and  general  supervision  of 
vending  stands.  Mr.  Kirton,  supervisor  of  vending 
stands,  will  continue  to  train  new  operators  for 
vending  stands.  The  Division  for  the  Blind  is  glad 
to  be  able  to  report  that  a  large  percentage  of  blind 
workers  who  were  employed  in  war  industries  which 
have  now  been  discontinued,  have  been  placed  in 
private  industry. 


OVERBROOK  PLANS  NEW  BUILDING 

In  order  to  fill  a  pressing  need  for  added 
space  in  connection  with  its  kindergarten 
department,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  is  planning  a  new  building  unit 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  at  least  $200,- 
000.  The  Metro  Lions  Clubs,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  clubs  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
central  and  south  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
have  undertaken  to  raise  half  the  amount 
needed  for  the  new  school. 
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WHAT’S  IN  A  GRADE? 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


Any  experienced  teacher  in  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind  might  facetiously  answer 
this  question  by  saying,  “What’s  in  a  grade  is 
what  the  principal  puts  there,  and  you  may 
find  anything!”  This  article  is  an  attempt  to 
show  to  the  new  teacher  what  she  may  expect 
to  find,  and  to  help  her  to  accept  calmly  a 
burden  which  might  well  cause  a  nightmare 
for  one  not  forewarned. 

What's  in  a  grade  of  seeing  children  ? 

In  a  welhgraded  school  one  expects  to  find 
grouped  in  the  fifth  grade,  for  instance,  from 
30  to  35  children  who  are  about  io  years  old 
and  about  the  same  size,  with  about  the  same 
general  intelligence  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  previous  schooling.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  capable  of  handling  with  fair 


Dr.  Hayes,  who  has  just  completed  his  fifth  year  as 
head  of  the  Harvard-Perkins  Teacher-Training  Depart¬ 
ment,  tries  to  picture  for  the  new  teacher  the  interesting 
and  varied  group  of  pupils  she  is  likely  to  find  in  her 
first  grade  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind. 


success  the  textbooks  written  for  their  grade 
level.  Of  course  there  will  be  individuals  who 
are  older  or  younger  than  the  average,  taller 
or  shorter,  fatter  or  slimmer,  brighter  or 
duller;  some  who  have  repeated  a  grade,  and 
some  who  have  skipped  one.  And  there  may 
be  some  children  who  have  been  handicapped 
by  absences  due  to  sickness,  or  family  re¬ 
moval  from  another  city,  as  well  as  some  who 
are  defective  in  sight,  hearing,  or  muscular  co¬ 
ordination.  But,  on  the  whole,  extensive  test 
surveys  show  that  the  average  status  and  at¬ 
tainment  are  definite  enough  so  that  the  grade 
may  be  used  as  a  unit  in  educational  research. 
The  publishers  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests,  for  instance,  give  age  and  grade  norms 
based  upon  the  actual  scores  of  more  than 
50,000  children  in  widely  separated  American 
cities,  from  3  to  8000  in  each  grade  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth.  We  can  thus  know  just 
about  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  any 
grade  in  each  of  the  ten  school  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Stanford  Achievement  battery, 
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and  study  individual  variations  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  norm.  On  the  basis  of  such  norms,  a 
grade  becomes  a  definite  milestone  on  the 
educational  journey  which  ends  at  graduation. 

What' s  in  a  grade  in  a  school  for  the  blind ? 

i.  A  small  number  of  pupils.  In  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  no  such  picture  meets  the 
eye.  Perhaps  the  first  surprise  for  the  new 
teacher  is  the  small  number  in  each  grade. 
Educators  of  the  blind  are,  of  course,  happy 
to  admit  that  there  is  no  such  steady  flow  of 
blind  pupils  as  there  is  of  seeing  children,  but, 
as  a  result,  there  may  not  be  in  a  large  school 
enough  pupils  to  form  a  whole  series  of  grades 
with  even  io  pupils  in  each,  while  in  the 
smaller  schools,  some  grades  may  be  entirely 
lacking.  With  a  teacher  shortage,  or  a  financial 
stringency,  it  may  have  seemed  best  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  brighter  children  to  the  grade  above, 
while  giving  the  dull  ones  a  chance  to  repeat 
the  work  of  the  grade  below.  Some  schools 
which  formerly  had  separate  classes  for  boys 
and  girls  have  met  the  situation  by  teaching 
them  together.  As  an  indication  of  the  number 
of  pupils  one  may  expect  to  find  in  a  grade  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  we  are  printing  Table  I, 


which  shows  just  how  many  pupils  in  each 
grade  took  the  reading  test  in  connection  with 
Niday’s  (6)  survey  of  40  residential  schools  in 
1938.  We  have  picked  out  ten  relatively  small 
schools,  each  of  which  reported  less  than  50 
pupils  tested  in  grades  three  to  twelve  in¬ 
clusive,  to  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  in 
smaller  schools,  for  comparison,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  unequal  numbers  often  found  in 
adjoining  grades  even  where  pupils  are  nu¬ 
merous.  Some  of  the  grades  probably  had  a 
few  more  pupils  than  those  reported  in  this 
table,  as  Niday  gives  only  the  number  actu¬ 
ally  tested,  and  there  were  doubtless  many 
pupils  who,  because  of  late  entrance  into  a 
school  for  the  blind,  had  not  mastered  braille 
sufficiently  to  take  tests  in  finger  reading. 
Some  of  those  not  reported  would  probably  be 
in  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  total  en¬ 
rollment  for  January  1,  1945,  is  also  given  in 
the  table  to  show  the  size  of  each  school. 

2.  Over-ageness  or  age-grade  retardation.  A 
second  point  of  interest  for  the  new  teacher  is 
the  over-ageness  or  age-grade  retardation  reg¬ 
ularly  found  in  schools  for  the  blind,  which 
ranges  from  Vi  year  to  5  Vi  years.  This  is  the 
result  of  several  factors.  Owing  to  the  igno- 


TABLE  I.  NUMBERS  OF  PUPILS  IN  GRADES  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FROM  NIDAY’S  SURVEY  IN  1938 


GRADES 

Enrollment 

3 

4 

5 

6  7  8 

9 

10  11  12 

Totals  Jan.  1,  1945 

Colorado . 

( Relatively  small  schools 

.  .  6  6  3  2 

reporting  less  than  50  pupils ) 
5  3  2  1  4. 

32  4 

42 

Connecticut  .... 

.  .  3 

6 

2 

7 

7 

4 

7 

5 

5 

46 

54 

Florida . 

.  .  4 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

5 

2 

37 

67 

Idaho  . 

4 

7 

11 

22 

20 

Nebraska . 

.  .  3 

7 

6 

6 

5 

1 

3 

31 

43 

N.  Dakota . 

.  .  6 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

26 

31 

S.  Carolina  .... 

.  .  6 

3 

7 

5 

8 

9 

4 

2 

3 

47 

53 

S.  Dakota . 

.  .  5 

4 

3 

7 

3 

5 

• 

4 

31 

28 

Utah . 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

16 

35 

Washington  .... 

.  .  6 

5 

8 

5 

5 

2 

6 

4 

7 

3 

51 

62 

N.  Y.  Institute  .  .  . 

.  .  15 

10 

11 

( Large  eastern  schools ) 
10  12  21  15 

5 

15 

' 

114 

190 

Pa.  I.  I.  Blind  .  .  . 

.  .  18 

21 

20 

13 

14 

15 

11 

12 

13 

5 

142 

225 

Perkins  Institution  . 

.  .  7 

8 

7 

18 

6 

12 

5 

14 

13 

108 

241 
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ranee,  indifference,  or  oversolicitude  of  pa¬ 
rents,  many  blind  children  are  not  sent  to 
school  at  the  same  early  ages  as  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters.  Other  children  with 
severe  visual  defects  enter  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  only  after  repeated  failure  in 
schools  for  the  seeing.  Still  other  children  lose 
their  vision  from  accident  or  disease,  and  so 
are  late  in  beginning  education  through  the 
fingers.  A  study  just  completed  of  the  present 
population  of  Perkins  Institution  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
many  residential  schools  for  the  blind.  This 
study  shows  that  only  63  per  cent  of  the 
present  enrollment  enters  Perkins  before  9 
years  of  age,  the  numbers  being  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  age  groups  from  5  to  8. 
Of  the  remaining  37  per  cent,  from  4  to  8  per 
cent  entered  at  each  age  from  9  to  13  and 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  entered  at  each  age  from 
14  to  17.  Delay  in  entering  school  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  primary  cause  of  age-grade  retarda¬ 
tion. 


Even  those  who  enter  at  an  early  age  have 
great  difficulty  in  covering  the  material 
planned  for  seeing  children,  for  braille  reading 
is  only  about  one  third  as  fast  as  reading  with 
the  eyes,  even  for  experienced  readers,  while 
those  who  enter  late  are  doubly  handicapped. 
This  slows  up  the  whole  educational  process, 
though  some  relief  is  obtained  through  the  use 
of  the  Talking  Book,  especially  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  in  literature  and  the  social 
studies.  Under  the  circumstances,  teachers  of 
the  blind  are  to  be  congratulated  that,  grade 
for  grade,  blind  children  measure  up  to  the 
norms  for  seeing  children  in  such  tests  as  the 
Stanford  Achievement  series.  A  report  by  the 
writer  (3)  giving  the  results  for  600  pupils  in 
9  schools,  shows  the  blind  practically  on  a 
level  with  the  seeing  in  nine  of  the  ten  tests 
used.  Table  II  gives  a  picture  of  the  amount 
of  age-grade  retardation  reported  for  40  resi¬ 
dential  schools  by  Niday  (6)  in  1938,  for  12 
large  schools  by  Lowenfeld  (4)  in  1940,  and 
for  Perkins  Institution  in  1946.  Niday  prints 


TABLE  II.  AGE-GRADE  RETARDATION  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


GRADES 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Totals 

NIDAY  STUDY  IN  1938 

9 

40  SCHOOLS 

Number  of  pupils 

265 

301 

319 

262 

295 

274 

250 

2538 

Range  of  ages 

Median  age  in 

8-20 

9-26 

9-24 

11-26 

12-33 

12-28 

13-29 

years  and  months 
Retardation  in 

11:4 

12:8 

13:8 

14:6 

15:6 

16:8 

17:6 

years  and  months 

2:10 

3:2 

3:2 

3: 

3: 

3:2 

3: 

LOWENFELD  STUDY  IN  1940 

12  SCHOOLS 

Number  of  pupils 

Mean  age  in 

122 

138 

109 

112 

' 

481 

years  and  months 
Retardation  in 

11:4 

12:5 

14:9 

15:7 

years  and  months 

2:5 

2:5 

2:9 

2:8 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  1946 

Number  of  pupils 

19 

15 

13 

13 

14 

17 

91  • 

Range  of  ages 

Mean  age  in 

9-13 

10-13 

11-14 

12-18 

13-19 

15-18 

years  and  months 
Seeing  norms 

11:1 

11:9 

13:2 

15:2 

15:10 

16:8 

9:6 

10:6 

11:6 

12:6 

•  13:6 

14:6 

Retardation  in 

years  and  months 

1:7 

1:3 

1:8 

2:8 

2:4 

2:2 
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the  data  separately  for  each  school,  reporting 
as  much  as  5V2  years  retardation  in  6  grades 
in  different  schools,  while  in  10  grades,  only 
six  months’  retardation  is  shown.  For  the 
whole  308  grades  for  which  he  gives  figures, 
the  median  retardation  was  2V2  years.  A 
summary  of  his  data  follows: 


Amount  of  age-grade 

Number  of  grades 

retardation 

showing  each  amount 
of  retardation 

h2  yr 

10 

1 

10 

61 

2 

20 

2^ 

78 

3 

20 

62 

4 

9 

4H 

28 

5 

4 

5K 

6 

Total 

308 

Certain  comments  upon  Table  II  seem  ad¬ 
visable.  In  the  data  taken  from  Niday’s  exten¬ 
sive  survey,  the  new  teacher  may  be  puzzled 
at  the  wide  range  of  ages  and  the  very  high 
ages  reported,  especially  for  the  lower  grades. 
Of  course  the  policy  of  admission  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  students  varies  widely  from  school  to 
school,  but,  in  general,  the  schools  tend  to  be 
quite  lenient  and  to  take  on  trial,  and  then 
keep  for  years,  many  pupils  who  would  have 
no  other  chance  at  an  education.  In  a  well- 
graded  school,  these  pupils  are  classed  as 
“specials”  until  they  show  ability  to  learn 
braille  and  enter  a  regular  grade.  Those  who 
cannot  learn  braille,  or  fail  so  sompletely  on 
an  individual  intelligence  test  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  their  being  able  to  do  the 
work  of  the  regular  school  subjects,  are  either 
dismissed  from  the  school  or  retained  as  “in¬ 
dustrial  specials,”  putting  most  of  their  time 
on  manual  work. 

A  certain  number  of  the  schools  listed  by 
Niday  have  made  little  use,  either  of  intelli¬ 
gence  or,  of  achievement  tests;  and  many  of 
these  older  children  in  the  lower  grades  are 
probably  “specials”  who  have  been  kept  in 
the  grades,  making  little  progress  from  year 


to  year.  It  is  a  pity  he  does  not  give  mean, 
instead  of  median  age,  for  even  a  few  of  these 
extreme  ages  might  greatly  increase  the  mean, 
while  having  little  effect  upon  the  median.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Lowenfeld’s  mean  ages  are 
quite  similar  to  Niday’s  median  ages,  though 
the  age-grade  retardation  is  somewhat  lower 
in  the  grades  reported  by  Lowenfeld.  A  still 
more  marked  contrast  appears  in  the  figures 
for  Perkins.  Here  the  mean  ages  and  the  age- 
grade  retardation  are  markedly  lower  than  in 
the  other  two  studies.  Perkins  has  been  giving 
individual  intelligence  tests  regularly  for  30 
years,  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests  for 
12  years.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assemble  in 
a  grade  those  of  similar  ability,  and  “specials” 
are  not  counted  in  calculating  grade  averages 
from  group  tests.  As  a  result,  the  range  of 
ages  in  each  grade  is  much  more  limited  than 
the  figures  Niday  gives,  being  limited  to  from 
4  to  6  years.  In  grade  six,  for  example,  Niday 
reports  a  range  of  15  years,  the  oldest  pupil 
being  26  while  the  youngest  is  1 1 ;  in  the  same 
Perkins  grade,  we  find  a  range  of  only  3  years, 
the  oldest  being  14  while  the  youngest  is  n. 

3.  Inequality  of  previous  schooling.  In  any 
grade  of  seeing  pupils,  one  finds  a  considerable 
equality  of  previous  school  and  life  experience. 
As  a  result  of  the  state  compulsory  education 
law,  reinforced  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  mothers  to  pass  on  to  the  teachers  a  part 
of  their  family  burden  (which  they  like  to 
think  the  teachers  may  perform  better  than 
they  could  themselves),  seeing  children  are 
likely  to  enter  the  first  grade  at  6  years  of  age, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  move  upward 
pretty  regularly  one  grade  a  year.  So,  on  the 
average,  a  fifth  grade  child,  for  instance,  has 
had  4  years’  experience  with  school  subjects, 
and  has  picked  up  all  sorts  of  incidental  in¬ 
formation  from  the  environment  in  which  he 
has  grown  up.  Blind  children  tend  to  lack  both 
regular  school  experience,  and  education  in 
the  school  of  life,  and  the  new  teacher  must  be 
prepared  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  In 
some  states,  the  compulsory  education  laws  do 
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not  apply  to  blind  children;  in  most  states, 
they  are  not  rigorously  enforced  with  respect 
to  the  handicapped;  so  our  children  may  enter 
school  at  any  age  when  circumstances  happen 
to  be  favorable,  as  when  a  social  worker  or 
other  informed  person  learns  about  a  blind 
child  and  convinces  his  parents  that  he  can 
and  should  be  sent  to  a  special  school.  Through 
neglect  or  oversolicitude  on  the  part  of  par¬ 
ents,  or  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
playmates,  many  a  blind  child  is  denied  a 
chance  to  learn  about  the  world  of  people  and 
things.  When  he  gets  to  school,  he  may  not  be 
ready  for  reading  or  arithmetic,  nor  awake  to 
the  value  of  history  or  geography  at  the  ac¬ 
customed  age.  In  any  grade,  his  lack  of  prac¬ 
tice  may  appear  in  inefficient  use  of  braille  in 
reading  or  writing,  or  clumsiness  in  dealing 
with  numbers,  either  mentally  or  with  a 
mechanical  device  like  the  arithmetic  slate. 
This  influence  of  experience  was  illustrated  in 
an  early  study  of  the  reading  of  the  blind  by 
Hayes  (i)  where  the  curve  of  reading  rate 
showed  a  much  more  regular  upward  trend 
when  charted  by  years  of  experience  than 
when  based  upon  chronological  age,  mental 
age,  or  intelligence  quotient. 

4.  Wide  variations  in  visual  loss.  In  an  up- 
to-date  city  school  system,  one  expects  to  find 
in  the  regular  grades  only  children  with  nor¬ 
mal  vision,  or  with  minor  defects  corrected 
with  glasses;  children  with  serious  loss  of 
vision  are  assigned  to  a  special  sight-saving 
class  for  all  work  involving  the  eyes.  They  go 
to  the  regular  grades  only  for  oral  and  group 
work.  In  a  school  for  the  blind,  even  a  small 
grade  may  include  children  with  widely 
different  degrees  of  visual  defect,  ranging 
from  the  totally  blind  through  light  percep¬ 
tion  and  useful  vision  (the  ability  to  see  at  20 
feet  what  a  normal  eye  would  see  at  200  feet). 
In  localities  where  there  are  too  few  children 
with  defective  vision  to  justify  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  send 
such  children  to  the  nearest  school  for  the 


blind,  and  one  school  has  actually  changed  its 
name  to  “Braille  and  Sight-saving  School”  to 
give  a  better  characterization  of  the  student 
body.  In  any  residential  school,  the  new 
teacher  may  then  expect  wide  differences  in 
amount  of  vision,  with  widely  different  be¬ 
havior.  Children  with  some  vision  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  running  errands  or 
guiding  those  without  vision  on  class  trips  or 
on  the  playground;  and  they  are  more  handy 
in  the  schoolroom.  But  the  teacher  may  find 
them  actively  resisting  her  attempts  to  get 
them  to  read  braille,  even  when  failing  vision 
may  indicate  their  ultimate  need  for  finger 
reading,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  friction 
may  be  her  insistence  that  they  shall  not  read 
braille  with  their  eyes — if  that  is  the  policy  of 
the  school.  In  any  case,  the  teacher  should 
know  how  much  vision  each  child  has,  the 
nature  and  probable  cause  of  the  defect,  and 
whether  the  school  ophthalmologist  wishes  the 
child  to  use,  or  to  save,  what  vision  he  still 
possesses. 

5.  Inferior  physical  condition.  Merry  (5) 
writes:  “It  is  conceded  generally  among  ex¬ 
perienced  educators  of  those  without  sight 
that  blind  children  are  inferior  to  the  seeing 
in  physical  vigor.  Among  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  are:  (1)  faulty  preschool  training; 
(2)  the  fact  that  lack  of  vision  tends  to  curtail 
physical  activity;  and  (3)  additional  defects  or 
weaknesses  resulting  from  the  illness,  accident, 
or  congenital  condition  causing  blindness.  .  . 
Parents  of  blind  children  frequently  refuse  to 
allow  them  to  participate  in  normal  physical 
activity  through  fear  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
jured.  They  are  not  permitted  to  play  with 
other  children  or  to  engage  in  any  form  of 
bodily  exercise,  but  are  encouraged  to  sit  idly 
for  long  hours  at  a  time.  This  inactivity 
naturally  prevents  normal  physical  develop¬ 
ment  and  results  in  low  vitality  and  physical 
stamina.  .  .  Since  lack  of  vision  undoubtedly 
restricts  spontaneous  bodily  activity,  it  is 
natural  that  blind  children  should  develop 
sedentary  habits  unless  systematic  physical 
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training  is  provided.  At  home  and  in  school, 
blind  children  need  constantly  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  engage  in  occupations  and  pastimes 
involving  physical  exercise.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  majority  of  these  children  will  spend 
their  leisure  time  in  reading,  playing  games 
requiring  no  bodily  exercise,  or  in  ‘just  sit¬ 
ting.’  Such  conditions  not  only  prevent  nor¬ 
mal  physical  growth,  but  also  frequently 
result  in  the  development  of  undesirable 
habits,  tics,  and  mannerisms,  ...  It  happens 
frequently  that  illnesses  and  pathological  con¬ 
ditions,  e.g.,  infantile  paralysis,  meningitis, 
and  brain  tumor  which  cause  blindness,  also 
result  in  general  physical  weakness  or  defects, 
such  as  paralysis,  deafness,  etc.  Accidents  re¬ 
sulting  in  loss  of  vision,  likewise,  may  produce 
other  defects,  such  as  injury  to  fingers  or 
limbs.” 

While  no  reliable  statistics  seem  available, 
the  new  teacher  may  well  be  forewarned  of 
the  frequency  of  such  conditions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  among  her  pupils  and  do  what  she  can 
to  improve  them.  The  more  progressive  resi¬ 
dential  schools  with  active  health  depart¬ 
ments  make  every  effort  to  give  the  pupils  all 
the  help  that  medical  skill  can  offer,  correcting 
muscular  defects  through  physiotherapy,  and 
developing  interest  and  efficiency  in  bodily 
mechanics  through  physical  education  and  the 
activities  of  camping  and  scouting.  In  Perkins 
Institution,  for  instance,  a  threefold  medical 
program  is  begun  in  the  fall  with  each  new 
pupil  and  carried  through  with  all  pupils  year 
after  year.  Examinations  of  teeth  and  eyes  are 
followed  by  immunizations,  vitamins,  and  the 
ultraviolet-ray  lamp,  special  diets  at  the 
school,  and  visits  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  for  minor  operations  and  con¬ 
tinued  treatments  as  needed.  In  the  annual 
report,  tables  are  presented  giving  details  from 
dentist,  ophthalmologist,  and  physician.  Con¬ 
siderable  medical  attention  is  needed  for  the 
treatment  of  blind  children  with  some  second 
physical  handicap.  In  Perkins,  at  present,  there 
are  n  children  with  cardiac  difficulties,  8  of 


whom  are  allowed  only  restricted  activity;  io 
children  with  some  tendency  to  epilepsy, 
which  is,  however,  pretty  well  under  control; 
1 6  pupils  who  are  more  or  less  crippled  as  a 
result  of  infantile  paralysis,  arthritis,  birth  in¬ 
jury,  or  syphilis;  3  with  gland  disorders;  and  2 
with  kidney  limitations.  Perkins  has  a  separate 
department  for  deaf-blind  pupils,  of  whom 
there  are  10  this  vear;  and  there  are  11  other 
pupils  with  sufficient  hearing  loss  so  that  some 
special  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in 
classroom  work.  Speech  difficulties  are  very 
common  among  blind  children.  In  a  survey  of 
three  large  Eastern  residential  schools  by  Dr. 
Sara  Stinchfield-Hawk  (7),  twenty  years  ago, 
so  many  children  with  speech  defects  were  dis¬ 
covered  that  corrective  work  was  soon  begun 
in  all  three  schools.  Dr.  Hawk  recommended 
that  treatment  be  given  to  approximately 
half  the  pupils  then  enrolled  in  Perkins!  At 
present  62  children  are  receiving  special  train¬ 
ing  at  the  hands  of  two  speech  instructors. 

A  study  of  heights  and  weights  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  population  at  Perkins,  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  writer,  shows  (1)  that  while 
there  are  individual  illustrations  of  all  the 
physical  deficiencies  mentioned  by  Merry 
above,  these  children  when  entering  Perkins 
were  not,  on  the  average,  inferior  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  norms  for  seeing  children,  either  in 
height  or  in  weight;  (2)  that  both  the  boys 
and  the  girls  now  in  attendance  measure  at,  or 
above,  seeing  standards  in  height ,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  above  these  standards  in  weight ,  in  most 
of  the  age  groups  of  the  growing  period  from 
6  to  14  years  of  age.  In  the  later-year  groups, 
there  is  a  preponderence  of  tall  and  heavy 
boys,  balanced  by  about  an  equal  number  of 
short  and  light  girls.  At  age  15,  the  boys 
measure  above  the  norms  both  in  height 
and  in  weight,  while  the  girls  are  below 
in  height  and  at  norm  in  weight.  All  the 
students  above  17  were  grouped  together,  as 
the  seeing  norms  which  were  used  for  com¬ 
parison  do  not  extend  above  age  17.  The  28 
boys  above  17  years  of  age  have  a  median 
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height  of  68.5  inches  (seeing  norm  for  16.11 
being  67.9)  and  a  median  weight  of  144 
pounds  (seeing  norm  for  16:1 1  being  130). 
The  28  girls  have  a  median  height  of  60.5 
inches  (seeing  norm  for  16:6  being  63.8)  and 
a  median  weight  of  115  pounds  (seeing  norm 
for  16:1 1  being  124).  (3)  A  third  result  of  the 
study  is  the  discovery  that  increase  in  height 
while  living  at  Perkins  occurs  at  just  about  the 
normal  rate,  while  both  boys  and  girls  show 
an  increase  in  weight  which  is  distinctly  above 
expectations  based  on  seeing  norms.  Perkins 
pupils  are  certainly  not  puny.  The  facts  pre¬ 
sented  under  (2)  and  (3),  above,  and  in 


Tables  III  and  IV,  below,  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  triumph  of  the  health  and  diet  programs 
at  Perkins. 

In  Table  III  it  should  be  noted  that  every 
age  group  of  boys,  except  year  9,  was  superior 
to  the  seeing  norms,  ranging  from  1.6  pounds 
above  norm  at  age  8,  to  17.7  pounds  at  age  13. 
The  average  weight  would  have  been  still 
higher,  as  there  were  2  big  boys  at  age  13, 
weighing  165  and  147  pounds,  respectively, 
while  there  were  no  verv  small  ones.  Median 

J 

ages  were  calculated  at  all  ages  in  preference  to 
averages,  as  the  extreme  cases  have  less  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  median  when  small  numbers 


TABLE  III.  MEDIAN  WEIGHTS  IN  POUNDS  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  PERKINS 

DECEMBER  1945  AND  MARCH  1946 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Age  Groups 

11  12  13 

14 

15 

16 

Above 

17  17 

Boys’  weights 
at  Perkins 

47 

55 

56 

60 

71 

75  90 

106 

106 

120 

126 

136  144 

Olsen  seeing 
norms 

42.9 

50.4 

54.4 

60.6 

65.9 

71.9  78.3 

88.3 

98. 1 

110 

121.2 

130 

Superiority 
of  blind 

4. 1 

4.6 

1.6 

-.6 

5.1 

3.1  11.7 

17.7 

7.9 

10. 

4.8 

6. 

Girls’  weights 
at  Perkins 

42 

53 

56 

58.5 

71 

86  89 

85 

*110 

119 

111 

121  115 

Olsen  seeing 
norms 

40.3 

50.2 

53.8 

61.2 

69.2 

75.8  83.7 

96.3 

106 

118 

123 

124 

Superiority 
of  blind 

1.7 

2.8 

2.2 

-2.7 

1.8 

10.2  5.3 

-11.3 

4. 

1. 

-12. 

-3. 

All  blind 
weights 

44.5 

54 

56 

59 

71 

76  90 

100 

110 

120 

125 

125  122 

No.  of  cases 

10 

15 

12 

19 

12 

18  23 

15 

17 

12 

20 

28  56 

TABLE  IV.  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  PERKINS  PUPILS 

IN 

THE  MIDDLE 

GRADES 

GRADES 

5 

6 

7 

8 

HEIGHTS 


Number  of  pupils . 

.  15 

13 

13 

10  - 

Range  of  heights . 

.  59^-53 

65-56 

67-54 

71-57 

Median  height . 

.  57  Y2 

59  y<i 

63^2 

62 

Median  age . 

.  11:9 

13:3 

15: 

15:4 

Seeing  norms . .  .  . 

.  Boys  56.5 

60. 1 

64.3 

65 . 1 

Girls  57 

60.3 

63.1 

63.3 

WEIGHTS 

Range  of  weights . 

.  127-73 

165-78 

151-66 

166-95 

Median  weight . 

.  90 

94 

121 

113  H 

Seeing  norms . 

. Boys  76.7 

90.7 

110 

113.6 

Girls  81.7 

98.7 

118 

120 

2l8 
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are  involved.  With  the  girls,  the  superiority 
in  weight  is  not  so  marked,  there  being  four 
age  groups  out  of  the  12  in  which  their 
medians  fell  below  the  seeing  norms.  At  age 
13,  the  median  does  not  give  an  accurate 
picture,  as  2  of  the  5  girls  were  well  above 
average,  weighing  116  and  108  respectively. 
The  16-year-old  girls,  and  most  of  those  above 
17,  are  small,  the  28  above  17  having  a  median 
height  of  60.5  inches  and  ,  weighing  115 
pounds.  The  superiority  in  weight  of  the  6- 
and  7-yeaF-olds  is  matched  by  a  similar 
superiority  in  height;  and  the  group  entering 
at  5  years  show  a  similar  superiority.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  shows  some  very  small  and  light 
pupils — a  5-year-old,  38  inches  high,  weighing 
32  pounds;  a  6-year-old,  43  inches  high, 
weighing  32  pounds;  a  7-year-old,  41  inches 
high,  weighing  21  pounds;  but  we  find  such 
cases  regularly  cancelled  by  a  5-year-old,  46  V2 
inches  high,  weighing  46  pounds;  a  6-year-old, 
50^  inches  high,  weighing  72  pounds;  a  7- 
year-old,  49  inches  high,  weighing  75  pounds. 

The  new  teacher  may  also  expect  to  find  a 
wide  range  of  heights  and  weights  within  a 
grade,  with  no  preponderance  of  small  and 
light  children.  Table  IV  gives  the  data  for  the 
4  middle  grades  at  Perkins,  grades  five  and 
six  in  the  Lower  School,  and  grades  seven  and 
eight  in  the  Upper  School.  For  comparison, 
the  Olsen  average  ages  for  seeing  boys  and 
girls  of  the  same  chronological  ages  have  been 
included  in  the  Table. 

In  this  Table,  the  teacher  will  be  interested 
to  note,  that  while  median  heights  and 
weights  are  pretty  close  to  the  norms  for  the 
seeing,  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  sizes  in 
all  4  grades.  In  the  fifth  grade,  for  instance, 
weights  range  well  above  the  norms  for  the 
eighth  grade  group;  and,  in  the  other  grades, 
there  are  children  of  adult  weight.  In  con¬ 
trast,  we  have  a  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade 
weighing  only  66  pounds.  In  heights,  the 
smallest  pupils  do  not  vary  much  from  grade 
to  grade,  while  we  have  one  pupil  measuring 


5  feet  5  inches  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  one  who 
is  nearly  6  feet  tall  in  the  eighth  grade.  The 
teacher  may,  then,  expect  tall  and  short,  fat 
and  slim,  in  any  grade;  and,  considering  the 
small  numbers  in  a  grade,  the  differences  are 
very  marked. 

6.  Wide  variations  in  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  When  standard  tests  of  achievement 
were  first  used  in  a  school  for  the  blind  in  1917 
by  the  writer,  (1)  such  irregular  curves  re¬ 
sulted  from  grade  comparisons  and  such  wide 
variations  in  ability  within  grades  were  dis¬ 
covered,  that  it  was  recommended,  for  future 
studies,  that  data  be  presented  also  by  chrono¬ 
logical  age,  mental  age,  and  years  of  school 
experience — both  the  last-mentioned  methods 
giving  a  much  more  normal  curve  of  progress 
than  the  grade  curves.  After  the  use  of  various 
tests  in  7  schools,  Hayes  (2)  presented  the 
results  in  tables  and  curves  based  on  chrono¬ 
logical  age  rather  than  on  grade.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  of  achievement  was  to  improve 
grade  classification,  the  ideal  being  a  fairly 
homogeneous  group  in  each  grade  composed 
of  pupils  of  about  the  same  chronological  age 
(similar  in  size  and  weight  if  possible),  of  about 
the  same  mental  age,  and  with  the  same 
amount  of  previous  schooling.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  that  such  an  ideal  can  only  be 
approximated  in  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind,  but  our  test  results  show  that  progress 
has  been  made.  Ten  years  ago  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests  were  made  available  in 
braille,  and  when  the  writer  (3)  in  1941  made 
a  report  on  their  use  with  over  600  pupils  in  9 
residential  schools,  fairly  normal  grade  curves 
resulted,  with  results  for  the  blind  fairly  close 
to  the  standards  for  the  seeing  in  9  out  of  the 
10  subjects  tested.  Table  V  has  been  prepared 
to  show  the  wide  range  of  scores  obtained  in 
three  representative  tests  when  the  annual  use 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  series  was  begun 
at  Perkins  Institution  in  1935. 
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TABLE  V.  SHOWING  THE  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SCORES  AT  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  THE  STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION,  NOVEMBER,  1935 


GRADES 

4  5  6  7  8  9 


1.  PARAGRAPH  READING 

Number  tested . 18  12  17  16  18  22 

Seeing  norms  .  52  65  76  84  91  97 

Average  score .  38  52  69  77  88  96 

Range  of  scores . .  .  70-23  87-29  92-41  98-20  105-31  115-81 

6.  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

Average  score .  31  46  66  77  86  93 

Range  of  scores  .......  68-20  82-20  93-20  123-20  104-20  115-68 

9.  ARITHMETIC  REASONING 

Average  score .  47  60  72  80  89  91 

Range  of  scores  .  88-26  83-42  83-58  100-37  111-62  118-72 


In  Table  V  it  will  be  noted  that  in  Paragraph 
Reading  and  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  the  best 
scores  were  often  from  two  to  four  times  as 
high  as  the  lowest  in  a  grade,  while  in  History 
and  Civics,  the  top  scores  were  sometimes  five 
or  six  times  the  lowest.  In  these  tests,  a  score 
of  20  is  equivalent  to  zero  achievement. 

The  average  scores  are  not  much  below  the 
seeing  norms.  The  various  extremely  high 
scores  indicate  the  need  for  promotion  of 
many  pupils,  while  the  very  low  scores,  if  the 
children  getting  them  have  a  fair  proficiency 
in  braille,  would  point  to  a  consideration  of 
demotion  or  removal  to  the  “special”  un¬ 
graded  groups.  A  similar  table  constructed 
from  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  at  Perkins  in  January, 
1946,  gives  scores  somewhat  closer  to  the  see¬ 
ing  norms,  and  the  range  of  scores  is  much 
more  limited,  the  highest  scores  within  a  grade 
being  generally  about  one  and  one  half  times 
the  lowest  in  the  higher  grades  and  two  times 
the  lowest  scores  in  the  lower  grades. 

Niday  (6)  noted  great  variations  in  reading 
ability  within  grades;  and  when  he  combines 
grades  from  the  10  public  school  classes  and 
the  40  residential  schools  in  one  table,  the 
range  is  so  great  as  to  have  little  meaning. 
Speaking  of  his  tables  for  individual  schools 
he  says  (page  19):  “These  tables  show  a  wide 


range  in  rate  and  comprehension  of  reading 
braille  by  pupils  of  the  same  grade  in  the  same 
school.  Almost  without  exception  is  this  true 
of  all  schools  taking  part  in  this  survey.” 

7.  Marked  differences  in  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  There  will  always  be  wide  variations  in 
intelligence  in  grades  of  blind  children.  As  in 
schools  for  the  seeing,  there  are  sure  to  be 
some  pupils  of  superior  mental  ability  who  are 
not  big  enough  physically  to  get  along  with 
their  classmates  if  they  are  advanced  rapidly; 
and,  in  schools  for  the  blind,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades,  there  are  many  low-testing 
children  who  have  been  overprotected  so 
much  at  home  that  they  have  not  acquired  the 
fund  of  general  information  about  people  and 
things  which  must  form  an  important  part  of 
any  intelligence  test.  In  schools  wThere  testing 
has  been  carried  on  for  years,  many  cases  are 
known  where  blind  children  have  tested  little 
above  the  level  of  feeblemindedness  when 
admitted,  but  who  have  gradually  tested 
higher  and  higher  until  they  have  reached  a 
level  at  which  they  could  do  some  high  school 
work.  These  cases  require  great  patience  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and,  gradually,  those  pupils 
who  are  intellectually  deficient,  and  not  merely 
retarded  in  their  meqtal  development,  are 
given  less  and  less  academic  work  and  classified 
as  “specials.”  Probably  many  of  the  pupils 
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TABLE  VI.  INTELLIGENCE  BY  GRADES  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION,  JANUARY,  1946. 


4 

5 

GRADES 

6  7 

8 

9 

Number  of  Pupils  . 

.  15 

15 

13 

13 

13 

17 

Average  Age  .... 

.  11:1 

11:8 

13:3 

15: 

15:10 

16:8 

INTERIM-HAYES-BINET 

Average  Mental  Age 

TESTS 

.  10:8 

11:11 

13:10 

15:10 

17: 

17:7 

Range  of  MA's  .  .  . 

.  14:1-8:3 

15:8-8:5 

16:11-11:8 

19:1-12:9 

22:5-14:2 

22:2-13:3 

Average  LM  IQ  .  . 
Range  of  IQ’s  .  .  . 

.  97 

103 

106 

111 

118 

117 

.  146-72 

124-71 

135-87 

149-86 

170-90 

148-79 

WECHSLER  ADULT  INTELL. 

Average  WV  IQ  ...  95 

95 

101 

106 

107 

111 

Range  of  WV  IQ  .  . 

.  132-66 

119-72 

117-84 

132-88 

153-83 

132-91 

indicated  by  the  low  I.Q.’s  in  Table  VI  will 
become  “specials.”  This  Table  indicates  the 
range  of  M.A.’s  and  I.Q.’s  that  a  teacher  may 
be  expected  to  find  in  the  grades  of  a  school 
for  the  blind,  even  in  a  school  where  intelli¬ 
gence  testing  has  been  carried  on  regularly  for 
years.  Similar  tables  showing  wide  variations 
in  intelligence  could  be  formed  from  data  sent 
to  the  writer  by  various  schools  which  have 
used  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests.  In 
schools  where  little  testing  has  been  done, 

much  wider  variations  mav  be  found. 

- 

8.  Occasional  children  with  emotional  ad¬ 
justment  problems.  It  is  often  said  that  private 
residential  schools  for  the  seeing  tend  to  be¬ 
come  overloaded  with  problem  children,  such 
as  “the  poor  little  rich  child”  who  has  been 
made  oversensitive  and  unsocial  through  too 
much  parental  solicitude;  the  rebel  who  re¬ 
sents  parental  restraint;  the  children  of  whom 
parents  despair,  so  that  they  welcome  the 
chance  of  transferring  their  burdens  to  other 
shoulders.  In  any  residential  school  for  the 
blind,  one  may  expect  to  find  similar  problem 
cases,  of  which  the  following  are  samples:  a 
child  whose  nostalgia  is  so  severe  that,  after 
two  full  days  of  weeping,  he  must  be  sent 
home;  a  boy  with  too  much  vision  and  too 
much  sophistication  to  chum  with  blind  boys, 
or  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  But 
larger  numbers  come  from  various  types  of 
poor  homes.  The  family  may  be  poverty- 
stricken  and  on  relief;  blindness  may  be 


hereditary,  with  other  blind  relatives  in  the 

J  7 

home;  one  or  both  parents  may  be  feeble¬ 
minded;  moral  standards  may  be  low;  the 
parents  may  be  ashamed  of  their  blind  child, 
or  the  mother  may  actively  reject  him.  A 
blind  child  may  have  no  home  of  his  own,  and 
need  to  be  placed  by  a  state  officer  in  a 
different  foster  home  each  summer;  he  may 
be  an  illegitimate  child  forsaken  by  his 
mother;  he  may  be  precariously  connected 
with  a  broken  home  and  wanted  by  neither 
parent.  Various  Perkins  children  come  from 
homes  where  only  a  foreign  language  is 
spoken,  making  education  more  difficult,  and 
subjecting  them  to  ridicule  for  their  awkward 
English.  A  child  may  have  been  recently 
blinded,  or  may  still  be  undergoing  eye  oper¬ 
ations,  with  constant  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  for  better  vision.  Many  partially  sighted 
children  enter  a  school  for  the  blind  after  re¬ 
peated  failures  in  a  public  school,  and  natu¬ 
rally  acquire  a  discouraged  attitude.  There  are 
many  reasons,  then,  why  children  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  blind  may  find  great 
difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  and  develop¬ 
ing  balanced  personalities,  and  the  sympa¬ 
thetic,  understanding  teacher  who  knows  their 
backgrounds  can  greatly  assist  them  in  the 
process. 

When  a  teacher  enters  the  field  of  education 
of  the  blind,  what  may  she  expect  to  find  in 
the  grade  assigned  to  her?  She  will  certainly 
find  that  her  grade  is  small  in  numbers,  but 
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she  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
means  light  work  for  the  teacher,  since  our 
study  seems  to  show  that  in  a  group  of  io  to 
15  children,  there  may  be  as  wide  a  range  of 
variations  in  everything  we  can  measure  as 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  grade  of  seeing 
children  three  times  as  large.  One  teacher  in 
charge  of  a  group  of  14  ungraded  “specials” 
reports  that  every  child  is  so  different  from 
every  other  that  she  has  practically  14  grades 
to  work  with,  and  feels  as  though  she  were 
back  in  the  little  red  school  house  of  an  earlier 
date! 

The  new  teacher  will  find  her  pupils  older 
and  larger  than  seeing  children  of  the  same 
grades.  Her  pupils  may  vary  widely  in  the 
amount  of  their  previous  school  experience.  If 
she  takes  a  fifth  grade,  for  instance,  she  may 
find  some  pupils  who  began  their  schooling  in 
the  -kindergarten,  and  so  have  already  had  5 
years  of  education;  she  may  find  others  with 
4,  3,  2,  or  1  year’s  experience,  and  perhaps  one 
pupil  who  has  just  begun  education  through 
the  fingers.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  great 
inequalities  in  their  educational  achievement, 
especially  in  their  facility  in  handling  braille. 
In  general  intelligence,  also,  she  may  find 
wide  variations,  particularly  if  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  “special”  group  to  take 
care  of  pupils  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
regular  grade  work.  She  will  find  that  some 
of  her  “blind”  pupils  are  not  blind;  and  if  the 
school  does  not  provide  a  specially  equipped 
room  for  the  partially  sighted,  she  may  have 
great  difficulty  inducing  them  to  read  braille 
and  to  conform  to  the  schedule  and  tech¬ 
niques  planned  for  the  sightless.  She  may  have 
one  or  more  pupils  with  a  second  handicap  be¬ 
sides  loss  of  vision  for  whom  special  provision 
must  be  made;  but  she  will  not  find  her  pupils 
puny  and  sickly  as  a  group  if  the  school  has 
made  reasonable  arrangements  for  medical 


examination  and  treatment.  She  may  have  a 
pupil  who  is  struggling  with  some  personal 
problem  and  cannot  keep  his  mind  on  his 
work,  but  on  the  whole  she  will  find  blind 
children  happy  and  vivacious,  and  will  often 
be  surprised  at  the  jokes  they  play  on  each 
other,  and  the  humorous  attitude  they  often 
take  towards  their  handicap.  On  the  whole, 
then,  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  will 
find  her  grade  a  richly  varied  microcosm — a 
small  replica  of  the  greater  world  of  the  see¬ 
ing — in  which  a  surprising  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  appear  in  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals. 
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A  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  APPROACH 
TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND 

EUNICE  W.  WILSON 


Since  1942,  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  blind  infants  and  preschool  children  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  as  a  result  of  the  medical 
research  on  retroiental  fibroplasia  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry.1  In  spite 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  being  made  to  find 
the  cause  of  this  condition,  which  develops 
primarily  in  the  premature  infant  whose 
weight  is  under  three  pounds  at  birth,  there  is 
at  present  no  treatment  which  can  be  offered 
to  restore  vision.  Therefore,  the  children  in 
the  study,  who  number  over  100  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  blind,  legally  and  educationally,  and 
plans  must  be  made  for  their  care  and  training 
on  that  basis.  Since  many  of  the  children  are 
at  intervals  under  medical  care  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  since  repeated  hospitaliza¬ 
tions  and  surgery  are  often  necessary  to  keep 
the  eyes  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  medical 
social  worker  in  the  hospital  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  offer  help  to  the  parents  of  the 
children,  both  in  relation  to  the  child’s 
actual  medical  care  and  also  in  relation  to  tfie 
needs  resulting  from  his  handicap.  The  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  social  problems  of  the  preschool 
blind  child  has  been  brought  sharply  into 
focus  in  our  institution  by  the  impact  of  the 


1  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  October,  1945. 
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number  of  children  under  medical  study.  It 
has  given  opportunity,  as  a  result,  for  the 
study  of  the  social  factors  which  are  presented 
in  a  group  of  children  where  there  is  similarity 
in  diagnosis,  as  well  as  in  age  and  degree  of 
handicap. 

The  Social  Service  Department  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  service  to  this  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  some  measure  for  the  past  three  years, 
but  since  January,  1945,  a  full-time  medical 
social  worker  has  been  studying  the  problems 
which  face  the  child  who  is  blind  and  those 
which  confront  his  parents.  In  addition  to 
defining  the  problem,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  see  what  can  suitably  be  offered  for 
their  solution. 

From  interviews  with  some  80  mothers  of 
this  particular  group  of  children,  and  from 
observation  of  the  children,  the  main  problems 
repeated  in  many  situations  are  listed: 

Unwarranted  optimism  of  parents  about  the 
child's  prognosis  for  useful  vision.  Since  the 
diagnosis  is  relatively  new,  and  the  parents 
are  aware  that  research  is  in  progress  regarding 
it,  they  continue  to  hope  for  improvement  in 
the  child’s  sight.  A  complete  understanding  of 
the  ocular  abnormality  and  its  treatment  are 
difficult  for  them  to  grasp,  and  the  fact  that 
the  cause  is  undetermined  brings  hope  that 
when  the  cause  is  known,  treatment  will  be 
developed  which  will  benefit  the  child.  This 
optimism  makes  them  reluctant  to  face  the 
handicap  as  a  reality,  and  delays  the  earliest 
possible  work  with  the  child  in  terms  of  his 
blindness. 

Emotional  blocking  in  acceptance  of  blindness. 
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Even  though  parents  may  be  able  to  discuss, 
intellectually,  the  fact  that  a  child  is  blind, 
they  may  be  unable  to  make  plans  on  that 
basis  for  his  training  and  education.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  use  the  word  “blind”  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  child.  In  some  instances,  ambiva¬ 
lent  feelings  'for  the  child  are  apparent — on 
one  hand,  devotion  to  the  child,  and  on  the 
other,  frustration  over  his  limitations. 

Need  for  specific  information  on  training  the 
preschool  blind  child.  The  average  young 
mother  with  her  first  infant  is  eager  for  help 
with  feeding  problems,  toilet  training,  and 
proper  methods  of  discipline.  The  mother  of 
the  blind  child  is  even  more  eager  for  this 
help,  as  she  has  a  greater  task  in  meeting  the 
daily  problems  than  the  mother  of  the  seeing 
child.  How  can  she  teach  the  child  to  transfer 
from  bottle  feeding  to  the  use  of  the  cup? 
How  can  she  manage  the  resistance  of  change 
from  soft  to  solid  foods?  How  can  she  promote 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  child 
who  cannot  imitate  those  processes  through 
observing  others?  How  can  she  foster  attitudes 
of  independence  so  necessary  to  the  social 
adjustment  of  the  blind  child?  How  can  she 
stimulate  the  child  to  walk,  talk,  and  develop 
an  interest  in  toys? 

Anxiety  regarding  the  mental  ability  of  the 
blind  child.  Parents  have  no  standard  by 
which  they  can  chart  the  blind  child’s  de¬ 
velopment,  except  the  standard  set  for  the 
seeing  child.  Thus  the  blind  child  seems  incom¬ 
parably  slower  than  other  children  his  age, 
and  the  question  of  whether  the  child  will  be 
feebleminded,  as  well  as  blind,  arises  in  the 
parents’  minds.  The  possibility  of  the  double 
handicap  is  almost  more  than  they  can  bear, 
and  they  seek  reassurance  that  their  fears  are 
unfounded. 

Conflict  arising  in  the  minds  of  parents  over 
the  question  of  whether  to  beep  the  child  in  his 
own  home  or  whether  to  place  him  outside  of  the 
home  in  the  hands  of  experts  for  his  preschool 
training.  This  is  an  understandable  conflict 
when  it  is  recognized  how  little  help  is  avail¬ 


able  in  the  home  to  most  parents  of  the  blind 
child.  If  an  institution  is  available  which  seems 
to  have  every  advantage  for  the  child’s  train¬ 
ing,  they  wonder  if  they  are  not  depriving  the 
child  by  keeping  him  in  his  home  environ¬ 
ment.  The  difficulties  of  rearing  the  preschool 
blind  child  are  obvious  in  terms  of  the 
patience  necessary,  the  effort  entailed,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  parents’  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  child’s  needs.  Not  every  parent 
is  adequate  to  meet  these  difficulties  alone, 
and  many  parents  cannot  do  so  without  fre¬ 
quent  and  skilled  consultation  both  in  regard 
to  the  child’s  training  and  their  own  emotional 
reactions  to  the  child  and  his  problems. 

The  development  of  “ blindismsf  a  source  of 
concern  which  creates  a  desire  for  information  on 
prevention  and  correction.  These  habits  about 
which  so  little  is  known,  and  which  are  so 
generally  found  in  the  preschool  blind,  de¬ 
tract  from  the  child’s  appearance  and  are  not 
understood  by  either  the  parents  or  their 
friends.  The  unattractiveness  and  persistence 
of  the  habits  are  factors  which  arouse  sus¬ 
picions  regarding  the  child’s  mental  capacity. 

Feeling  of  stigma  in  the  parents  for  having  a 
blind  child.  Every  parent  wants  a  perfect 
child,  but  blindness  probably  arouses  more 
emotion  than  some  other  handicaps,  because 
it  is  obvious  and  severe.  The  security  of  the 
parents  in  their  own  emotional  development 
and  their  status  in  society,  influence  their 
feelings  toward  the  handicapped  child. 

Fears  and  anxieties  due  to  inadequate  factual 
information  about  the  blind  and  the  resources 
available  for  training  and  education.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  parents  have  had  no  experience  with 
blindness,  and  many  of  them  have  never 
known  a  blind  person.  They  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  turn  to  their  friends  or  neighbors  to  ask 
advice  and  to  talk  over  the  child’s  problems, 
as  their  friends  have  had  no  similar  experi¬ 
ences  to  share.  Although  parents  have  heard 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  they  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  type  of  education  the  blind 
receive.  They  do  not  know  whether  the  child 
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can  become  economically  independent  as  an 
adult,  and  they  are  concerned  about  his 
future  if  they  see  no  means  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  financial  and  social  protection  for  him. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  method  of  meeting 
the  above  problems,  the  medical  social  worker 
first  used  the  case-work  approach,  i.e.,  inter¬ 
viewing  parents  to  learn  the  particular  needs 
of  their  child,  and  trying  to  meet  those  needs 
on  the  basis  of  their  individual  problems. 
When  it  was  found  that  this  method  could  not 
deal  with  all  of  the  problems  presented,  a 
second  method — the  group  approach — was 
attempted.  This  was  sponsored  by  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  in  collaboration  with  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.2 

The  case-work  approach  was  .effective  in 
treating  many  of  the  problems.  Because  of 
her  close  association  with  the  doctor,  the 
medical  social  worker  was  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  the  parents  a  great  deal  about  the 
diagnosis  and  medical  treatment  prescribed. 
Parents  looked  to  her  to  raise  questions  with 
the  doctor  which  they  hesitated  to  ask  them¬ 
selves.  They  also  found  it  helpful  during  the 
period  of  hospitalization  to  be  able  to  secure, 
through  the  social  worker,  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  child’s  medical  condition  and  they 
realized  that  the  social  worker  took  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  adjustment  to  hospital 
procedures. 

In  making  the  adjustment  to  the  child’s 
blindness  and  limitations,  the  mothers  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  feel¬ 
ings  of  frustration  and  stigma  with  an  under¬ 
standing  person.  Through  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  the  social  worker  was  able  to 
help  the  parents  move  from  a  sense  of  tragedy 
about  their  situation  to  the  point  where  they 
could  take  constructive  action  in  regard  to 
the  child.  The  handling  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  handicap  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
which  the  social  worker  faces.  Many  factors 

2  “Summer  School  for  Mothers  and  Babies,”  by  Gabriel 

Farrell,  D.D.  Outlook^  for  the  Blind.  September,  1945. 


operate  within  different  individuals  which 
condition  their  reactions  to  any  type  of  frus¬ 
tration  or  deprivation.  Therefore,  the  social 
worker  must  know  the  significance  of  the 
problem  which  the  child  presents  for  each 
individual  parent  with  whom  she  deals  before 
she  can  expect  to  be  helpful  to  him  in  his 
adjustment.  Suggestions  and  advice  must  be 
timed  to  the  parents’  readiness  and  ability  to 
accept  them  and  to  participate  in  carrying 
them  out.  This  often  requires  a  long  and  care3 
ful  case-work  process,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  quick  way  in  which  an  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  type  can  be  effected. 

The  question  of  placement  was  also  one 
which  required  consideration  on  a  very  indi¬ 
vidual  basis,  and  here  again  the  case-work 
method  had  much  to  offer  in  helping  the 
parents  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to 
whether  or  not  placement  was  a  suitable  plan 
for  their  particular  child. 

The  social  worker  had  knowledge  of  re¬ 
sources  for  child  care  and  for  the  blind  which 
the  parents  were  eager  to  discuss  at  certain 
times,  and  because  of  her  availability  in  the 
hospital  at  all  of  their  visits  they  were  able 
to  use  this  information  at  a  time  when  they 
were  ready  for  it. 

As  the  case-work  method  was  in  progress,  it 
was  evident  that  many  of  the  questions  raised 
were  on  specific  phases  of  child  training  and 
education  of  the  blind.  Since  the  medical 
social  worker  is  not  an  expert  in  either  of 
these  fields,  advice  was  sought  from  outside 
sources  in  these  areas.  A  review  of  local  com¬ 
munity  resources  revealed  little  in  the  way  of 
organized  help  which  could  be  used  by  the 
parents  while  the  child  remained  in  his  own 
home.  Nursery  school  teachers  for  home  in¬ 
struction  were  not  available,  and  many  chil¬ 
dren  lived  in  sections  where  day  nursery 
school  care  was  not  accessible. 

No  agency  for  the  blind  could  be  found 
which  was  organized  to  offer  consistent, 
regular,  home  visiting  over  a  period  of  time 
long  enough  to  give  the  mothers  a  sense  of 
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security  about  handling  new  problems  as  they 
developed  and  changes  as  they  occurred  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  child.  After 
consultation  with  various  persons  concerned 
with  the  care  of  children  and  treatment  of 
the  blind,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  agreed  to  carry 
out  a  summer  school  project  for  a  group  of 
mothers  and  their  children  to  see  what  could 
be  offered  to  the  mothers  in  an  educational 
way  which  might  be  helpful.  In  preparation 
for  the  lectures  at  the  school,  information  and 
suggestions  were  secured  from  educators  in 
the  field  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  from  the 
medical  and  children’s  fields,  respectively. 

The  summer  school  held  in  June,  1945,  has 
already  been  described  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
in  Outloo\for  the  Blind ,  for  September,  1945. 
It  is  mentioned  here  to  show  a  second  method 
initiated  by  the  medical  social  worker  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  parents 
for  assistance.  The  summer  school  project  sup¬ 
plemented  the  case-work  approach  and  gave 
valuable  help  in  both  specific  and  intangible 
ways.  Dr.  Terry,  through  the  lecture  method, 
was  able  to  give  a  picture  to  parents  of  the 
total  implications  of  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
Following  this  careful  and  detailed  interpre¬ 
tation,  parents  realized  more  fully  than  previ¬ 
ously  that  the  children  would  be  legally  blind 
and  that  medicine  could  offer  no  hope  for 
improvement  beyond  that  classification. 

The  mothers  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
summer  school  to  exchange  opinions  with 
mothers  facing  similar  problems,  which  seemed 
to  lessen  tension  within  themselves.  They 
could  also  compare  their  children  in  terms  of 
development  with  other  children  similarly 
handicapped.  While  psychological  tests  were 
not  attempted  on  the  children,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  psychologist,  did  observe  the  children 
as  part  of  his  study  in  building  up  a  test  for 
measurement  of  the  preschool  blind  child,  and 
his  opinions  on  their  development  gave  re¬ 
assurance  to  the  parents. 

The  lectures  covered  many  phases  of  child 


training,  and  contained  much  practical  infor¬ 
mation.  Free  discussion  and  questions  were 
encouraged  concerning  both  the  physical  and 
emotional  development  of  the  child,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  young  child  to  his  mother. 
The  effects  of  separation  of  the  mother  and 
child  were  also  discussed.  The  subject  of 
“blindisms”  was  one  on  which  satisfactory 
help  could  not  be  offered,  but  emphasis  was 
placed  on  stimulation  of  the  child  to  activities 
outside  of  himself,  rather  than  concentration 
on  correction  of  the  “blindisms.” 

The  objectivity  of  the  teachers,  and  others 
handling  the  children,  toward  blindness,  plus 
the  factual  information  gained  about  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  and  facilities  for  care  of  the 
blind,  in  the  setting  of  Perkins  Institution, 
created  a  broader  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
the  blind  child  than  was  accomplished  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  parents  individually.  The  nursery 
school  conducted  for  the  children,  which  the 
mothers  could  observe,  demonstrated  how 
much  a  child  could  accomplish  when  given  the 
attention  and  stimulation  he  needed.  It  also 
showed  how  quickly  the  child  could  relate  to 
other  children  if  given  that  opportunity,  and 
how  he  could  be  encouraged  toward  inde¬ 
pendent  activity. 

The  social  worker’s  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  two  methods — i.e.,  the  case-work,  and 
group-work  approach — were  that  both  meth¬ 
ods  had  value,  and  supplemented  each  other, 
but  that  the  case-work  approach  is  basic,  and 
that  the  group  plan  would  not  have  been 
effective  without  it.  Throughout  the  planning 
for  the  summer  school  project,  the  medical 
social  worker  was  interpreting  to  the  mothers 
the  purpose  of  the  course;  asking  for  their 
suggestions  in  preparation  for  selecting  topics 
for  discussion;  and,  with  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  at  Perkins  Institution,  was  interpret¬ 
ing  to  the  speakers  and  nursery  school  teachers 
the  needs  of  the  parents  and  the  nature  of 
their  problems.  In  addition,  both  the  medical 
social  worker  and  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  at  Perkins  Institution  were  in  resi- 
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dence  during  the  entire  course,  and  were 
available  for  consultation  when  a  mother 
wished  to  discuss  the  problems  of  her  own 
child  in  relation  to  material  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  speakers.  The  medical  social 
worker  was  also  the  link  between  the  patients 
and  the  doctor,  and  the  parents  recognized  in 
her  a  person  who  knew  the  medical  problems 
of  the  children,  as  well  as  one  who  had  sought 
this  resource  for  them. 

The  summer  school  project,  while  present¬ 
ing  many  excellent  results,  by  no  means  pro¬ 
vides  the  solution  for  all  the  parents  who  need 
assistance.  Those  who  attended  the  course 
were  probably  the  ones  most  able  to  leave 
their  homes  and  their  other  children.  In  some 
cases,  environmental  difficulties  prevented  at¬ 
tendance  and,  in  others,  the  mothers  made  no 
reply  to  the  invitations,  although  they  had 
expressed  need  for  help  in  various  areas.  In 
fact,  from  the  social  worker’s  point  of  view, 
parents  with  the  most  serious  problems  showed 
least  interest  in  attending  the  course. 

Although  study  of  the  medical  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  preschool  blind  child  is  still  in 
progress,  some  general  impressions  have  thus 
far  resulted  from  a  year’s  study: 

1.  There  is  a  decided  lack  of  community 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  preschool 
blind  schild. 

2.  Parents  of  the  preschool  blind  are  des¬ 
perately  in  need  of  skilled  case-work  assistance 
to  handle  their  own  reactions  to  blindness 
before  they  can  deal  effectively  with  the  child. 

3.  Preschool  blind  children  should  remain 
in  their  own  homes  whenever  possible.  This  is 
consistent  with  current  thinking  on  the  need 
for  all  children  to  have  the  security  of  their 
family  groups.  The  blind  child  needs  every 
opportunity  to  establish  warm  family  relation¬ 


ships,  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  belonging  to 
his  family  group,  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
adjustment  to  life  as  a  competent  member  of 
society.  LTmecessary  separation  from  his 
parents  at  an  early  age  seems  to  threaten  the 
development  of  the  child's  sense  of  security. 

4.  Parents  are  eager  for  the  advice  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  nursery  school  field  in  the  whole 
area  of  training  and  development.  The  ade¬ 
quate  assistance  of  a  nursery  school  teacher  to 
the  mothers  in  their  homes  is  essential  if  the 
mothers  are  to  feel  adequate  and  secure  in 
training  the  child. 

5.  The  preschool  blind  child  needs  com¬ 
panionship  with  other  children,  preferably 
with  seeing  children.  The  tendency  in  the  past 
to  segregate  blind  children  should  be  seriously 
considered  in  terms  of  the  child’s  need  to  de¬ 
velop  the  capacity  to  live  in  a  seeing  world. 
Little  experimentation  has  been  done  on  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  blind  children  in 
nursery  schools  for  seeing  children.  This  should 
be  further  attempted  and  the  results  carefully 
evaluated. 

6.  The  field  of  child  care  has  much  to  offer 
to  medical  social  workers  and  workers  in  the 
field  of  the  blind  on  the  general  understanding 
of  the  handicapped  child.  Children’s  centers 
which  would  be  available  for  study  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  preschool  blind  child  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  physical,  mental,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  social  development,  would  be  of 
great  value  in  giving  guidance  to  parents  in 
their  very  difficult  situations.  There  is  op¬ 
portunity  both  for  those  whose  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  the  care  of  the  blind,  and  those  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  care  of  children, 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  this,  at  present, 
rather  neglected  group  of  children — the  pre¬ 
school  blind. 


CONSISTENCY  IN  WORLD  USE  OF  BRAILLE: 

SYMMETRY  OF  SOUND  VERSUS  A  PATTERN  ON  PAPER 
LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


Louis  Braille’s  six  dots  with  their  63  per¬ 
mutations  provide  an  extraordinarily  effective 
single  script  in  which  to  express  every  one  of 
the  world’s  languages.  In  this  respect  the  blind 
community  is  definitely  one  up  on  those  who 
see,  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  this  advantage  has  not  been 
made  full  use  of.  The  chief  reason  appears  to 
be  the  conflict  between  two  of  its  principles 
as  originally  laid  down  for  European  braille, 
namely: 

A.  The  teaching  value  of  Braille’s  sym¬ 
metry  in  his  seven-line  setout;  or 

B.  The  virtue  of  each  symbol  retaining  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  sound  value  in  every 
language  as  far  as  practicable. 

Pioneers  of  small  scattered  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Africa  and  Asia,  mostly  missionaries, 
in  “braillising”  the  local  languages,  have  some¬ 
times  plumped  for  “A”  and  sometimes  for 
“B.” 

For  purposes  of  brevity,  we  shall  call  the 
codes  planned  under  system  “A,”  “Scrambled 
Brailles.”  That  is  to  say,  Braille’s  signs  are 
there  all  right,  but  they  have  been  given 
sounds  different  from  their  original  ones. 

In  the  late  1800’s,  two  groups  in  the  United 
States  had  a  shot  at  this  kind  of  thing,  and 
vast  numbers  of  embossed  books,  years  of 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
blind  victims,  and  many  tempers  were  lost 
before  sanity  prevailed. 


In  this  article,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  head  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  Hostel  for  Indian  War-Blinded,  at  Dehra  Dun, 
India,  discusses  braille  in  the  light  of  an  “international 
code.” 


In  London,  in  1932,  the  final  victory  of 
Standard  English  Braille  was  won.  Standard 
English  Braille,  which  represents  the  practical 
application  of  the  original  French  Braille  to 
the  English  tongue,  is  a  uniform  code  common 
to  the  whole  English-speaking  world  and  a 
triumph  of  good  sense  and  compromise. 

Those  who,  in  these  days,  scramble  braille 
under  system  “A,”  do  so  with  the  best  of  in¬ 
tentions,  but  are  unaware  of  the  tragic  in¬ 
efficiency  and  heavy  losses  such  adventures 
have  meant  in  the  past. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  quite  clear  as 
to  what  the  term  “Scrambled  Braille”  implies, 
it  may  be  explained  that  we  would  have  an 
exact  parallel  if  we  put  the  letters  of  the 
sighted  Roman  alphabet  into  a  hat  and  said 
that  in  future  we  would  give  the  sound  of  the 
letter  “A”  to  the  first  letter  we  pulled  out  of 
the  hat,  the  sound  of  “B”  to  the  second,  and 
so  on.  Let  us  suppose  that  “Q”  comes  out 
first,  “E”  second,  and  “R”  third.  Following 
up  our  interesting  plan  to  give  new  sounds  to 
all  our  old  familiar  letters,  we  now  proceed  to 
spell  the  old  word  “CAB”  with  the  new  letters 
“RQE.”  You  will,  of  course,  find  it  a  trifle 
difficult  at  first,  but  presumably  one  gets  used 
to  most  things  if  one  persists  long  enough; 
and  in  the  end  you  may  perhaps  feel  that  the 
mental  effort  has  been  worth  while.  That  is 
what  is  meant  by  “Scrambled  Braille.”  In 
India  one  doesn’t  order  scrambled  eggs;  the 
local  term  is  “Rumble  Tumble.”  One  says, 
“Rumble  Tumble  eggs,  please.”  This  term 
would  do,  too,  for  these  topsy-turvy  brailles. 

A  scrambled  braille  for  an  oriental  language 
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is  as  muddling  for  the  blind  student  learning 
a  language  outside  the  limited  scope  of  his 
own  special  braille  as  the  effect  of  our  example 
of  scrambling  the  word  “CAB”  would  be  to 
the  sighted  English  reader.  Take  the  simple 
Hindi  word  “Sahib”  which  has  now  been 
absorbed  into  the  English  language.  In 
oriental  braille  (a  scrambled  system)  it  would 
read:  Dots  1-6,  dot  i,  dots  1-2-3,  dots  r'4» 
and  dots  3'4'5'6,  which,  in  Standard  English 
Braille,  stand  for  ch,  a,  l,  c  and  ing,  making 
the  word  “chairing”  If  the  Hindi  braille,  how¬ 
ever,  were  based  on  the  international  system, 
this  word  would  be  spelled  both  in  Hindi  and 
in  English  with  precisely  the  same  braille 
signs,  namely:  s,  a,  h ,  i,  b. 

Following  system  “B”  is  fairly  simple.  First 
of  all,  the  pioneer  planner  of  a  braille  for  a 
new  language,  say  Gurkhali,  takes  its  alphabet 
and  selects  the  letters  whose  sounds  cor¬ 
respond,  or  almost  correspond,  with  sounds 
associated  with  standard  braille  signs,  and 
allots  those  signs  accordingly.  All  oriental 
scripts  contain  more  characters  than  the 
Roman.  Frequently  they  contain  single  sym¬ 
bols  for  sounds  which  take  two  Roman  letters 
to  represent  them,  but  which,  in  Standard 
English  Braille,  are  also  represented  by  a  single 
sign.  Thus,  Standard  English  Braille  already 
contains  single  characters  which  represent 
exactly,  or  nearly  so,  the  sound  values  of  many 
oriental  written  characters.  In  a  number  of 
Indian  alphabets,  for  example,  there  are  single 
characters  representing  the  Roman  com¬ 
pounds  ch,  sh,  th ,  ar ,  ow ,  on.  As  these  are 
already  represented  in  Standard  Braille  by 
single  signs,  our  next  step  would  naturally  be 
to  allot  the  same  signs  to  them  in  our  Gurkhali 
example. 

Most  oriental  languages,  however,  have  a 
number  of  characters  to  which  there  is  no 
corresponding  sound  covered  by  the  signs  of 
either  Grade  I  or  Grade  II  Braille.  Our  third 
step,  therefore,  consists  of  giving  these  sounds 
signs  which  are  of  necessity  more  or  less 
arbitrary  so  far  as  their  association  with  inter¬ 


national  braille  is  concerned,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  these  signs  are  standard  to 
the  languages  within  which  such  sounds  or 
characters  are  common,  and  that  due  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  such  factors  as  ease  of 
reading,  frequency  value,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  some  languages  have  very  fine 
gradations  in  pronunciation,  so  fine,  indeed, 
that  they  are  quite  indistinguishable  in  every¬ 
day  use,  though  the  pundit,  esthete,  and  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  insist  on  their  being  written 
differently  in  the  script.  Thus,  for  example, 
Urdu  has  four  “s”  sounds  and  four  “z” 
sounds.  Such  situations  may  best  be  met,  per¬ 
haps,  by  allotting  the  standard  “s”  and  “z” 
braille  signs  to  the  ones  in  commonest  use, 
distinguishing  the  others  by  compounds  of  the 
“s”  or  “z”  with  preceding  accent  signs. 

The  result  is  a  braille,  the  symbols  of  which 
have  more  or  less  sound  values  which  are 
recognizably  akin  to  the  original,  and  now  in¬ 
ternational,  braille  of  the  world.  Thus,  braille 
scripts,  designed  on  this  system,  can  usually 
be  pronounced  with  fair  accuracy  by  any 
blind  reader  who  has  been  trained  in  an  inter¬ 
national  type  of  braille.  Of  course,  until  he 
sets  out  to  learn  the  other  language,  he  will 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  can 
pronounce,  but  in  helping  him  to  master  the 
second  language,  it  is  a  factor  of  immense 
assistance  that  its  braille  symbols  should  have 
the  same  sound  values  as  those  of  his  mother 
tongue. 

“Scrambling”  presumably  had  its  origin  in 
the  respect  school  teachers  had  for  Louis 
Braille’s  seven-line  symmetry  which  he  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  in  teaching  elementary  pupils 
“braillised”  Roman.  The  additional  “w”  in 
our  English  alphabet  threw  this  system  a  little 
out  of  plumb  in  our  braille.  How  much  Louis 
Braille  contemplated  the  ultimate  “braillis- 
ing”  of  all  the  world’s  major  languages  is  not 
known,  but  if  he  had  been  asked  whether  he 
wished  each  individual  sign  to  stand  for  nearly 
the  same  sound  in  every  language,  or  whether 
he  wanted  the  seven-line  symmetry  to  be 
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applied  rigidly  to  every  alphabet,  whatever 
its  sound  sequence,  it  is  certain  that  his  logical 
mind  would  have  chosen  the  first  course. 

In  the  unco-ordinated  application  of  his 
code  to  the  distant  languages  of  the  world,  it 
was  inevitable  that  these  differences  should 
have  arisen.  In  most  cases  the  wrecking  of  the 
principle  of  “the  same  sign  for  the  same 
sound”  has  been  due  to  the  overstressing  of 
Louis  Braille’s  symmetrical  pattern.  If  we 
apply  his  order  of  letters  to  the  normal 
sequence  of  the  alphabet  being  “braillised,” 
we  cannot  avoid  playing  “Old  Harry”  with 
all  sound  relationship.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  sound  relationship  is  by  far  the  more 
important  consideration,  but  for  those  who 
feel  that  the  seven-line  order  is  important,  a 
compromise  is  open.  The  braille  symmetry  can 
be  kept  intact,  but  the  normal  alphabetical 
sequence  of  the  letters  has  to  be  rearranged. 
Under  modern  teaching  methods,  this  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  To  achieve  unity 
in  India,  for  example,  such  a  compromise  has 
to  be  resorted  to  between  the  alphabets  of  the 
two  major  language  groups,  Indo- Aryan  and 
Perso-Arabic,  the  sound  sequences  of  whose 
alphabets  differ  so  radically. 

To  British  and  American  braille  readers  the 
use  of  the  international  system  in  the  “brail- 
lising”  of  African  and  Asiatic  alphabets  is  of 
but  slight  interest.  That  interest  is  confined 
to  the  few  blind  teachers,  British,  American, 
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and  continental,  who  labor  as  lonely  pioneers 
in  small  and  struggling  schools  in  India,  China, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  so  on.  While  few  western 
readers  want  to  learn  or  read  an  oriental  lan¬ 
guage,  many  of  the. blind  people  in  Asia  and 
Africa  are  compelled  by  realistic  necessity  to 
acquire  English,  or  some  other  European  lan¬ 
guage,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  an  adequate 
store  of  braille  literature,  as  well  as  to  have 
command  of  the  world’s  major  media  of  com¬ 
merce  or  science.  Within  these  two  great 
continents,  also,  classical  and  religious  study 
demand  that  many  shall  have  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  or  Sanskrit  in  addition  to 
their  mother  tongues.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
understood  how  great  a  help  it  is  to  them  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  international  sound  values 
should  apply  to  each  sign. 

We  blind  people  of  the  world  should  cash 
in  upon  the  advantages  which  Louis  Braille’s 
extraordinarily  efficient  63'sign  script  gives  us. 
Adhered  to  in  its  modified  standard  form,  it 
is  a  truly  international  code  which  seeing 
people  can  well  envy  us.  Let  us  reap  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  order  to  do  this,  may  we  ask  our 
sighted  friends,  whenever  they  have  a  finger 
in  the  shaping  of  a  braille  for  a  new  language, 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  up  the 
garden  path  of  symmetrical  pattern.  Vertical 
and  horizontal  symmetries  are  very  nice  in 
their  way,  but  it  is  symmetry  of  sound  which  is 
the  real  factor  in  international  braille. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR  BLIND  MEETING 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Workshops  affiliated  with  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  on  December 
6  and  7  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  to 
elect  a  new  Advisory  Committee  and  discuss 
general  problems. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  N.I.B.  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  representatives  attending  this 
meeting;  however,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
continue  this  practice  at  this  time.  It  is  hoped 


that  workshops  will  be  able  to  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  attend  the  meeting  nevertheless. 

The  Broom  Manufacturers  Association  is 
holding  its  annual  convention  at  the  same 
hotel  on  December  8,  9  and  10. 

As  hotels  in  Chicago  are  extremely  crowded, 
those  who  plan  on  attending  this  meeting  are 
urged  to  write  the  Hotel  Sherman  immedi¬ 
ately  for  reservations,  and  also  to  notify  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


♦  93  Newry  Street 

Banbridge 
County  Down 
North  Ireland 
May  2,  1946 

Dear  Sir : 

My  cousin,  Robert  A.  Maclean,  318 — 74 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  sent  me  a 
book  by  Mrs.  Alice  Bretz,  I  Begin  Again ,  from 
the  pages  of  which  I  got  the  address  of  your 
organization. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
work  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  blind  of  the 
rural  districts  in  Northern  Ireland. 

My  husband  is  a  country  doctor,  and 
through  his  work,  in  which  I  have  always,  as 
a  nurse,  helped  him,  I  came  in  contact  with 
a  blind  patient  of  his  who  lost  her  sight  at  40 
and  almost  had  a  nervous  collapse  because  of 
this  tragedy  of  blindness. 

One  Sunday  evening  my  husband  and  I 
were  listening  to  the  radio  to  an  appeal  by  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales  (now  the  Duke  of 
Windsor)  for  wireless  sets  for  the  blind,  and 
my  husband  suddenly  said:  “Get  your  pen 
and  write  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  a  set  for  Ellen”  (his  blind  patient).  I 
did  so  then  and  there,  and  in  a  few  days  a  set 
arrived  from  Belfast  which  I  had  erected  for 
her.  It  was  the  saving  of  her  reason. 

Eventually,  the  news  of  this  special  wireless 
set  for  the  blind  spread  over  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict.  In  a  short  time,  I  was  besieged  with 
applicants  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and 
soon  had  between  60  and  70  sets  going  in  our 
own  county  and  into  County  Armagh.  I  heard 
so  many  pitiful  stories  from  the  relatives  of 
blind  people  about  their  utter  loneliness  and 
the  long,  weary,  dark  hours  they  had  to 
struggle  through,  that  I  began  to  wonder  if 


more  could  not  be  done  than  getting  wireless 
sets  for  them.  I  think  there  must  be  something 
in  telepathy  after  all,  as  a  gentleman — blind 
himself — in  Belfast,  Mr.  William  Sweeney, 
was  thinking  along  similar  lines.  He  had  heard 
of  all  these  wireless  sets  being  sent  to  Countv 
Down  by  the  Belfast  agent  for  the  “Wireless 
for  the  Blind,”  and  in  a  short  time  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Norah  Lyttle,  called  on  me  one  day  and 
asked  for  my  list  of  blind  people  in  the  country 
district  surrounding  Banbridge,  a  town  of 
5,000  population.  She  said  she  had  been  sent 
by  a  blind  gentleman,  Mr.  Herbert  Quin, 
B.L.,  who  wanted  to  found  an  association  for 
the  rural  blind  called  the  Blind  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  of  Northern  Ireland,  and 
she  wanted  me  to  set  the  ball  rolling  by  form¬ 
ing  the  first  center  and  committee  in  Ban- 
bridge. 

I  am,  domestically,  a  busy  woman,  and  at 
first  the  venture  seemed  stupendous,  but  I 
had  courage  and  health  to  back  it  up.  In  less 
than  no  time  I  had  collected  my  chairman  and 
committee,  and  we  had  our  first  meeting  in 
a  room  over  a  fruit  shop  in  January,  1939. 
Then,  we  only  had  Mrs.  Norah  Lyttle,  who  is 
still  our  North  Ireland  organizer,  and  who 
embarked  alone  on  this  gargantuan  task.  War 
broke  out  that  spring  and  she  still  struggled 
on.  By  degrees,  she  got  a  headquarters  going  in 
Belfast  with  herself  as  organizer  and  two  home 
teachers  who  were  trained  in  braille,  Moon, 
typewriting  and  handicraft,  and  were  certified 
from  the  London  College  for  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Blind.  These  girls  did  colossal  work  on 
ordinary  push  bicycles  and  on  foot,  visiting 
the  blind,  and  teaching  them  in  their  own 
homes  in  obscure  parts  of  the  country  and 
often  in  mountain  districts.  Their  task  was 
extremely  arduous. 
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The  work  kept  on  expanding  during  the 
war,  till  now  there  are  2,000  blind  under  our 
care,  all  over  Ulster;  our  organizer,  Mrs. 
Lyttle,  and  under  her,  3  supervisors;  12  home 
teachers;  and  an  equipment  manageress  who 
buys  in  all  the  wicker,  rug  wool,  etc.,  for  the 
handicrafts  and  gives  it  out  to  the  teachers. 
These  all  work  from  our  headquarters  at  41 
Royal  Avenue,  Belfast. 

Recently  we  have  supplied  six  motorcycles 
(one  between  every  two  teachers)  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $1,500,  and  to  clear  off  a  bank  over¬ 
draft,  we  organized  April  6  to  13  as  Blind 
People’s  Week,  when  many  towns  and  villages 
in  Northern  Ireland  made  special  efforts  to 
raise  funds  to  stabilize  the  finances  of  the 
parent  association.  In  Banbridge  district  alone 
we  raised  $1,700  during  that  week,  some  of  it 
through  collecting  a  large  number  of  corn 
syrup  tins  which  we  converted  into  attractive 
money  boxes  and  decorated  with  a  label  of 
daffodils  (our  emblem)  and  our  slogan:  “Help 
the  Blind  to  Help  Themselves.” 

Hoping  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  this 
description  of  an  organization  which  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  helping  the  blind  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  of  Northern  Ireland, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Daisy  C.  Boyd 
Honorary  Secretary 
Banbridge  Branch,  B.  W.  A. 


Dr.  George  E.  Zilbach,  dentist,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  made  by 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  managing  director  of  the 
home.  Dr.  Zilbach,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Society  (Kings  County  Branch), 
and  the  New  York  University  Dental  School, 
has  been  practicing  dentistry  in  Brooklyn  for 
21  years. 


LUCY  A.  GOLDTHWAITE 
AWARDED  MIGEL  MEDAL 

At  a  ceremony  held  in  the  Helen  Keller 
Room  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  on  October  8,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Gold- 
thwaite,  of  New  York  City,  was  presented 
with  the  Migel  Medal,  which  js  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  some  individual  recognized  to  have 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  blind. 
Miss  Goldthwaite,  as  most  readers  of  the 
Outlook  know,  is  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Braille  Book  Review ,  was  for  a  time  editor  of 
Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  and  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  library  work  for  the  blind.  Under  her  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Library  for  the  Blind  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  was  developed  into  the 
largest  and  best  organized  collection  of  books 
for  the  blind  in  the  country.  Through  its  un- 
usual  collections  of  braille  music  and  textbooks 
for  blind  students,  it  served  with  distinction 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Through  the 
group  of  volunteer  braille  transcribers  trained 
by  the  Library,  it  enabled  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  students,  blind  professional  people, 
and  others  interested  in  special  subjects  to 
obtain  in  braille  reading  matter  not  otherwise 
available  to  them. 

Miss  Goldthwaite’s  enthusiasm  for  her 
work  and  her  sincere  interest  in  blind  people 
made  her  welcome  newr  developments  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  reading  for  the  blind.  She 
was  an  active  participant  in  discussions  on  the 
relative  merits  of.  various  systems  of  embossed 
printing  for  the  blind,  and  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  international  system  of  braille  which 
was  finally  adopted.  She  recognized  imme¬ 
diately  the  great  value  of  the  Talking  Book 
and  its  opportunities  for  bringing  information 
and  entertainment  to  all  blind  people  and 
especially  to  the  older  and  lonely  blind  person 
who  might  be  unable  to  make  use  of  braille 
as  a  reading  medium. 

To  help  blind  people  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  books  to  be  borrowed  from  their 
libraries,  she  was  instrumental  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Braille  Book  Review,  worked  to 
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get  the  money  for  its  publication,  and  served, 
and  still  serves,  as  its  first  and  only  editor. 
Blind  people  have  found  the  short  book  notes 
in  the  magazine  invaluable  and  have  enjoyed 
the  literary  discussions  and  the  biographical 
sketches  that  she  selects  with  such  care  for 
each  issue. 

Miss  Goldthwaite  in  her  field  is  a  recognized 
authority  of  national  and  international  stand¬ 
ing.  She  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind;  she  served  for  several  terms 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Work 
with  the  Blind  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  she  is  an  American  director  of 
the  Moon  Society  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  England.  She  was  an 
American  delegate  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  in 

W31- 

It  might  be  said  that  few  people  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  have  been 
so  universally  loved  by  and  also  commanded 
such  respect  from  all  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  In  her  they  felt  they  had  a  true 
friend  and  a  valiant  defender  whenever  some¬ 
one  was  needed  to  do  battle  in  their  cause. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  Migel  Medal 
since  its  first  presentation  in  1937  have  been: 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt, 
Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Louis  W.  Rodenberg, 
Henry  Ford  III,  Misses  Florence  and  Georgia 
Trader,  and  John  B.  Curtis. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  which  chose 
Miss  Goldthwaite  as  this  year’s  recipient  of 
the  medal  consists  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller, 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  and 
M.  C.  Migel. 


“Pity  makes  us  feel  for  people;  sympathy 
teaches  us  to  feel  with  them.” — From  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind. 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  founder  and 
former  president  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  died 
on  Sunday,  September  8,  at  her  home  in  New 
York  City,  after  a  brief  illness.  She  was  sixty 
years  of  age. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Eustis  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Custis  Harrison, 
for  many  years  provost  of  the  University  *of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen 
Nixon  Wain  Harrison.  It  was  in  1921  that  Mrs. 
Eustis  founded  “Fortunate  Fields,”  a  dog¬ 
breeding  experimental  establishment  at  Ve- 
vey,  Switzerland,  where  the  mental  capacity 
of  dogs  and  their  working  capacity  in  relation 
to  their  service  to  men  were  studied.  In  1927, 
Mrs.  Eustis  became  interested  in  work  which 
was  being  done  in  Europe  in  the  instruction 
of  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind,  and  contri¬ 
buted  an  article  on  the  subject  to  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  As  a  result  of  that  article,  a 
young  American,  who  was  blind,  went  to 
Fortunate  Fields  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  a 
guide  dog.  The  experiment  proved  highly 
successful,  and  after  her  return  to  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Eustis  founded  The  Seeing  Eye 
organization  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and 
personally  trained  many  of  the  dogs  who  later 
became  guides  to  the  blind.  The  movement 
became  nationally  famous,  and  in  1936  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  awarded 
to  her  its  gold  medal  for  “distinguished  service 
to  humanity.”  Mrs.  Eustis  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  The  Seeing  Eye  only  two  years 
ago. 


Valentin  Hauy,  inventor  of  printing  in 
raised  characters  for  the  blind,  got  his  idea 
while  watching  a  blind  Viennese  pianist  play 
entirely  by  touch. — Graphic  Arts  Monthly. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

Edited  by  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 


A.A.W.B.  TO  MEET  IN  1947 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  replies  sent  to 
the  Secretary-General  in  response  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  made  of  all  members  as  to  their  prefer¬ 
ence  in  respect  to  the  proper  steps  to  take 
following  the  postponement  of  the  21st  bien¬ 
nial  convention,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
last  June,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  all  the 
factors  involved  in  trying  to  arrange  for  a 
convention  later  in  the  year,  the  Executive 
Committee  concluded  that  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  solution  and  the  one  which  would 
probably  meet  with  widest  approval,  would 
be  to  abandon  any  further  plans  for  a  meeting 
this  year. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  hold  a  biennial  convention  in  the 
summer  of  1947,  and  it  would  not  seem  logical 
to  try  to  run  a  convention  in  November  and 
another  next  summer. 

Members  and  others  interested  should, 
therefore,  please  take  note  that  there  will  not 
be  a  convention  this  year.  They  should  also 
please  note  that  the  next  biennial  convention 
will  open  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Monday  evening, 
June  16,  1947,  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  and  that  it  will  run  through  June 
19  or  20.  Further  details  will  be  supplied  to 
all  members  in  due  course. 

The  La  Salle  Hotel  will  re-open  within  the 
next  few  months,  by  which  time  it  will  have 
been  completely  renovated  and  modernized, 
and  members  are  assured  that  everything  will 
be  done  to  provide  for  their  comfort  and  well¬ 
being. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  convention  may  be 
made  of  the  Secretary-General,  at  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  n,  New  York,  but  should, 


where  possible,  be  delayed  until  the  turn  of 
the  year,  by  which  time  all  members  will  have 
received  a  general  bulletin  outlining  plans  for 
the  meeting. 

AWARD  OF  CERTIFICATES 
TO  HOME  TEACHERS 

The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  its  second  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers.* 

The  Class  I  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
following  home  teachers  who  have  completed 
all  necessary  requirements: 

CLASS  I  CERTIFICATE 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Miss  Marie  Busch,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Gilmartin,  New  York,  New 
York 

Mr.  Ben  H.  Howell,  Kirkwood,  Missouri 
Miss  Jodie  M.  Jackson,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida 

Mrs.  Mary  Albertson  Quigg,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Miss  Regina  Sandman,  New  York,  New  York 
Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas 

Miss  Dora  Isabelle  Tolle,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri 

Mrs.  Marianna  Webb,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Mrs.  Grace  Speak  Williams,  Joplin,  Missouri 

The  Service  Certificate  for  Home  Teachers, 
which  was  created  as  a  recognition  for  those 
home  teachers  who  have  twenty  or  more  years 

*The  first  award  of  certificates  was  announced  in  the 
December,  1945,  issue  of  Outlook,  for  the  Blind. 
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of  meritorious  service,  was  awarded  to  the 
following  home  teachers: 

SERVICE  CERTIFICATE 

Miss  Anna  Abrams,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Anderson,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
<Mr.  George  C.  Bailey,  Seattle,  Washington 
'  Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mr.  Patrick  Brooks,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Bertha  Brough,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Miss  Mary  E.  Cain,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Charles  Comstock,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Curran,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Theresa  DeFrances,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Miss  A.  Fisher,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada 
Miss  Cora  A.  Fitton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Utica,  Ill. 

Miss  Mary  Eunice  French,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Louis  Furman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Stella  Hamilton,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Richmond,  Va. 
Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Miss  Sadie  Jacobs,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Niels  C.  Johannesen,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Anna  J.  Johnson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Mary  Carroll  Lau  Fer,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Mrs.  Hazel  Lemke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Leonard,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Miss  Margaret  Liggett,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Mack,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Mack,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Miss  Pearl  McGibbons,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Miss  Catharine  J.  Morrison,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Miss  Ethel  Morrison,  Spokane,  Washington 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Myers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Oehm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Miss  Clara  A.  M.  Pearson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Miss  Josephine  Peters,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Nora  Racine,  Eastview,  Ont.,  Canada 
Miss  Adaline  Ruenzi,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rusk,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Schuerer,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Estelle  Selover,  Jackson  Heights,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  Alice  Tank,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Mary  A.  Thompson,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Hattie  Wills,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Miss  Theresa  Wood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Aletha  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Board  of  Certification  expresses  its 
sincere  congratulations  to  these  professional 
workers  in  our  field,  and  extends  best  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  their  work. 

The  Board  concludes  with  this  announce¬ 
ment  its  action  on  the  award  of  Service 
Certificates. 

Home  teachers  who  desire  to  file  application 
for  a  Class  I  or  a  Class  II  Certificate  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so  by  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Board,  c/o  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Gwen  Hardin 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Secretary 


NOTICE 

From  tim.e  to  time  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  sends  out  informative  bulle¬ 
tins  regarding  national  legislation  in  behalf  of 
the  blind.  These  bulletins  are  sent  free  of  . 
charge  to  blind  people  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  especially  to  those  who  would  like  to 
co-operate  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  desir¬ 
able  legislation.  If  you  would  like  to  receive 
these  bulletins,  please  address  a  post  card  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York, 
asking  to  be  placed  on  its  legislative  mailing 
list. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


more  about  interval  timers.  “Mark- 
Time”  interval  timers  which  ring  a  bell  at  the 
end  of  a  desired  period  are  now  available.  Two 
models  are  currently  being  stocked — one  for 
thirty  minutes  maximum,  and  one  for  sixty 
minutes.  The  dials  are  about  2}^  inches  in 
diameter.  The  thirty-minute  model  has  braille 
dots  at  each  minute,  and  double  braille  dots 
every  five  minutes.  The  sixty -minute  model 
has  single  braille  dots  at  2J4J  minutes,  double 
braille  dots  at  five  minutes,  and  triple  braille 
dots  at  fifteen,  thirty,  and  forty-five  minutes. 
In  operation,  the  pointer  knob  is  turned  in  a 
clockwise  direction  past  the  five-minute  mark 
and  then  set,  by  turning  it  backwards  or 
further  forwards  to  the  desired  setting.  The 
device  ticks  until  the  time  is  past  and  then 
rings  a  bell.  The  price  of  each  model  is  $2.50, 
postpaid. 

In  physical  appearance,  these  timers  re¬ 
semble  small  alarm  clocks.  Another  model  will 
be  stocked  which,  instead  of  ringing  a  bell, 
will  turn  off  an  electric  switch.  These  may  be 
more  difficult  for  us  to  keep  in  stock.  Their 
price  will  be  $4.25.  _  ,• 

Still  another  model,  with  a  full  range  of 
only  sixty  seconds,  may  prove  useful  to  phy¬ 
siotherapists  and  others  having  occasion  to 
take  the  pulse  of  patients,  or  do  other  timing 
operations  covering  short  periods  of  time. 
None  of  these  has  yet  been  received,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  supply  will  be  on  hand  by  the 
time  this  appears  in  print.  They  will  sell  for 
$3.25,  postpaid. 

N 

postal  scales.  A  scale  known  as  the  Buddy 
Scale  is  now  on  the  market  and  can  readily  be 
adapted  for  use  by  the  blind.  It  consists  of  an 
aluminum  disc  suspended  from  a  ring.  A 


pointer  is  extended  from  the  arm  to  which 
the  ring  is  attached.  Slightly  to  the  right  of 
the  pointer  pivot,  another  arm  is  suspended, 
with  a  spring  clip  at  its  bottom  for  holding 
envelopes  and  a  hook  for  holding  small  par¬ 
cels.  The  four  inch  disc  is  pulled  up  by  the 
weight  of  the  letter  or  parcel  allowing  the 
pointer  to  indicate  the  weight  on  a  braille 
scale  carrying  a  dot  at  one  ounce,  another  at 
two,  and  so  on  up  to  six  ounces.  If  these  can 
be  secured  directly  from  the  manufacturer, 
the  price  will  probably  be  75^  postpaid. 
Otherwise,  the  price  will  be  $1.15. 

radio  analyzer  kits.  With  considerable 
effort,  it  has  been  possible  to  assemble  complete 
kits  for  the  Braille  Analyzer  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  Radio  Craft  for  March,  1946.  The 
price  of  this  kit  amounted  to  $25.00,  un¬ 
assembled.  The  kits  will  undoubtedly  be  sold 
out  by  the  time  this  appears,  and  subsequent 
kits  may  be  slightly  more  or  slightly  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Orders  may  be  placed  on  that  basis 
with  the  understanding  that  no  guarantee 
whatever  can  be  made  regarding  deliveries. 

liquid  measure.  A  satisfactory  device  for 
measuring  liquids  by  half  teaspoonsful  is  being 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Williams  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  3819  Wisconsin  Avenue,  St. 
Louis  18,  Missouri.  This  consists  of  a  glass 
cylinder  into  one  end  of  which  is  inserted  a 
rubber  bulb.  The  other  end  is  equipped  with 
a  rubber  cap  for  attaching  a  glass  tube.  If  the 
cylinder  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  mid¬ 
dle  finger  and  the  bulb  is  depressed  all  the 
way  with  the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  will  be  drawn  into  the 
syringe.  We  have  repeatedly  measured  half 
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and  whole  teaspoonsful,  as  well  as  tablespoons- 
ful  (six  fillings  of  the  syringe)  with  satisfactory 
results.  Orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  Mr. 
Williams.  The  price  is  $1.90. 

Mr.  Williams  has  another  model  in  stainless 
steel  with  variable  capacity,  but  we  have  not 
yet  seen  this,  since  production  is  being  de¬ 
layed  by  lack  of  materials. 

gas  lighters.  A  number  of  letters  have  come 
in  from  people  who  are  hesitant  about  lighting 
gas  stoves  and  particularly  gas  ovens.  We  are 
therefore  putting  in  a  small  stock  of  “Oval” 
gas  lighters,  a  product  of  Flint  Products  of 
Brooklyn.  This  lighter  is  something  like  a 
safety  pin,  seven  inches  long;  but  at  the 
“catch”  or  “pin”  end  it  is  equipped  with  a 
steel  file  and  a  flint.  The  gas  is  turned  on,  and 
the  arms  of  the  device  are  pressed  together. 
The  sparks  light  the  gas.  Similar  devices  have 
been  on  the  market  for  many  years.  A  major 
difficulty  was  that  the  flints  wore  out.  On  this 
model  the  flints  are  easily  replaceable.  A 
lighter  with  four  extra  flints  sells  for  25^, 
postpaid. 

headphones.  Through  the  good  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  a  substantial  supply  of  head¬ 
phones  has  been  made  available  for  use  by  the 
blind  in  connection  with  the  Talking  Book 
program.  These  are  magnetic  units,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Shure,  and  are  of  fairly  low  im¬ 
pedance.  They  are  equipped  with  leather- 
covered  headbands  and  sponge  rubber  ear 
cushions.  Unfortunately,  the  cords  are  too 
short  and  the  plugs  will  not  fit  the  Talking 
Book  phone  jacks.  However,  it  is  possible  for 
changes  to  be  made.  These,  together  with 
shipping,  make  the  price  75^.  The  original 
cost  was,  we  understand,  $10.00.  For  radio 
technicians,  radio  amateurs,  and  so  forth,  the 
sets  are  offered,  without  adaptation ,  for  25^  to 
cover  the  shipping  and  packing  costs. 

FLAMELESS  CIGARETTE  LIGHTERS.  Cigarette 
lighters  manufactured  by  Lektrolite  Corpora¬ 


tion  have  been  submitted  for  test  as  possibly 
useful  devices  for  the  blind.  When  the  lighter 
is  opened,  there  is  neither  flame  nor  heat.  The 
effective  element  consists  of  platinum-coated 
wire  sponge  which  has  the  property  of  gene¬ 
rating  heat  in  fumes  of  certain  materials. 

The  fumes  are  supplied  by  the  special 
lighter  fluid  with  which  the  lighters  are  filled. 
A  cigarette  is  simply  set  into  the  cup  at  the 
top  of  the  lighter  and  puffed  on.  After  three 
or  four  vigorous  puffs,  the  sponge  is  supposed 
to  glow  much  as  an  automobile  type  of  lighter 
glows,  except  that  the  Lektrolite  requires  no 
electricitv. 

j 

The  lighter  comes  in  various  models.  By  the 
time  this  appears  in  print,  our  investigation 
should  be  complete.  Write  for  information  and 
prices. 

TECHNICAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  TRANSACTIONS. 

Many  requests  have  been  received  for  bulle¬ 
tins  on  the  transactions  of  our  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Council.  We  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  many  feel  that  a  digest  of  the 
problems  discussed  at  the  weekly  meetings  of 
this  organization  would  prove  interesting.  If 
there,  is  sufficient  demand,  steps  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  put  out  a  periodical  leaflet. 


BLIND  GRADUATE 
RECEIVES  HONORS 

1 

Among  the  24  graduates  to  receive  Bachelor 
of  Law  degrees  at  the  Eighteenth  Commence¬ 
ment  of  John  Marshall  College  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
on  September  22,  was  Augusta  M.  Gentry,  of 
Jersey  .City,  who  has  been  blind  since  child¬ 
hood.  Not  only  did  Miss  Gentry  receive  a 
degree;  she  was  one  of  the  honor  students, 
and  recipient  of  the  dean’s  medal  for  “exhibit¬ 
ing  all  the  characteristics  and  virtues  of  a 
true  John  Marshall  student.” 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  courses  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
conducted  during  the  past  summer  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
assistant  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  were  attended  by  teachers  from 
nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
seminar  in  Problems  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  was  added  to  the  regular  course  ofler- 
ings,  and  a  class  in  reading  and  writing  grade 
two  braille,  involving  the  use  of  the  braille- 
writer,  was  offered  without  credit.  All  thoes 
present  have  learned  to  use  braille,  and  several 
of  the  seeing  teachers  can  read  it  with  their 
fingers. 

A  feature  of  the  summer  program  was  the 
Child  Development  Institute,  during  which 
the  students  demonstrated  methods  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  with  pupils  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  and  movies  depicting  work  with  the 
blind  were  shown.  Dr.  Potts  gave  two  public 
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lectures  at  the  L'niversity  during  the  summer. 
Miss  Olive  Peck,  supervisor  of  Braille  and 
Sight-saving  Classes  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools,  offered  courses  in  the  Nature  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  and  the  Education  of  the 
Partially-seeing  Child,  which  were  well  at¬ 
tended. 

This  program  is  not  only  affording  teachers 
in  our  residential  schools  and  braille  classes  a 
chance  to  improve  their  qualifications  by  sum¬ 
mer  study,  but  is  gradually  attracting  promis¬ 
ing  teachers  to  this  area  of  specialization.  It  is 
easv  to  place  any  of  the  students  who  do  not 
already  have  positions,  or  who  wish  to  better 
themselves. 

The  1946  summer  session  for  teachers  of 
blind  children  at  the  Horace  H.  Rackham 
School  of  Special  Education  in  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan  was  attended  bv  fourteen  teachers, 
many  of  them  members  or  prospective  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Florence  Smith,  instructor  of 
the  blind  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  conducted  a  demonstration  class  with 
six  visually  handicapped  children,  and  lec¬ 
tured  on  “Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind.” 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  research.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  served  as  instructor  in  a  course  entitled 
“Education  of  the  Blind.” 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle  offered  for  the  third 
summer  a  Training  Program  for  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  in  which  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  participated  by  making  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of  its  stall,  available  as 
visiting  instructor.  Mr.  George  Bailey  taught 
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“Fundamentals  of  Braille,”  and  Dr.  Lowen- 
feld,  “Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind,”  and 
“Problems  of  Blindness.”  The  program  offered 
by  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  is 
attracting  an  increasing  number  of  teachers 
every  year.  The  past  summer  session,  which 
extended  from  July  25  to  August  23,  had 
fifteen  students  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  from  Minnesota,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  from  Hawaii. 

The  Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  co-operation 
with  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Normal  College,  was  held  again  this 
year  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  from  June  17  to 
July  26. 

The  twenty-seven  students  who  attended 
included  three  from  Brazil,  one  from 
Canada,  and  one  from  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  ten  states.  Courses  included 
social  work,  educational  psychology,  causes  of 
blindness,  history  of  work  with  the  blind, 
and  a  braille  “workshop.”  A  class  in  Arts  and 
Crafts,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
afforded  the  students  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  skills  in  plastics,  weaving,  basketry,  and 
clay  modelling,  according  to  their  individual 
taste. 

Both  Michigan  State  Normal  College  and 
the  townspeople  of  Ypsilanti  showed  warmest 
cordiality  toward  the  students.  Forty-seven 
volunteers  generously  gave  their  time  as 
readers,  and  were  helpful  to  the  group  in 
various  ways. 

Social  events  included  the  college  garden 
party,  two  theater  parties,  and  a  reception 
given  by  the  student  group  to  honor  the 
volunteers,  the  faculty,  and  the  college  staff. 
A  highlight  among  the  diversions  was  a  picnic 
supper  at  which  the  students  were  guests  of 
the  Ypsilanti  Lions  Club. 

Plans  are  already  in  the  making  for  the  1947 
summer  session  to  be  conducted  under  the 
same  auspices  as  this  year. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Page  /.  Library  of  Congress;  Xenophon  P. 
Smith’s  department  is  now  called  the  Division 
of  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Page  3o.  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind; 
address  changed  from  616  Wallace  S.  Build¬ 
ing,  Tampa  2,  to  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2, 
Florida. 

Page  40.  Association  for  the  Conquest  of 
Blindness;  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson’s  title  is 
now  director.  Carl  Smith  is  no  longer  with 
the  agency. 

Page  50.  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind; 
Muriel  Court  Staffeld,  executive  director. 

Page  67.  Albany  Association  for  the  Blind; 
Frank  L.  Frost  is  deceased. 

Page  71.  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind;  Eli  Whitney  Debevoise,  president. 

Page  79.  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
William  E.  Bartram  has  resumed  his  position 
as  executive  secretary. 

Page  82.  Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  Blind  Trade  School;  Carl  E.  Smith  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Trade  School. 

Page  55.  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia  Branch;  address 
changed  from  126  S.  19  Street,  Philadelphia  3, 
to  no  S.  18  Street,  Philadelphia  3. 

Page  25.  The  United  Workers  for  the  Blind 
of  Colorado;  address  changed  to  1513  Arapa¬ 
hoe  Street,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 

Page  101 .  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind;  Mrs.  Marion  Grew,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Jeanne  E.  Chapman. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the.  Blind 


“Techniques  Used  in  Teaching  Machine- 
Shop  Operations  to  the /Blind,’'  by  Robert  S. 
Hunter,  is  found  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Education ,  for  April,  May,  and  June, 
1946.  Part  1  describes  some  of  the  teaching 
techniques  used  in  training  blind  students  in 
lathe  operation;  Part  2  presents  a  thorough¬ 
going  shop  performance  testing  program;  Part 
3  describes  a  practical  aptitude  test  for  blind 
candidates  for  machine-shop  work. 

“Work  Adjustment  in  Rehabilitation,''  by 
Lynn  G.  Kellogg,  is  found  in  Journal  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  for  June,  1946.  “The  task  of  work 
adjustment  requires  the  utilization  of  all  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  both 
private  and  public  agencies.” 

“The  Illinois  Program  for  Educating  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  in  the  Public  Schools,”  by 
Mary  Zahrobsky,  appears  in  the  Social  Service 
Review  for  June,  1946.  This  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  special  educational  serv¬ 
ices  for  handicapped  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois  shows  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  in  this  field  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
Instead  of  having  four  different  laws  on  the 
subject,  there  is  at  present  a  single  law  cover¬ 
ing  all  types  of  exceptional  children. 

“A  Woman  Who  Sees  With  Her  Heart,”  by 
Nelson  Valjean,  in  Coronet  for  August,  1946, 
tells  the  story  of  Mrs.  Elena  Zelayeta,  a  blind 
woman  who  is  a  famous  cook  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  popular  cook  book.  She  is  also  teach¬ 


ing  cooking  at  the  San  Francisco  Center  for 
the  Blind. 

“Garden  Tools  to  Aid  Blind,”  is  found  in 
Science  News  Letter  for  August  10,  1946.  It 
describes  specially  designed  tools  which  help 
the  blind  to  have  gardens  of  their  own.  It  tells 
of  wire  guides  so  arranged  as  to  keep  weeders 
a  safe  distance  from  the  plants,  and  of  a  rod 
which  keeps  the  hoe  from  digging  too  deep. 

Blind  Adventure ,  by  Monroe  Fox,  published 
by  Lippincott  Company,  is  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  lost  his  sight  in  World  War 
II.  He  is  now  making  a  good  living  on  a  ranch 
in  New  Mexico. 

“Tools  for  Workmen  Who  Cannot  See,”  by 
Gold  V.  Sanders,  appears  in  Popular  Science 
for  September,  1946.  This  article  describes 
several  newly  invented  devices  that  promise 
a  brighter  future  for  ambitious,  mechanically- 
minded  blind  persons.  Among  them  is  a  braille 
analyzer  with  which  a  blind  radio  serviceman 
employs  his  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  to 
measure  electrical  quantities. 

✓ 

Two  stories  of  fiction  which  feature  blind 
characters  have  been  published  recently. 
They  are,  “Shadow  on  the  Heart,”  by  Win 
Brooks,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  July 
13,  1946,  and  “The  Leopard,”  by  Robert 
Richards,  which  appeared  in  Collier's  Maga¬ 
zine  for  August  10,  1946. 

Helga  Lende 
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Brooklyn:  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — H. 
Walter  Gilbert,  vice-president  of  die  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  recently  presented  the  Home 
with  a  station  wagon  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slow  and  uncertain  transportation  of  blind  men  by 
taxi  and  bus  to  and  from  doctors’  offices  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  between  factory  buildings  and  the  Home. 
The  gift  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Home  by 
Louis  C.  Wills,  president  of  the  organization. 

D.C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — The 
D.C.  Association  has  just  announced  that  Miss  Cora 
A.  Fitton  has  been  awarded  the  Certificate  of  Recog¬ 
nition  for  twenty  years  of  continuous  service  as 
home  teacher  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was 
Miss  Fitton  who  initiated  home  teaching  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  through  her  persistent  and  devoted 
tabors  the  need  for  home  teaching  was  recognized 
and  other  appointments  were  made  in  this  field. 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  ( Boston ) — 
Two  blind  World  War  II  veterans  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  training  program  at  the  Minneapolis  Society. 


One,  Donald  Kitzman,  has  already  completed  the 
social  adjustment  and  prevocational  course,  and  is 
now  taking  specialized  training  in  retail  selling;  the 
other,  Edward  Goodman,  who  enrolled  more  re¬ 
cently,  is  engaged  at  present  in  studying  typing, 
braille,  and  other  social  adjustment  courses. 
Harold  Carey  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Society  to 
serve  as  home  visitor  and  assistant  recreation  leader. 
He  previously  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  and  for  a 
time  was  counselor  in  the  Rehabilitation  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  New  Y or\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — A  nursery  school  for  blind  babies  was 
opened  in  September  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Bronx,  New  York 
City.  The  blind  babies  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  specially  trained  staff  and  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  charge  and  without  distinction  as 
to  nationality,  race,  or  religion.  They  will  be  cared 
for  on  a  daily  or  resident  basis,  depending  upon 
conditions  in  their  respective  homes. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

§ 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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MARY  E.  FRENCH  RETIRES  AFTER 

FORTY-TWO  YEARS 

STETSON  K.  RYAN 


Picture,  please,  a  little  girl  without  sight, 
unafraid,  but  so  homesick  she  couldn’t  eat, 
who  entered  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston,  in 
September,  1881,  three  months  before  her 
tenth  birthday;  follow  her  marked  progress 
through  eight  years  of  character-forming 
study  and  play,  augmented  by  two  years  of 
postgraduate  study  in  music  under  Carl  Baer- 
mann;  then  home  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  to  gather  about  her  a  small  class  of 
piano  pupils  who  could  see;  to  be  appointed, 
upon  recommendation  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
in  September,  1904,  as  the  first  home  teacher 
in  Rhode  Island;  then  to  devote  forty-two 
years  of  active  and  abundant  effort  to  teaching 
blind  persons  in  their  own  homes — and  you 
have  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Mary  E.  French, 
pioneer  home  teacher,  who  has  now  chosen 
retirement  from  active  duties  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  executive  secretary  of  The  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 


For  a  long  time,  Miss  French’s  ambition  has 
been  to  study  Latin,  and  she  has  made  prepa¬ 
rations  this  fall  to  begin  a  course  in  modern 
American  literature;  then  to  delve  a  bit  in 
English  literature.  She  confesses  to  no  hobby. 
At  Perkins  she  was  fond  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier — for  that  was  in  the  ’8o’s — and  she 
says  the  “Psalm  of  Life,”  which  was  adapted 
for  chorus  and  was  sung  at  Perkins  when  she 
was  a  member  of  the  student  body,  has  meant 
as  much  to  her  as  any  poem.  Here  in  New 
England  we  still  recall  the  words  of  Whittier 
“and  by  our  ordered  lives  confess  the  beauty 
of  Thy  peace.”  Miss  French  has  lived  this 
maxim;  her’s  is,  and  has  been,  an  ordered 
life. 

We  were  not  too  surprised,  then,  when 
Miss  French  told  us  recently  “that  blindness 
hasn’t  troubled  me  so  much  ever.”  She  was 
four  years  old  when  spinal  meningitis  left 
her  with  fast  dirryning  sight.  One  morning 
her  mother  questioned,  “Can  you  see  me, 
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Mamie?”  “No,  but  I  can  feel  you,”  replied 
the  child.  A  brother,  two  years  younger,  had 
also  lost  his  sight  of  the  same  disease  when 
he  was  four  years  of  age,  but  had  died  two 
years  later  of  scarlet  fever.  Miss  French  com¬ 
ments  now  upon  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was 
for  a  woman  in  her  middle  twenties  to  be 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  planning  for 
two  blind  children.  But  this  mother  was  of 
the  planning  type,  the  forerunner  of  cer¬ 
tain  knowing  mothers  of  the  present  day — 
but  all  too  rare  in  the  middle  ’8o’s.  She  took 
her  small  blind  child  by  the  hand  and  went  to 
the  principal  of  the  public  school  and  asked 
that  she  be  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with 
the  seeing  children.  Confounded,  no  doubt, 
the  principal  said  he  would  give  permission  if 
the  teacher  would  agree  to  the  proposal.  So 
we  find  a  seven-year-old  blind  girl  holding 
her  own  in  the  schoolroom,  and  playing  freely 
with  children  who  could  see.  Her  mother  had 
already  taught  her  to  spell  and  to  use  the 
multiplication  table;  had  sent  to  Boston  for 
the  Line  Type,  and  had  instructed  her  in 
reading.  Miss  French  maintains  now  that  if 
one  must  face  life  without  sight,  the  age  of 
four  is,  perhaps,  the  most  opportune  time  to 
lose  it.  The  child  does  not  have  to  be  taught 
to  walk,  and  takes  the  world  much  as  she 
finds  it. 

The  father,  Joseph  W.  French,  was  a 
machinist,  and  although  he  worked  ten  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week,  he  found  spare  time 
in  which  to  work  in  his  flower  garden.  A 
grandmother  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
faith;  father  and  mother  both  taught  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  we 
find  the  blind  girl  expressing  a  desire  to  join 
the  old  Friendship  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence.  Active  in  the  Christian  Endeavor, 
she  was  teaching  a  class  of  girls  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Her  father  died  in  1894.  Miss 
French  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
had  completed  her  Perkins  training. 

The  unexcelled  advantages  of  school  days 
at  Boston  were  made  the  most  of  with  all 


the  eagerness  of  a  wholesome,  growing  child. 
The  late  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  entered  Perkins  the 
same  day,  and  the  girls  were  roommates  for 
seven  years,  and  firm  friends  for  the  lifetime 
span  of  Miss  Hayes.  Perhaps  the  latter 
brought  from  the  wilds  of  Minnesota  a  daunt¬ 
less  aggressiveness  to  the  Perkins  routine, 
which  the  more  staid,  New  England  back¬ 
ground  of  the  former  did  not  afford;  but  we 
venture  to  assume  that  there  was  no  quarter 
asked  by  the  Rhode  Island  city  girl  when  it 
came  to  mastering  studies.  The  name  of  Mary 
E.  French  adorned  the  scholarship  honor  roll, 
and  in  after  years  she  was  elected  to  every 
office  within  the  bounty  of  the  Alumnae  As¬ 
sociation,  was  treasurer  of  the  group  for 
twenty  years,  and  is  still  the  corresponding 
secretary.  In  recognition  of  her  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  school 
was  established,  she  has  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  corporation  of  Perkins  Institution. 

When  the  nine-year-old  blind  child  was 
homesick  on  that  first  morning  after  the  first 
night  at  the  South  Boston  School,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Smith,  the  motherly  matron,  told  one  of  the 
half  dozen  girls  of  the  child’s  own  age  to  take 
her  into  the  sitting  room.  When  inquiry  was 
made  concerning  the  reason  for  her  home¬ 
sickness,  the  new  pupil  explained  that  it  was 
because  she  couldn’t  go  about  alone.  There 
was  more,  perhaps,  to  this  childish  explana¬ 
tion  than  one  might  conclude.  Thanks  to  her 
mother’s  good  sense,  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  natural  way  of  living  of  a  normal  child; 
this  unhindered,  early  association  with  every¬ 
day  activities  in  the  seeing  world  no  doubt 
left  an  impress  on  the  child  which  has  been 
of  inestimable  significance  throughout  her  life. 

One  of  the  blind  teachers  at  Perkins,  Miss 
Boylan,  whose  home  was  in  Providence,  had 
known  the  new  pupil  for  several  years.  All 
the  teachers  and  matrons  of  1881  have  now 
passed  beyond  this  life,  but  several  of  the  later 
group,  up  to  1889,  are  living  in  retirement. 
Among  them  are  Miss  Sarah  M.  Lilley  in 
Standish,  Maine,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  in 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Gavella  Ben¬ 
nett  was  principal  of  the  girls’  department, 
and  Miss  Cora  Newton  went  from  Perkins 
to  teach  at  the  Worcester  Normal  School. 
Miss  French  pays  glowing  tribute  to  the 
Perkins  training  and  nurture.  She  has  the 
happiest  recollections  of  the  South  Boston 
days — owes  everything  to  Perkins,  and  her 
mother — and  it  has  been  her  life  joy  to  pass 
these  blessings  on  to  others. 

Miss  French  is  devoted  to  her  work  be¬ 
cause  she  loves  the  teaching  profession.  She 
frankly  admits  that  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
her  daily  round  of  duties  is  not  because  her 
pupils  are  blind  persons.  There  is  an  appeal 
beyond  their  lack  of  sight — the  joy  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  missionary  challenge,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  has  scant  claim  upon  her 
time  and  eflfort.  She  loves  to  teach — and  that 
explains  why  she  has  joyously  devoted  her 
adult  life  to  the  home  teaching  field.  If  she 
had  had  her  sight,  she  would  have  chosen 
teaching  as  a  vocation. 

Her  surprise  was  boundless  when  one  of 
her  first  pupils,  a  fifty-three-year-old  man  in 
Pawtucket,  who  had  been  assigned  a  lesson 
of  six  letters  in  a  six-page  primer,  asked  her 
on  her  second  visit  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  learn  to  read,  and  then  explained  that 
he  had  read  the  primer  through  several  times. 
Another  early  pupil  was  given  the  alphabet 
at  four  o’clock  and  by  ten  o’clock  had 
mastered  all  the  letters.  “We  don’t  have  such 
pupils  now,”  sighed  Miss  French,  and  then 
added:  “It  is  the  exception  when  they  tell  us 
they  have  been  counting  the  days  until  our 
next  visit.” 

Miss  French  has  been  fortunate  in  her 
guides.  Her  mother  served  for  ten  years,  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Holloway  of  Providence,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  December  because  of  her  mother’s 
health,  for  thirteen  years.  Another  served  for 
five  years,  but  gave  up  the  work  to  marry.  Her 
mother’s  death  was  the  most  tragic  happen¬ 
ing  that  Miss  French  has  been  called  upon  to 


face.  Her  mother  died  on  a  Wednesday,  the 
last  day  of  August,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  Miss  French  was  called  upon  to 
preside,  as  president,  at  the  biennial  sessions 
of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 
“It  was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did,”  said 
Miss  French,  “and  I  felt  like  two  persons.” 
She  leaned  abundantly  upon  her  religious 
faith  at  the  time,  and  it  is  her  testimony  now 
that  she  does  not  know  what  she  would  have 
done  without  that  help.  The  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  the  14th  Chapter  of  St.  John,  and  the 
passage  in  Acts,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  are  helps 
along  the  way  that  she  treasures.  She  recalls 
that  she  was  reading  the  New  Testament  in 
Line  Type  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  Old 
Testament  later.  “I  wore  it  out,”  was  her  terse 
comment.  She  has  read  the  Bible  through 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations  once,  and  ex¬ 
plains,  casually,  that  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside, 
a  retired  Massachusetts  home  teacher,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  so  now. 

Miss  French  has  no  favorite  author,  but 
is  fond  of  biographies;  enjoys  flowers — and 
when  pressed  to  name  her  favorite  flower 
admitted,  temperately,  “Well,  I  like  lilies-of- 
the-valley”.  She  has  never  had  a  dog  in  the 
family;  does  not  know  bird-calls  (explaining, 
“I  am  a  city  girl,  you  know”);  but  is  in¬ 
expressibly  fond  of  reading.  She  finds  keen 
enjoyment  with  a  book  in  her  lap.  She  re¬ 
joiced  when  the  voting  machines  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  Providence  for  she  was  then  able 
to  vote  without  the  embarrassment  of  the 
presence  of  two  party  workers;  but  the 
exigencies  were  such  last  year  that  she  split 
her  ticket. 

Miss  French  is  very  matter  of  fact  regard¬ 
ing  any  feeling  of  reward  that  comes  from 
Jier  work.  She  does  feel  satisfaction  when 
one  of  her  pupils  tells  her  that  braille  has  been 
his  salvation.  She  feels  then  that  she  has 
passed  on  the  torch — and  that  is  reward 
enough. 


FOOT  TRAVEL  WITHOUT  SIGHT 

It  is  one  of  the  editorial  aims  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind  to  increase  the  literature  on  the 
subject  of  foot  travel  without  sight,  to  which  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  by  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  lost  their  sight  during  the  tear,  and  far  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  system  of  instruction.  In  line  with  this  objective,  the  Outlook 
tabes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  article,  one  written  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  the  other  by  a  member  0{f  the  staff  until  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army.  Both  were  part  of  a  system  developed  to  teach  basic  foot  travel 
for  what  was  possibly  the  largest  concentration  of  newly  blinded  people  for  whom 
one  rehabilitation  program  was  ever  available  in  this  country.  The  Outlook  ivelcomes 
formal  articles  and  informal  letters  to  the  editor  on  this  subject.  Neither  editors  nor 
writers  believe  that  it  has  been  explored  completely. 


PROLOGUE 

MARTHA  B.  MILLER 


The  need  to  travel  or  move  about  freely  is 
one  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness,  and  the  inability  to  do  so 
often  becomes  its  most  formidable  limitation. 
As  more  and  more  blind  people  leave  their 
homes  to  take  employment  -in  public  industry 
or  private  enterprise,  the  problem  of  inde¬ 
pendent  travel  is  brought  to  the  attention  with 
renewed  force  and  purpose.  Whatever  we 
have  been  doing  about  this  problem,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  have  been  saying  much  too  little 
about  it.  We  need  to  talk  about  improved 
mobility  until  everything  we  know  about  it 
becomes  common  property. 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  substitute  for  sight. 
Braille,  or  reading  by  touch,  has  been  a  vital 
contribution,  but  it  has  not  given  us  *  the 


Miss  Martha  B.  Miller,  guidance  counselor  in  the  War- 
Blind  Service  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  is  an 
accomplished  foot  traveler  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  systems  of  instruction  both  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Seeing  Eye.  As  a  pupil  of  R.  E.  Hoover,  author  of 
the  accompanying  article,  she  was  able  to  make  many 
contributions  to  his  system  of  instruction. 


'  entire  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  printed 
page.  If  it  had,  we  should  not  need  Talking 
Books,  volunteer  readers,  etc.  The  same  is 
true  of  travel;  there  is  no  magic  device,  no 
perfect  answer.  From  a  number  of  methods, 
techniques,  and  devices  the  individual  must 
be  helped  to  select  and  use  to  its  utmost 
benefit  the  one  which  seems  best  for  him 
according  to  his  need  and  circumstance.  As 
long  as  the  individual  nature  remains  variable, 
such  substitutes  for  sight  will  need  to  remain 
flexible. 

In  the  following,  we  need  not  be  too  much 
concerned  with  the  actual  selection  of  the 
device  or  technique  of  travel.  A  cane,  a  dog 
guide,  a  human  guide,  or  no  aid  other  than 
a  well-developed  interpretation  of  sound  and 
general  alertness  to  environment:  each  has  its 
own  limitation.  We  are  here  more  concerned 
with  an  awareness  of  a  few  of  the  factors 
which  will  ultimately  cause  the  individual  to 
decide,  first,  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not 
travel  independently;  and,  second,  how  he 
shall  do  it.  The  first  part  of  this  decision  is 
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apt  to  be  the  more  critical,  and  it  is  probably 
at  this  point  that  most  of  our  failures  occur. 
Background,  personality,  temperament,  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  family  circumstance,  the  need 
to  travel,  and  many  other  factors  all  come  to 
a  common  focus  at  this  point.  Not  all  of  these 
factors  are  good  measuring  rods,  but  they 
have  been  accumulated  within  the  individual 
situation  over  a  period  of  years,  and  they  are 
the  factors  with  which  we  must  begin  if  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision  and 
help  the  individual  make  this  decision  in¬ 
telligently. 

Very  early  in  life  we  begin  the  process  of 
arranging  for  ourselves  a  neat  wardrobe  of 
tailor-made  attitudes.  They  come  at  us  from 
all  points:  from  the  books  we  read  and  the 
events  that  take  place  in  our  lives.  These 
-  harmless  attitudes  are  mental  time  savers, 
mind  habits,  or  thought  patterns.  They  pro¬ 
tect  us  from  the  things  we  do  not  like,  and 
help  us  rationalize  our  errors.  They  comprise 
the  mental  mechanisms  which  stand  by,  ready 
to  explain  to  us  why  we  act  as  we  do.  When 
the  situation  is  so  changed  that  we' are  no 
longer  able  to  function  adequately  within*  the 
established  thought  pattern,  we  are  faced 
with  a  far-reaching  decision.  We  must  either 
change  the  thought  pattern,  or  remain  inade¬ 
quate.  This  is  what  happens,  when,  some¬ 
where  along  the  way,  blindness  becomes  a 
part  of  the  framework  of  living.  We  know 
full  well  the  importance  of  these  thought 
patterns  to  the  process  of  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  the  achievement  of 
independent  travel,  one  of  the  most  para¬ 
mount  phases  of  this  adjustment,  brings  with 
it  no  ready-made  solution.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sound  case-work  principle  holds  true,  that 
we  begin,  not  with  any  technique,  but  with 
the  individual  himself  and,  more  specifically, 
we  begin  with  him  at  whatever  point  he  may 
be  in  his  thinking. 

We  may  beg  the  question  with  the  general¬ 
ization  that  all  action  begins  in  the  mind,  but 
when  we  consider  the  effort  required  at  its 


inception  to  perform  this  very  simple  task  of 
everyday  living,  the  part  which  is  to  be  played 
by  this  attitude,  this  point  of  view,  this  theme 
of  motivation,  takes  on  a  special  significance. 
There  are  those  few  blind  people  who  are  so 
well  endowed  with  natural  energy  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  special  motivation  or  instruc¬ 
tion  ever  seems  necessary.  They  seem  to  travel 
without  effort.  Because  they  move  about  more 
freely,  these  are  the  people  we  see  most  fre¬ 
quently.  We  take  them  for  granted,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  overestimate  their  number.  In 
the  same  way,  we  are  apt  to  underestimate  the 
amount  of  nervous  energy  they  are  investing. 
They  seldom  talk  about  that. 

If  we  could  construct  a  distribution  curve, 
showing  the  actual  achievement  of  inde¬ 
pendent  travel,  we  should  not  be  too  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  number  found  at  the  lower 
end — those  who  seldom  move  beyond  rocking 
chairs,  or  who  engage  in  some  extremely 
limited  routine.  Nor  should  we  be  particularly 
surprised  at  the  number  found  balancing  the 
high  end  of  the  curve — those  who  move  freely 
and  fearlessly  through  cities  with  practically 
no  assistance  of  any  kind.  These  extremes 
adjust  themselves  quite  automatically.  Those 
at  the  bottom  are  usually  so  deficient,  and 
their  general  situation  so  confused,  that  there 
is  little  we  can  do  to  make  a  significant 
change.  Those  at  the  top  are  usually  so  self- 
sufficient  that  their  achievement  is  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

John,  who  never  goes  beyond  his  front 
door  without  an  attendant,  may  be  fully  aware 
that  Bill  travels  all  over  the  city  alone.  He 
may  also  realize  that,  with  the  efficient  use  of 
batmen,  porters,  transportation  officials,  etc., 
it  would  be  quite  possible  for  him  to  travel 
from  coast  to  coast  without  taking  a  step 
which  would  not  be  guided  by  someone’s 
vision.  In  many  capacities,  John  may  be 
superior  to  Bill,  but  for  some  reason  he  has 
never  been  quite  able  to  bring  himself  to  the 
point  of  trying. 

The  initial  difficulty  lies  deep  in  his  think- 
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ing.  The  steps  leading  from  his  front  porch 
are  steep  and  difficult;  yes,  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them,  but  they  are  still  steep 
and  difficult.  It  is  that  touch  of  someone’s 
arm  that  makes  everything  safe  for  him.  The 
sidewalk  on  his  street  is  broken  and  irregular, 
and  traffic  at  his  corner  is  heavy.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  play  on  his  street,  and  it  would  make 
him  conspicuous  if  he  accidentally  fell  over 
one  of  them..  One  of  the  children  might  call 
out,  “Look  at  the  blind  man!”  Children  do 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  isn’t  quite  sure  he 
could  take  it. 

Then,  mother,  or  wife,  or  some  other  close 
relative  has  said  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  be 
on  the  street  alone,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be.  There  will  always  be  someone  willing 
to  take  him.  This  relative  may  well  be  his 
most  dependable  source  of  information.  He 
has  found  her  judgment  in  most  instances  to 
be  sound,  as  far  as  he  knows,  so  she  may  be 
right  about  this  too.  If  he  allows  himself  to 
be  convinced  that  he  should,  and  could,  travel 
independently,  he  must  oppose  her  judgment, 
and  opposition  in  this  one  important  decision 
might  disturb  their  relationship  in  many 
things.  While  this  disturbance  could  be  very 
healthy  for  John,  we  must  be  reasonably  sure 
that  he  is  ready  for  it.  Until  most  of  these 
blocks  can  be  removed  from  John’s  thinking, 
no  travel  technique  will  be  adequate:  and 
until  he  has  a  specific  motivation — a  job,  an 
enlarged  social  life,  or  an  unexpected  change 
in  family  circumstance — he  will  not  be  ready 
to  receive  instruction.  If  John’s  mobility  is  to 
be  improved,  his  entire  circumstance  must 
be  considered,  and  it  must  be  considered,  first, 
as  it  appears  to  him. 


If  the  blind  person  is  a  woman,  this  state 
of  mind  may  become  still  more  complicated. 
In  general,  women  live  more  protected  lives 
than  m.en,  and  when  the  normal  (or  ac¬ 
cepted)  is  exposed  even  to  slight  exaggeration, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  her  inhibitions  will 
be  more  intricate.  She  may  tell  us  that  a 
woman  never  carries  a  cane,  or  that  a  blind 
woman  should  never  be  on  the  street  alone. 
We  must  not  assume  that  she  is  merely  offer¬ 
ing  excuses;  she  may  believe  all  these  things 
and  have  good  reason  to  do  so.  She  is  by 
nature  more  retiring  and  self-conscious  than 
the  average  man,  and  the  journey  back  to 
free  mobility  necessitates  many  fine  adjust¬ 
ments  which  cannot  be  classified  within  any 
technique  of  travel.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the 
dog  guide  seems  to  be  the  logical  answer  for 
many  women.  A  cane  is  not  unnecessary;  her 
need  to  depend  upon  strangers  is  abolished, 
or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum  verbal  con¬ 
tact.  She  is  confident,  because  she  has  protec¬ 
tion  in  her  hand.  This  is  important  to  her 
state  of  mind  until  she  discovers  that  she  does 
not  need  it. 

If  all  blind  adults  were  first  of  all  blind 
children,  we  could  systematically  go  about  the 
task  of  preventing  the  development  of  in¬ 
hibiting  attitudes,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
right  time  to  become  blind.  As  long  as  the 
blind  are  a  minority  group  and  continue  to 
live  in  a  visual  world,  the  best  prevention 
plan  we  can  devise  will  remain  but  a  partial 
answer  to  this  problem  of  free  movement.  We 
are  as  we  think,  and  the  blind  person  who 
would  travel  alone  or  independently  must 
begin  his  journey  within  the  boundary  of  his 
own  mind. 


FOOT  TRAVEL  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

R.  E.  HOOVER 

The  word  “orientation”  as  used  by  the  many  different  phases  of  training  and  of  life 
Army,  and  by  others,  usually  involves  so  that  it  may  not  convey  what  it  should  when 
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applied  to  foot  travel  by  the  blind.  The  term, 
“foot  travel’’  therefore,  supplants  orientation 
as  a  way  of  describing  the  processes  taught 
to,  and  practiced  by,  patients  cared  for  within 
our  service. 

Foot  travel  takes  on  an  entirely  new  aspect 
when  one  is  partially  or  totally  deprived  of 
sight.  It  is  still  the  same  form  of  locomotion 
that  is  usually  learned  at  a  very  early  age, 
except  that  now,  instead  of  placing  the  main 
responsibility  of  guiding  upon  the  eyes, 
greater  dependence  must  be  placed  upon  the 
other  natural  aids,  and  often  upon  some 
artificial  ones,  to  make  it  possible  to  move 
about  in  comparative  safety. 

Since  these  natural  and  artificial  aids  are 
used  in  specialized  ways,  it  can  be  safely  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  must  be  learned.  We  know 
that^their  use  can  be  taught. 
b^The  pupils  with  whom  we  deal  have  only 
two  things  in  common.  At  one  time  all  of 
them  could  see,  and  at  one  time  all  were 
healthy  enough  to  be  inducted  into  the  armed 
services.  In  age  they  range  from  the  teens  to 
the  sixties.  In  stature,  in  environment,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  in  interest,  in  prewar  training,  and  in 
native  ability,  the  range  is  just  as  wide.  Many 
suffered  multiple  handicaps  when  they  were 
wounded.  In  addition  to  losing  their  sight, 
some  have  also  lost  their  sense  of  smell,  some 
their  sense  of  taste,  some  their  hearing,  some 
their  limbs.  Many  others  have  brain  trauma. 
There  are  a  few  who  have  combinations  of 
many  of  the  above  disabilities. 

Their  loss  of  sight  has  been  incurred  in 
many  different  ways.  The  greater  percentage 
of  them  were  wounded  in  action.  A  small 
group  were  the  victims  of  accidents.  In  the 
minority  are  those  whose  vision  was  impaired 
by  disease  or  poison.  They  have  been  sent  to 


R.  E.  Hoover  (author  of  the  article  which  begins  on 
the  previous  page),  formerly  of  Valley  Forge  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  was  one  of  the  two  officers  commissioned  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  blind  rehabilitation  there.  Responsible  for 
foot  travel  instruction  and  physical  reconditioning,  Mr. 
Hoover  developed  the  Army’s  basic  training  program  of 
physical  education  for  blind  soldiers. 
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us  from  all  over  the  world.  Most  of  them 
came  from  the  European  Theater,  but  there 
are  others  from  almost  every  place  where 
troops  were  stationed  during  the  war.  Before 
arriving  at  our  hospital,  all  had  been  handled 
differently — medically,  physically,  and  psy¬ 
chologically. 

From  a  medical  standpoint,  it  was  not  al¬ 
ways  easy,  or  possible,  to  give  exact  diagnoses 
and  prognoses  before  transfer  to  another  hos¬ 
pital.  Frequently,  the  complicated  conditions 
existing  made  it  impossible  to  tell  the  patient 
his  exact  chance.  Manv  other  wounds  mav 

J  J 

have  accompanied  damage  to  the  eyes,  mak¬ 
ing  the  patient  bedfast  for  a  long  period  of 
time;  or  he  may  have  been  hurt  only  slightly, 
becoming  ambulatory  within  a  very  short 
while. 

Even  though  a  patient  was  ambulatory,  it 
was  oftentimes  easier  to  transport  him  by 
litter  than  to  have  inexperienced  people  at¬ 
tempt  to  guide  him.  It  was  often  easier  to 
feed  him  than  to  give  him  the  few  necessary 
instructions  that  would  enable  him  to  feed 
himself.  Some  few  were  encouraged  to  do 
for  themselves  and  to  move  about  on  their 
own;  others  were  sheltered. 

People,  trying  to  be  kind,  often  related 
exaggerated  tales  of  what  surgery  might  do, 
and  of  what  miraculous  feats  blind  individ¬ 
uals  they  knew  (or  more  probably  had  heard 
about)  had  accomplished.  Still  others  were 
pessimistic  in  their  views  as  to  the  future  of 
a  person  with  damaged  eyes. 

Owing  to  all  that  has  happened  to  a  patient 
•up  to  the  time  he  actually  lands  in  our  care, 
it  is  a  big  task  for  us  to  get  to  know  him  for 
the  individual  he  is.  Of  the  over  800  classified 
as  blind  who  have  passed  through  our  in¬ 
stallation,  approximately  40  per  cent  have  no 
useful  travel  vision,  and  thus  needed  training 
in  foot  travel. 

Since,  in  the  Army,  there  were  very  few 
available  personnel  who  had  previous  training 
or  experience  in  this  specialized  work,  and 
because  at  one  time  we  had  330  patients,  it 
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was  imperative  to  select  enlisted  men  and 
train  them  for  the  service  they  were  to  render. 
More  recently,  since  many  of  the  men  have 
been  separated  from  the  service,  we  have 
replaced  them  with  female  instructors  who 
formerly  had  been  doing  slightly  different 
work  with  our  services.  They  were  also  given 
a  rigorous  course  of  training. 

The  type  and  caliber  of  instructors  differ 
as  widely  as  do  the  patients,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  assign  patients  to  instructors  with 
whom  the  companionship  will  be  mutually 
enjoyable. 

One  excellent  instructor  was  a  truck  driver 
in  civilian  life;  another,  a  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man;  another,  a  musician;  another,  a  golf 
professional;  another  a  farmer.  We  find  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  a  person  with  no  partic¬ 
ular  specialty,  but  who  is  used  to  managing 
things  and  getting  things  done.  Each  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  his  own  methods. 

Some  are  successful  through  always  being 
serious;  others,  through  never  being  serious. 
Their  main  job  is  to  find  out  what  the  patient 
wants  that  is  constructive,  and  help  him  to 
get  it. 

Nearly  every  instructor  reaches  the  point, 
sometime  or  other,  when  he  thinks  he  is  the 
only  person  who  knows  exactly  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  At  that  stage  he  should 
be  given  a  three-day  pass. 

The  course  of  training  consisted  of  two 
weeks,  or  98  hours,  of  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  performance,  and  practical  experience. 
Roughly,  it  was  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Travel  (20  hours) 

2.  Special  Methods  (12  hours) 

3.  Demonstrations  (12  hours) 

4.  Sports  (12  hours) 

5.  Background  Lectures  (12  hours) 

6.  Discussion  (10  hours) 

7.  Detail  Duty  (6  hours) 

8.  Tests  (8  hours) 


Every  week  there  was  an  hour  set  aside  for 
group  discussion  and  to  refresh  instructors  on 
important  phases  of  their  service. 

An  enlisted  (or,  recently,  a  civilian)  instruc¬ 
tor  is  assigned  to  each  patient  within  24  hours 
of  admittance  to  our  service. 

The  instructor  gives  a  different  kind  of 
aid  to  the  patient  during  the  three  stages 
through  which  the  patient  usually  passes 
while  in  the  hospital.  His  responsibility  is 
great.  Usually  he  spends  more  time,  daily, 
with  the  patient  than  any  other  one  individual. 

The  first  stage  is  while  the  pupil  is  still  in 
bed.  During  this  time  the  instructor’s  job  is  to 
gain  the  patient’s  confidence  by  performing 
services  for  him,  and  through  any  other  op¬ 
portunity  which  presents  itself.  In  the  second 
stage  which  occurs,  the  pupil  receives  the 
major  part  of  his  instruction.  This  leads  to  a 
third  stage,  during  which  an  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  hampering  the  independence  the 
patient  should  be  developing  by  withdrawing 
somewhat  the  personal  services  of  his  individ¬ 
ual  instructor  and  allowing  his  relationship 
with  the  Rehabilition  Service  to  become  more 
formal. 

The  change  in  the  relationship  between 
instructor  and  pupil  is  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  of  the  patient’s  right  to 
independence.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  skilled  person  cannot  adjust  a 
person  who  has  been  deprived  of  sight  to 
his  handicap.  It  must  be  done  by  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual  himself.  If  he  is  to  succeed, 
if  his  personality  is  to  remain  his  own,  his 
will  must  be  the  deciding  one,  and  no  one  else 
can  master  it  for  him. 

Soldiers  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  give  the 
patient  an  alliance,  rather  than  domination. 
Army  life  has  influenced  them  to  recoil  from 
assuming  proprietorship,  just  as  it  has  taught 
the  pupil  to  repel  it. 

In  any  psychological  experience  which  does 
not  depend  directly  upon  vision,  we  can  ex- 
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pect  to  find  the  same  commonplace  reactions 
in  the  blind  as  occur  in  the  seeing. 

What  is  expected  of  the  instructor  is  not 
that  he  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
abnormal  psychology,  but  rather  that  he  be  a 
person  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  using 
common  sense  and  the  ordinary  psychology 
with  which  everyone  is  familiar.  Can  he  or 
can’t  he  keep  in  mind  the  simple  fact  that  a 
blind  man  is  one  who  cannot  see? 

The  instructor  is  encouraged  to  use  his 
initiative  to  a  large  extent  and  to  encourage 
initiative  in  the  pupil.  He  plans  his  schedule 
for  the  day  according  to  his  patient’s  needs, 
adjusting  his  services  to  the  additional  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  over-all  service  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  department,  to 
which  rehabilitation  activity  is  comple¬ 
mentary. 

Chiefly,  he  is  concerned  with  instruction  in 
travel  within  the  hospital,  with  instruction  in 
eating,  with  instruction  in  personal  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  instruction  in  foot  travel  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  with  the  myriad  little  things  which 
make  him  a  friend  and  companion.  Many 
times  he  will  take  the  patient  bowling,  bicy¬ 
cling,  rowing,  skating,  fishing,  hiking,  swim¬ 
ming,  riding,  golfing,  etc. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  personalities  have  to 
match  ? 

In  traveling  by  foot  and  alone,  without 
sight,  there  are  certain  things  everyone  will 
try  to  do.  He  will  try  to  avoid  bumping  into 
objects  with  the  body,  or  tripping  over  objects 
with  the  feet.  He  will  try  to  keep  from 
stepping  into  open  manholes  or  cellarways, 
off  curbs  unexpectedly,  and  from  falling  down 
stairways.  He  will  try  to  walk  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  straight  line.  He  will  try  to  remember 
where  he  is  going,  and  where  he  has  gone. 
To  enable  them  to  do  all  of  these  things,  our 
patients  are  taught  to  make  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  natural  aids,  and,  when  necessary, 
one  or  more  artificial  aids: 


1.  Sound 

2.  Touch 

3.  Scent 

4.  Muscular  sensation  (sometimes  called  the 

kinesthetic  sense). 

5.  Obstacle  sensation  (called  almost  any- 

thing). 

The  first  three  of  these  are  the  ones  they 
are  taught  to  depend  upon  most,  and  most 
consciously.  They  depend  less,  and  less  con-* 
sciously,  upon  the  last  two. 

Muscular  sensation  becomes  muscular 
memory  when  it  is  looked  back  upon  in  the 
mind.  It  enables  the  person  to  repeat  muscular 
activities  already  learned. 

Obstacle  sensation  (labeled  in  many  other 
ways,  either  properly  or  improperly)  is  the 
fifth  natural  aid  in  foot  travel,  and  is  not  to 
be  exaggerated.  Of  the  five  aids,  this  one  is 
the  least  reliable  since  it  differs  so  greatly 
among  individuals,  since  it  is  more  or  less  In 
evidence  on  different  days,  and  since  it  lends 
itself  readily  to  deception  and  unconscious 
self-deception. 

It  was  felt  by  our  service  that  to  experience 
the  skill  of  foot  travel  without  sight,  each  of 
our  instructors  would  benefit  greatly  by  being 
blindfolded  and  given  as  much  instruction  as 
possible  in  performance.  By  this  method,  he 
would  be  made  conscious  of  what  he  felt 
through  his  shoe  soles,  of  what  he  heard,  of 
what  he  smelled,  and  what  those  obstacles, 
sounds,  and  smells  mean  to  people  who  can¬ 
not  see. 

Of  course,  the  situation  was  not  sufficiently 
real  or  prolonged  to  develop  perceptivity  to 
the  extent  that  a  permanently  blind  individual 
might  develop  it.  It  did  help,  however,  since 
it  made  each  instructor  conscious  of  such  im¬ 
portant  questions  as: 

1.  On  what  am  I  walking? 

2.  What  is  that  noise  and  from  where  is 

it  coming? 
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3.  Is  it  familiar  or  unfamiliar? 

4.  Is  that  beer  or  coffee  I  smell? 

5.  How  far  have  I  traveled? 

6.  Can  this  be  used  as  a  landmark  or 

can’t  it? 

The  Army  General  Hospital  is  a  good  start¬ 
ing  point  for  giving  basic  training  in  travel, 
since  it  is  not  so  complicated  as  other  places 
might  be.  Corridors  connect  nearly  all  places 
to  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  a 
patient  to  go.  The  P.  X.,  barber  shop,  bank, 
post  office,  clinics,  chapel,  mess  hall  are  all 
within  his  reach. 

For  each  of  the  twenty-two  lessons  within 
the  hospital,  an  objective  is  readily  provided, 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  invite  defeat 
in  the  very  beginning. 

Of  the  twenty-two  lessons  just  mentioned, 
the  first  six  are  taught  withqut  the  use  of  an 
artificial  aid.  This  is  planned  to  demonstrate 
in  the  very  beginning,  when  everything  is 
hardest,  how  easy  it  is  to  travel  in  compara¬ 
tive  safety  without  a  cane,  thus  avoiding  the 
development  of  unnecessary  dependence  upon 
the  cane  and  the  development  of  undesirable 
techniques  in  its  use. 

The  instructor  is  in  a  better  position,  too, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  lesson,  to  have 
the  patient  use  the  cane  for  what  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  /.<?.,  a  bumper,  and  not  a  probe. 

Some  might  ask:  If  it  is  so  easy  in  the 
beginning  to  travel  without  a  cane,  why  ever 
even  suggest  its  use,  let  alone  teach  it?  An 
answer  to  that  might  be  another  question. 
Why  put  bumpers  on  cars  which  could  travel 
in  comparative  safety  without  them?  Another 
answer  may  be  of  more  constructive  value. 
A  cane  in  the  hand  can  be  a  good  conduction 
rod  for  nervous  energy  (as  well  as  a  weapon), 
and  bad  habits  developed  through  the  use  of 
a  cane  are  laid  aside  with  the  laying  aside  of 
the  cane. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  lesson 
inside  the  hospital  and  the  ninth  lesson  down¬ 
town,  a  thorough  and  objective  test  is  given. 


If  it  is  passed,  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a 
furlough. 

One’s  independence  increases  with  mobility; 
therefore,  great  stress  is  placed  on  foot  travel 
in  outside  areas.  The  cane  is  used  at  all  times 
during  this  instruction,  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  a  standard,  effective  technique  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  Our  aim  is  two-fold:  (1)  To 
enable  every  patient  to  travel  in  a  familiar 
environment  without  help;  (2)  To  teach  him 
a  system  of  learning  his  way  around  an  un¬ 
familiar  environment  with  a  minimum  of 
sighted  assistance. 

During  the  lessons  in  which  the  patient 
does  not  use  the  cane,  an  adapted,  uniform 
method  of  protection  is  used  to  eliminate  the 
natural,  inadequate  method  of  groping. 

Either  the  right  or  left  arm  is  used.  The 
upper  arm  is  held  at  right  angles  to  shoulder 
and  parallel  to  the  floor.  The  forearm  is  held 
parallel  to  the  floor  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  arm,  with  fingers  extended  and  relaxed 
to  protect  the  far  side  of  the  body. 

A  blinded  person  using  a  cane  to  the  fullest 
advantage  is  recognized  as  a  blind  person,  but, 
if  the  actions  are  engineered  effectively,  the 
attention  drawn  to  the  person  will  be  favor¬ 
able  attention.  The  cane  used  inside  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  of  almost  any  construction,  but  we 
mostly  use  the  familiar,  white,  wooden  cane. 
Canes  used  for  outside  travel  should  all  be 
somewhat  longer  than  those  used  inside,  and 
all  very  light,  weighing  from  four  to  seven 
ounces.  The  length  of  the  cane  should  differ 
with  the  individual,  but  should  be  sufficient 
to  extend  the  distance  of  one  stride  when  it 
touches  the  ground  in  front  of  the  foot.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  supply  problem,  however,  we  are 
never  able  to  secure  the  proper  kind  of  cane 
for  all  of  our  student-patients  and  are  obliged 
to  use,  for  downtown  travel,  many  of  the 
wooden  canes  which  are  usually  inadequate, 
short,  and  clumsy.  A  limited  supply  of  metal 
canes,  approximately  forty-five  inches  long, 
and  weighing  approximately  six  ounces,  has 
proved  superior  in  that  they  are  wieldy, 
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resonant,  and  long  enough  to  give  protection. 
r  ThfTTane  has  two  functions.  First,  it  is  a 
bumper;  second,  it  is  a  probe.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  its  primary  use 
is  as  a  bumper.  In  order  that  he  may  use  it 
as  such  when  he  is  indoors,  the  patient  is  told 
to  hold  it  directly  in  front  of  his  body.  The 
crook  is  held  in  either  hand,  but  ordinarily  in 
the  right,  for  grasping  the  cane  below  the 
crook  arid  turning  the  crook  outward  protects 
the  hand  from  sharp  corners,  hot  pipes,  etc. 
The  hand  holding  the  crook  is  held  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the  hip, 
the  cane  extending  outward  and  downward  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor.  The  diagonal 
line  of  the  cane  from  right  to  left  covers  an 
area  as  wide  as  the  body  of  the  person  using 
it.  This  does  not  protect  the  user  from  all 
obstacles,  but  it  protects  him  against  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  most  unpleasant  to  encounter. 
Those  which  it  does  not  bump  against  are 
those  which  are  suspended  from  above,  and 
very  low  ones  in  front  of  the  right  foot,  if  the 
cane  is  held  in  that  hand;  the  left,  if  it  is  held 
in  the  left  hand. 

When  the  cane  is  used  downtown,  the  arm 
holding  it  is  dropped  in  a  natural  position  at 
the  side,  the  elbow  resting  firmly  on  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  hip  bone  known  as  the  iliac-crest. 
The  cane  is  guided  largely  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  If  the  cane  has  a  crook,  the  crook 
is  turned  downward,  with  the  hand  holding 
the  cane  in  a  position  close  to  the  body  and 
in  front  of  the  center  of  the  body.  The  wrist 
moves  back  and  forth,  pivoting  the  cane  so 
that  the  tip  describes  an  arc  before  the  user, 
touching  the  ground  lightly  on  each  side.  The 
cane  tip  is  moved  in  a  rhythmic  motion  across 
the  body  in  front  of  the  foot,  and  always 
touches  in  front  of  the  foot  which  is  about 
to  be  brought  forward,  making  sure  the  foot 
will  have  a  safe  and  unobstructed  spot  upon 
which  to  be  placed. 

When  a  traffic  intersection  is  reached, 
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enough  time  is  taken  to  insure  safety  while 
crossing.  The  cane  is  held  as  it  was  for  inside 
travel,  and  the  speed  of  the  traveler  is 
markedly  increased  until  the  tip  of  the  cane 
hits  the  opposite  curb.  The  arm  is  then  raised 
to  measure  the  height  of  the  curb,  and,  while 
stepping  up  onto  the  curb,  the  cane  is  still 
held  diagonally  to  avoid  bumping  against  a 
mail  box,  sign  post,  fire  plug,  or  pole,  one  of 
which  is  usually  on  the  corner.  The  increased 
speed  in  crossing  the  street  helps  to  decrease 
the  hazard  from  m,oving  traffic.  Immediately 
after  ascension  of  the  curb  is  completed,  the 
foot-cane  rhythm  is  resumed. 

By  using  the  technique  described  above,  it 
is  impossible  to  step  unexpectedly  off  curbs  or 
into  holes,  to  wander  onto  the  grass,  or  bump 
into  any  obstacle  which  protrudes  from  the 
ground  upward.  It  should  be  added,  at  this 
point,  that  each  lesson  given  to  the  patient 
downtown  is,  in  part,  a  lesson  in  being  guided, 
or  a  lesson  in  how  he  should  instruct  others 
to  guide  him. 

It  is  wise  to  stress,  in  conclusion,  how  all 
that  has  been  said  above  fits  as  one  piece  into 
the  complete  puzzle  of  each  patient’s  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Volumes  could  be  written  in  regard  to 
each  particular  phase  of  the  service.  Qualified 
and  competent  personnel  are  employed  to 
perform,  supervise,  and  direct  every  unit. 

The  methods  and  techniques  have  been 
used  successfully  enough  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  to  prove  their  merit  and  worth. 

Thus  by  planning  and  organization,  we 
are  able  to  accomplish  in  days  what  might 
otherwise  have  taken  years.  The  cross-section 
has  been  extensive  enough  to  make  the  success 
fairly  representative  and  conclusive. 

Artificial  aids  to  the  blind,  such  as  dogs  and 
mechanical  equipment,  are  other  chapters, 
and  have  been  limited  in  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  to  some  pioneer  experimentation 
in  the  development  and  use  of  an  optical 
range  finder. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
SPONSOR  OF  THE  RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT.  ON  THE 
WALL  OF  HIS  OFFICE  HANG  THE  WORDS: 

“for  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.” 
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WARREN 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  has  now  been 
in  force  for  ten  years.  This  law,  directly  and 
indirectly,  has  brought  into  the  pockets  of 
blind  people  sums  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces 
of  legislation  for  the  blind  ever  passed  and 
Representative  Jennings  Randolph,  its  sponsor, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  during  all  seven  of  his  terms  in  Con¬ 
gress,  representing  one  of  the  largest  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  districts  in  the  United  States. 

An  energetic  law  maker,  Mr.  Randolph 
entered  the  House  at  the  age  of  31,  with  a 
many-sided,  colorful  experience  behind  him. 
A  graduate  of  Salem  College  in  1924,  he  had 
been  a  five-letter  man  in  sports.  Out  of  col¬ 
lege,  he  embarked  on  a  semipublic  career  of 
teaching  and  journalism  becoming  head  of 
the  department  of  public  speaking  at  Davis  & 
Elkins  College  in  1926,  where  he  remained 
until  1932  when  he  began  the  campaign  which 
resulted  in  his  election  to  Congress. 

During  these  years  before  he  entered  the 
House,  he  began  to  develop  a  diversity  of 
public  interests  which  remained  with  him 
after  he  went  to  Washington.  Two  of  these 
are:  problems  of  blindness;  and  the  progress 
of  aviation.  Some  bills  dealing  with  other 
related  fields  of  public  welfare  which  he  has 
sponsored  are  the  Health  Bill  for  Federal 
employees,  the  Randolph-Lee  bill  providing 
funds  to  reduce  illiteracy  and  provide  classes 
in  Americanization.  An  aviation  bill  in  1944, 
authorized  the  government  to  subsidize  the 
production  of  synthetic  gasoline  from  coal, 
shale  and  other  products.  Himself  a  member 
of  a  private  flying  club,  Mr.  Randolph  is  said 
to  have  flown  on  the  first  gasoline  produced 
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synthetically,  an  experience  few  other  air 
minded  would  have  chosen  to  perform. 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  breadth  of  interest  which 
makes  him  suited  to  be  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  blind  in  Congress.  As 
Clemenceau  wrote  to  Coolidge,  “A  technician 
is  too  often  a  man  who  separates  his  specialty 
from  the  problem  he  is  trying  to  solve.”  Mr. 
Randolph  is  able  to  see  the  world  of  blind 
people  related  to  “one  family  living  in  one 
world,”  of  which  he  spoke  during  hearings 
last  session  on  a  bill  he  sponsored  for  the 
Department  of  Peace. 

How  the  credit  for  legislation  should  be 
distributed  is  seldom  clear,  but  in  the  case  of 
The  Randolph-Sheppard  law  it  is  widely  con¬ 
ceded  that  Mr.  Randolph  is  one  of  the  two 
men  who  did  the  most.  The  other  is  Mr. 
Leonard  Robinson,  now  Supervisor  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind  Section,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Representative  Randolph  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  career  was  associated  with  work 
for  the  blind  as  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club. 
In  1931-2,  as  their  District-Governor  of  West 
Virginia,  he  conducted  a  campaign  for  funds 
to  improve  health  and  travel  conditions  of 
blind  children  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Leonard  Robinson,  then  of  Ohio,  began 
‘in  1931  to  stump  the  country  for  a  law  similar 
to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

At  a  Lions’  International  Convention  in 
1934  the  paths  of  the  two  m.en  crossed,  and 
they  began  to  work  in  different  spheres  for 
what  became  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  74th  Congress.  The 
most  concrete  result  of  the  law  has  been  the 
setting  up  of  approximately  375  blind  men 
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and  women  who  are  licensed  to  operate  stands 
in  Federal  buildings.  Their  incomes  average 
about  $1,800  a  year,  although  a  considerable 
number  earn  over  $7,000.  Before  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  as  early  as  1933,  some  stands 
were  permitted  in  Federal  buildings,  but  these 
were  few,  provided  by  executive  order  which 
required  that  they  be  removed  from  the 
lobbies  at  night,  limiting  their  possibilities. 

There  are  other  effects  of  the  law  which 
reach  further  and  are  more  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate.  One  purpose  was  to  authorize  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  stands  in  the  Federal  buildings,  but  it 
was  also  “to  enlarge  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  blind."  It  provided  that  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should: 

1.  Make  surveys  of  concession  stand  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blind  persons  in  Federal  and 
other  buildings  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Make  surveys  throughout  the  United 
States  of  industries  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  information  that  will  assist  blind 
persons  to  obtain  employment. 

3.  Make  available  to  the  public,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  persons  and  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  information 
obtained  as  a  result  of  such  surveys. 

This  gave  very  wide  opportunities  to  per¬ 
sons  administering  the  law,  depending,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act, 
when  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
was  set  up,  50  per  cent  of  those  hired  were 
blind,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  Civil  Service,  the  first 
worker  being  sworn  in  on  June  9,  1937,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk,  Chief  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
This  spearheaded  Federal  employment  of 
blind  people  in  Civil  Service  of  whom  there 
are  now  800,  including  blind  guidance  coun¬ 
sellors  in  the  Service  War  Blind  Programs 
in  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  and 


Avon  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals. 

Although  no  adequate  sum  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  conduct  a  survey  on  a  national 
scale,  the  staff  set  up  to  put  the  stand  program 
into  operation  were  agile  and  unorthodox  in 
doing  whatever  they  could  to  further  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  whenever  they  could,  how¬ 
ever  they  could.  According  to  figures  given 
out  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
employment  of  blind  persons  had  fallen  off 
to  a  few  scores  during  the  depression,  and  it 
was  simultaneous  with  the  operation  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  that  a  number  of 
public  and  private  agencies  employed  special¬ 
ists  who  placed  blind  workers  in  factories. 
Approximately  500  blind  men  and  women 
were  so  employed  when  the  United  States 
became  engaged  in  war  in  December,  1941. 

This  type  of  employment  was  expanded 
and  developed  in  war  industries  to  total  thou¬ 
sands.  Another  instance  of  the  snow-balling 
effect  of  the  example  set  by  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  on  the  Federal  level  is  found 
in  the  state  legislation  passed  in  several  states 
giving  preference  to  blind  persons  in  vending 
stands  in  state,  county,  and  city  buildings. 
Again  on  a  Federal  level  and  even  as  late  as 
this  year,  the  Veterans  Administration  gave 
out  a  press  release  stating  that  their  build¬ 
ings  would  open  vending  stands  operated  by 
blind  persons,  preference  being  given  to 
veterans. 

It  has  been  a  hard  working  law  in  which 
there  have  been  no  changes  during  ten 
years  except  one,  by  an  executive  order  this 
year,  transferring  responsibility  for  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Amendments 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Act  have  been 
proposed  on  several  occasions  but  none  was 
passed. 

Representative  Randolph  has  undoubtedly 
heard  many  discussions  on  how  much  more 
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there  ought  to  be  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  but  it  is  not  likely  he  has  ever  heard 
the  value  of  the  law  questioned.  Stand  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  are  quoted  making 
such  statements  as,  “Before  I  got  this  stand 
I  sat  around  for  six  years.  I  was  helpless  as  a 
baby.  Now  it  is  not  only  my  living,  it  is  my 
life.”  Another  said,  “I  worked  for  17  hours  a 
day  to  get  as  much  money  as  I  now  earn  on 
my  stand  in  8  hours.”  Stand  positions  have 
proved  in  many  instances  to  be  the  most 
lucrative  that  blind  people  have  ever  oc¬ 


cupied  by  governmental  action.  Furthermore, 
they  have  built  up  in  operators  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  self-respect  regarding  their  stands 
and  the  wide  circle  of  friends  among  cus¬ 
tomers  in  whose  minds  they  have  supplanted 
the  idea  of  the  “man  with  the  tin  cup.” 

Administrators  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  have  always  been  handicapped  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it  because  of  limited  appro¬ 
priations.  It  is  understood  now  that  Mr. 
Randolph  is  studying  it  with  a  view  to  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  next  Congress. 


HOME  TEACHERS 
HOLD  CONVENTION 


Delegates  from  ten  Eastern  states  attended 
the  nth  biennial  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  from  October  9  to  October  11.  The 
sessions  were  preceded  by  an  informal  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  evening  of  October  8,  when  a  buffet 
supper  was  served  and  a  musical  program 
presented. 

The  convention  proper  opened  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  October  9  with  an  address  of  welcome 
by  John  Cashmore,  president  of  Brooklyn 
Borough.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  given 
by  Dr.  John  N.  Evans,  ophthalmologist-in¬ 
chief  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and 
medical  director  of  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  who  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Backgrounds  of  Blindness.”  Others  who 
presented  papers  or  led  discussions  were: 
Miss  Emily  Jessen,  home  teacher  with  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Alice  O.  Booth,  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare;  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  both  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and 


Michael  J.  Shortley,  director  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  visited  the  convention  on 
the  second  day. 

During  their  stay  in  New  York,  delegates 
to  the  convention  had  lunch  at  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  and  made  a 
tour  of  The  Lighthouse;  visited  at  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  and  were 
shown  through  The  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
&  Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ices,  and  through  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  home  teacher  from 
Connecticut,  presided  at  the  sessions. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  term:  Francis  J.  Mack,  home  teacher, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  president; 
Mary  I.  Curran,  home  teacher  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  vice-president;  Alfred  Allen,  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  assistant 
director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
secretary;  Theresa  Wood,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Services,  treasurer. 


CONSISTENCY  IN  WORLD  USE  OF  BRAILLE: 
SAME  SOUND,  SAME  SIGN 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.  M.  C.  G. 


In  July,  The  New  Beacon  kindly  published 
an  article  on  this  subject  which  I  had  written 
in  India.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  Cairo, 
where  I  learned  a  little  more  of  Arabic 
Brailles,  and  in  London,  where  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  courteously  put  all  its 
expert  knowledge  and  files  on  the  subject  at 
my  disposal.  Correspondence  with  China  has 
brought  news  of  trends  there.  Now,  back  in 
India,  I  am  studying  the  whole  picture  to  see 
what  useful  lessons  we  may  learn  from 
it.  This  picture,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note, 
strengthens  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
New  Beacon  article.  What  is  more,  it  seems 
that  our  study  is  timely,  as  India,  China,  and 
the  Arabic  countries  all  happen  to  have  move¬ 
ments  afoot  to  bring  about  single  codes  for 
their  areas.  If,  while  in  this  process,  they  can 
key  their  new  codes  in  with  one  another’s  and 
with  the  International  system,  thousands  of 
blind  readers  of  the  future  will  be  saved  many 
headaches  and  much  hard  work. 

The  main  point  is  this:  Louis  Braille’s  code 
was  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  earnest 
workers  for  the  blind  who  adapted  it  to  the 
local  languages  and  scripts.  They  were  mostly 
amateurs,  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  little  mission  school  or  a  newly  founded 
society  for  the  blind.  They  were,  of  course, 
unassociated  with  one  another  and  did  not 
all  stick  to  consistent  principles.  The  result 
has  been: 


In  this  article  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  continues  his 
discussion  of  braille  as  an  “international  code.”  His  first 
contribution  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  Outlook,  for  the  Blind. 


A :  that  in  a  number  of  places,  two  or  more 
codes  have  been  designed  for  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  and 

B :  that  a  few  of  these  codes  bear  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  sound  values  of  Braille’s  original, 
and  now  International,  code. 

As  education  of  the  blind  has  spread  and 
the  need  for  braille  presses  and  libraries  has 
grown,  it  has  become  obvious  that,  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  production,  for  uniformity  in  literary 
media,  and  for  intercommunication  between 
the  blind,  one  single  code  becomes  a  funda¬ 
mental  need.  As  we  know,  the  four  divergent 
English  codes  in  Britain  and  America  were 
resolved  in  1931  into  a  Standard  English 
Braille  for  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
Similar  endeavors  to  compromise,  as  we  have 
observed,  are  under  way  in  Arabic  countries, 
India,  and  China.  If,  in  bringing  unity  within 
these  areas,  we  can  maintain  the  “same  sound, 
same  sign”  link-up  with  International  Braille, 
we  achieve  two  stages  of  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  in  one. 

Here  is  what  this  survey  of  world  brailles 
shows.  The  whole  of  Europe  uses  braille  of 
the  International  type,  both  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages  and  for  classical  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
whole  of  North  and  South  America,  through 
the  medium  of  English",  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  brailles,  follows  suit.  The  same 
applies  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Seas.  Thus,  four  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinental  areas  wholly  use  International 
Braille.  Only  in  Africa  and  Asia  do  the 
divergences,  created  by  early  workers,  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  ironed  out. 
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In  Africa,  it  is  only  the  northern  Arabic- 
speaking  area  which  diverges  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  system,  and  the  several  Arabic  codes 
are  at  present  in  the  melting  pot.  Here,  as  in 
India  and  China,  the  volume  of  works  in 
braille  is  still  so  minute  that  the  proposed 
unification  can  be  achieved  with  no  great  loss 
of  braille  books  and  embossed  metal  plates 
stored  for  reprints.  The  remainder  of  Africa, 
so  far  as  languages  have  been  coded,  fol¬ 
lows  International  Braille — Hausa,  Swahili, 
Dinka,  Zulu,  and  so  forth — while  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  brailles  meet 
requirements  where  those  languages  are 
spoken. 

In  Asia,  the  brailles  of  Turkey,  Armenia, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Russian-speaking  area  be¬ 
long  to  the  International  group.  This  applies 
also  to  the  two  Jewish  languages,  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish.  Five  of  the  eight  existing  Indian 
codes  are  International,  as  is  one  of  the  several 
Chinese  codes.  The  idiographic  scripts  and 
tonal  speech  of  the  Far  East  are  the  most 
difficult  to  fit  into  International  Braille,  and 
Japanese  and  Korean  brailles  have  attempted 
no  sound  relationship  with  the  International 
system. 

It  seems,  then,  that  Europe,  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Australasia  wholly  use 
International  Braille,  while  approximately  two 
thirds  of  Africa  and  one  half  of  Asia  do  so. 

Because  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the 
establishment  of  printing  presses  and  libraries 
are  still  in  the  elementary  stage  in  the  areas 
not  using  International  Braille,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  of  the  total  amount  of  reading 
done  by  the  blind  people  of  today,  99  per  cent 
is  through  the  medium  of  International 
Braille. 

The  importance  of  this  “same  sound,  same 
sign”  principle  in  International  Braille  may 
escape  English  readers,  who  are  notoriously 
lazy  in  learning  a  second  language,  but  it  is 
a  different  story  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  where  many  people 
are  by  custom  bilingual,  and  even  trilingual. 


An  Indian,  for  example,  often  knows  Tamil, 
Hindustani,  and  English,  or  perhaps  Urdu, 
Arabic,  and  English.  In  the  Far  East,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea  rub  shoulders  with  Russia 
to  the  West,  and  their  commercial  connections 
across  the  Pacific  bring  them  into  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  English-speaking  areas.  In  the 
smaller  European  countries — Holland,  Fin¬ 
land,  and  Hungary  for  example — people  find 
it  necessary  to  learn  foreign  tongues  if  they 
are  to  widen  their  horizon  beyond  their  own 
frontiers.  So  the  tale  continues  round  the 
world.  Every  country  has  its  own  special  con¬ 
tacts,  cultural  and  economic;  and  so  we  do 
help  our  blind  people  tremendously  on  their 
road  to  these  relationships  if  we  keep  and 
extend  the  use  of  International  Braille. 

Arabic,  both  as  the  classical  language  of  the 
great  Muslim  faith  and  as  the  everyday  tongue 
of  Southwest  Asia  and  North  Africa,  holds  a 
key  position  of  great  importance,  linking  East 
and  West,  North  and  South.  The  Muslims  of 
Turkey  and  Albania,  of  Hausa-,  Dinka-  and 
Swahili-speaking  countries,  of  Russia,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  Persia,  India,  Malaya,  and  Java  are 
bound  by  the  great  common  bond  of  their 
sacred  “Koran  Sherif.”  It  can  be  appreciated 
how  much  it  eases  the  task  of  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  to  find  that  the  Arabic  braille  signs  have 
more  or  less  the  same  sound  values  as  the 
braille  symbols  of  his  mother-tongue. 

The  Perso-Arabic  languages — Urdu,  Sindhi, 
and  Pashtu — form  one  of  the  three  major 
groups  of  Indian  languages;  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Persian  and  Arabic  is  naturally 
very  close.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable 
value,  therefore,  if  the  sounds  common  to  the 
five  languages  were  all  represented  by  the 
same  braille  signs. 

In  turn,  of  course,  the  Perso-Arabic  group 
is  mixed  inextricably  with  the  two  other 
Indian  groups — Indo-Aryan  and  Dravidian. 
Practical  considerations  suggest,  of  course,  that 
the  “same  sound,  same  sign”  principle  should 
hold  good  throughout  these  three  groups;  and 
this  has  been  the  aim  of  blind  welfare  workers 
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in  India  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  show 
how  matters  are  trending  in  China: 

“As  braille  combinations  are  limited  to  63  dif¬ 
ferent  signs  only,  the  first  principle  to  be  accepted 
or  felt  contented  with  is  that  we  have  to  put 
Chinese  on  some  sort  of  an  alphabetical  basis, 
however  artificial  or  unpopular  it  may  be.  Thus, 
the  Chinese  blind  student,  in  studying  his 
mother-tongue,  is  actually  studying  the  sounds 
of  various  words  rather  than  the  characters  or 
idiographs  themselves.  This  invariably  led  to 
dialectic  differences,  resulting  miserably  but  in¬ 
evitably  in  various  forms  of  adaptations  or  codes. 

“With  the  Chinese  Literary  Renaissance  of 
1917  came  also  efforts  towards  a  unified  spoken 
language  now  widely  known  as  Mandarin, 
chiefly  based  on  what  used  to  be  the  Peking 
dialect.  But  adaptation  of  braille  was  started  as 
early  as  1850  by  foreign  missionaries  in  scattered 
parts  of  China  and,  lacking  such  a  general  guide, 
they  were  compelled  to  formulate  their  own 
alphabet  of  Chinese  according  to  the  dialect  of 
the  particular  locality  where  they  happened  to 
be.  Chinese  editions  of  the  Bible  were  embossed 
into  braille  also  before  the  adoption  of  Mandarin, 
and  consequently  those  particular  adaptations  in 
which  the  Bible  was  embossed  rose  in  ac¬ 
ceptance  over  the  others. 

“Among  these  codes,  the  Union  Mandarin 
Braille  has  now  been  accepted  generally  as  a 
sort  of  Standard  Chinese  Braille,  except  in  a  very 
few  localities  in  provinces  whose  dialects  are 
indeed  too  far  removed  for  intelligibility.  While 
this  code  is  comparatively  the  closest  to  Man¬ 
darin,  it  is  not  exactly  Mandarin,  since  it  was 
invented  by  Miss  Garland  way  back  in  the  1870’s. 
It  is  this  code  which  we  are  now  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  and  revise,  so  that  it  may  be  the  true 
counterpart  of  Mandarin  and  in  order  that  our 
future  blind  students  may  be  educated  directly 
into  Mandarin  without  having  to  learn  it  after¬ 
wards  as  other  students  have  to.  We  have  not 
stuck  by  the  principle  of  retaining  the  original 
sound  values  of  the  particular  braille  signs  used 
overseas  or  at  its  first  invention,  as  there  are 
sounds  in  the  English  or  French  alphabet  not 
found  in  Chinese,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  also  true 
that  advanced  blind  students  in  China  study 
more  English  than  Chinese,  because  advanced 
Chinese  is  much  beyond  paihua  or  the  vernac¬ 
ulars,  but  goes  into  classics  which  differ  widely 
from  the  spoken  language  in  meaning.” 


Another  commentator  writes: 

“In  China,  the  pioneer  who  introduced  braille 
seems  to  have  interested  himself  in  neither  the 
seven-line,  nor  the  one-sign,  one-sound  system. 
The  scheme  adopted  was  purely  arbitrary,  choos¬ 
ing  any  sign  for  any  sound  as  it  came  along.  Of 
course,  in  Chinese,  the  task  of  representing  in 
63  signs  the  200  odd  basic  sounds  is  stupendous; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  a  revision  along  the 
lines  you  suggest  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  the  various  dialects.” 

Certainly  the  task  of  compressing  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  mass  of  Chinese  idiographs  and 
sounds  within  the  compass  of  63  signs  must 
present  an  almost  insoluble  problem.  By  using 
compounds,  however,  the  number  of  braille 
symbols  becomes  infinite.  For  example,  by 
placing  the  permutations  of  dots  4-5-6  before 
the  original  63  signs,  we  add  a  further  441 
symbols,  making  504  in  all.  In  braillising  lan¬ 
guages,  double  signs  are  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  but  occasions  arise  when  no  other 
course  is  open. 

In  applying  International  Braille  to  a  lan¬ 
guage,  the  signs  representing  common  sounds, 
mathematical  and  numeral  signs,  fit  in  nat¬ 
urally,  but  modifications  are  needed  to  meet 
the  divergences  in  sounds  and  lengths  of 
alphabet  which  occur  in  almost  all  languages. 
System,  too,  is  called  for  in  alloting  extra 
signs  for  sounds  not  covered  by  Louis  Braille’s 
original  code.  The  sound  ch,  for  example,  is 
represented  by  a  single  character  in  many  lan¬ 
guages.  It  takes  two  Roman  characters  to 
express  it,  but  Standard  English  Braille  and 
various  other  brailles  represent  it  in  a  single 
braille  symbol,  dots  1-6.  Again,  of  course, 
there  are  sounds,  such  as  the  gutteral  q,  which 
do  not  occur  in  European  languages,  but  are 
common  perhaps  to  a  dozen  languages  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  when  of  course,  one  sign  to  rep¬ 
resent  each  of  those  sounds  in  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  is  of  great  advantage.  These  finer 
points  will  take  some  time  to  work  out,  but 
once  this  method  of  approach  is  generally 
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accepted,  the  ultimate  goal  presents  no  in¬ 
superable  difficulty.  Probably  it  could  best  be 
attained  by  a  conference  of  braille  experts, 
including  blind  readers,  following  upon  an 
adequate  survey  of  the  ground  by  preliminary 
correspondence. 

This  aim  does,  of  course,  involve  a  great 
deal  of  study  of  existing  brailles  and  the 
advice  of  expert  linguists;  but  with  this  and 
with  International  Braille  as  our  foundation, 
it  is  amazing  how  well  and  surely  all  the 
maze  of  characters  and  sounds  and  usages  fit 
into  a  practical  whole.  Actually,  much  of  it 
works  itself  out  by  process  of  logical  evolution, 
leaving  only  the  “extras”  of  each  language  to 
be  co-ordinated  and  assigned  symbols.  We 
have  found,  for  example,  that  in  plotting 


Standard  Indian  Braille,  we  have  almost  auto¬ 
matically  produced  the  greater  part  of  an 
Arabic  Braille,  which,  in  turn,  keys  in  with 
English  and  French  Brailles  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Braille. 

Thus  it  is  that  braille,  handled  along  the 
lines  of  its,  natural  development,  will  yield 
us  of  its  best. 

When  blind  Louis  Braille  in  1827  created 
his  six-dot  sign,  he  built  better  than  he  knew. 
It  is  surely  the  simplest  unit  ever  conceived, 
capable  of  symbolizing  every  linguistic  sound 
in  the  world.  It  is  our  humble  slave.  If  we 
treat  it  with  consideration,  we  think  that  the 
remaining  third  of  Africa  and  half  of  Asia 
can  be  brought  onto  the  International  Braille 
Map  to  the  great  advantage  of  us  all. 


MRS.  L.  J.  JOHNSON 
RETIRES  FROM  HOME  TEACHING 


Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson,  of  the  staff  of  the  Home 
Service  Department,  The  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  has  retired  after  having 
served  as  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind  for  forty 
years.  “Miss  Jane,”  as  Mrs.  Johnson  is  af¬ 
fectionately  known  among  her  many  friends, 
attended  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  1906  became  one  of  its  teachers.  She 
taught  in  the  School  until  1918,  when  she  went 
to  The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  as 
one  of  its  home  teachers;  she  remained  there 
until  1929.  At  that  time,  her  husband  was 
transferred  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  became  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  under  the  late 
Henry  Randolph  Latimer. 

Her  work  in  Pennsylvania  ended  in  1940, 
when  her  husband  was  transferred  to  Balti¬ 


more.  Once  again  she  became  associated  with 
The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
where  she  labored  unceasingly  until  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  September  of  this  year.  She  has 
already  announced  her  intention  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Workshop  and  with  her  blind, 
friends — an  announcement  which  will  please 
all  those  with  whom  she  has  been  associated. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  Associated 
Blind  Women  of  Maryland,  whose  objective 
was  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  blind 
working  girls.  In  1921  she,  together  with  her 
co-workers,  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a 
home,  and  now,  in  1946,  as  president,  she  has 
seen  her  efforts  rewarded  in  a  new,  enlarged 
home  for  these  girls  whose  interests  were  so 
close  to  her  heart. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 
TO  NEW  PEOPLE  IN  THE  FIELD 


Dear  Co-workers: 

We  wish  to  give  you  who  have  just  entered 
our  field  of  endeavor  a  subscription  to  our 
'magazine  for  the  current  year.  Those  teachers 
and  workers  whom  we  hear  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  will  automatically  receive  copies. 
Those  who  do  not  receive  them  may  do  so 
by  writing  to  the  Editor,  in  care  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  new  people  in  the  field  during  that  time 
when  they  may  feel  the  need  of  special  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  most,  or  during  that  time 
when  they  may  feel  there  is  no  special  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  to  be  had. 

Work  for  the  blind  is  not  a  profession  in 
itself,  hut  a  field  in  which  there  are  many 
professions,  skills,-  and  trades  all  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  one  primary  problem,  which  is  that 
of  overcoming  the  physical  difficulties  of  per¬ 
sons  without  sight. 

Quite  often  those  who  enter  this  field  are 
too  hasty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
“nothing  has  been  done  in  the  past.”  Too 
often,  “old  timers”  in  the  field  are  inclined  to 
take  the  attitude  that  “there  is  not  much  to 
learn;  you  can  pick  it  up  as  you  go  along.” 

Because  those  in  work  for  the  blind  are 
a  small  group,  widely  scattered,  it  takes  quite  * 
a  long  time  to  get  about  to  the  various  centers 
of  work  and  learning,  and  new  people  some¬ 
times  become  old  people  without  ever  entering 
the  great  libraries  or  some  of  the  outstanding 
educational  institutions  which  specialize  in 
research. 

We  are  eager  to  bring  together  the  learning 
of  the  past  and  new  people  with  fresh  ideas. 

In  general,  there  are  four  stages  through 
which  a  person  goes  upon  entering  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind. 


First,  you  think  that  blindness  is  a  simple 
problem  which  common  sense  can  handle, 
and  perhaps  that  too  much  is  made  of  it  by 
workers  for  the  blind. 

In  the  second  stage,  you  think  the  problem 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  that  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 
In  this  stage,  you  are  apt  to  think,  “I  am  the 
only  person  helping  the  blind.” 

In  the  third  stage,  you  think,  “The  whole 
thing  is  hopeless,  and  there  is  no  use  trying 
to  do  anything  about  it.”  (All  too  often,  peo¬ 
ple  remain  in  this  stage,  not  only  those  who 
leave  the  field,  but  some  who  stay  in  it.) 

There  is  a  fourth,  happy,  stage,  that  which 
the  Outloo\  hopes  each  person  entering  the 
field  this  year  will  reach.  This  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  first  four  stages,’  and  yet  a  kind 
of  return  to  the  first  stage,  a  kind  of  “second 
first  stage,”  like  a  second  wind,  a  second  child¬ 
hood,  or  second  sense  of  humor.  Those  who 
arrive*  at  the  “second  first  stage”  think  of  the 
problem  of  blindness  as  something  which 
common  sense  and  experience  can  handle, 
realize  that  the  problem  is  large,  know  that  * 
others  who  have  worked  on  it  before  and  are 
working  on  it  now,  believe  it  can  be  man¬ 
aged,  and  try  to  do  a  piece  of  work  sufficient 
to  each  day. 

Through  any,  or  all,  of  these  stages,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  who  will  pass,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  have  a  better  chance  who 
are  willing  to  learn. 

We  wish  in  this  issue  to  recommend,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  companion  volume  of  these  studies, 
which  is  Pierre  Villey’s  World  of  the  Blind. 
This,  to  us,  might  be  what  a  “Religio  Medici ' 
is  to  doctors,  in  that  it  is  dateless  and,  how¬ 
ever  antiquated  it  may  become,  contains  a 
philosophy  which  will  stand  firm  as  the  endur¬ 
ing  hills.  Two  other  books  in  the  field  of 
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the  blind,  L’Aveugle  dans  le  Monde  des 
Voyants,  and  La  Pedagogie  des  Aveugles, 
have  never  been  published  in  English. 

Information  with  regard  to  technical  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  field  of  the  blind  may  be  had  by 
correspondence  with  the  librarian  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
Foundation  Library  lends  books  not  available 
at  your  local  library.  Following  this  letter  is 
a  list  of  suggested  readings  for  beginners. 

In  addition  to  recommending  study  to  new 
people  in  the  field,  we  wish  to  recommend 
that,  in  general,  you  make  your  notebook 
your  confidant — not  for  any  stated  period,  but 
until  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  warm 
and  cool,  and  warm  again  toward  the  good 
ideas  which  come  to  you.  If  you  let  them  all 
take  of?  into  the  air  at  the  first  staff  meeting 
you  attend,  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  will 
lose  them,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Do 
not  let  them  go  until  you  have  them  in  some 
kind  of  formation  and  can  give  them  proper 
coverage. 

One  thing  is  quite  noticeable  as  we  watch 
the  kaleidscopic  changes  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  year  after  year.  Superintendents 
of  schools,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  indus¬ 
trial  workers  enter  the  field  fresh  from  public 
school  work  or  other  areas  of  endeavor,  with 
new  ideas  and  ambitions,  full  of  vitality  and 
zest.  In  schools,  for  instance,  some  of  them 
start  to  make  changes,  occasionally,  many  and 
radical  changes,  but  these  often  meet  with 
resistance  from  pupils,  from  teachers  who 
have  served  long  terms  at  the  school,  and 
sometimes  from  Boards  of  Trustees  or  state 
authorities,  and  the  wheels  of  progress  (or  at 
least  change)  slow  down  and  sometimes  grind 
to  a  stop. 

Different  groups  have  different  objections. 
The  pupils  object  to  anything  which  might 
lessen  their  pleasure,  the  teachers  to  changes 
which  would  increase  their  overload  of  work, 
and  the  Boards  to  ideas  which  would  result 
in  greater  expenditures.  Some  superintendents 
and  teachers  are  forceful  enough  to  overcome 


opposition,  others  are  diplomatic  enough  to 
bring  about  changes  gradually,  but  most  of 
them  settle  comfortably  into  the  grooves  in 
which  education  has  been  running  for  many 
years. 

Many  of  the  ideas  of  these  new  leaders  are 
good,  and  should  be  tried  out,  not  only  in 
their  own  schools,  but  in  others  as  well.  And 
there  are  favorable  opportunities  at  present  for 
making  changes.  Education,  rehabilitation — 
indeed,  the  world — is  in  so  parlous  a  situation 
that  state  authorities  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
are  more  liberal  with  funds  and  less  liberal 
with  critcism.  The  teaching  staffs  in  most 
schools  are  well  sprinkled  with  teachers  who 
are  more  interested  in  service  than  in  salaries, 
and  are  willing  to  work  hard,  especially  since 
salary  schedules  and  living  conditions  have 
been  improved.  And  children  are  not  nat¬ 
urally  lazy;  they  are  normally  active  and 
alert,  and  will  accomplish  much  if  their 
energies  are  skilfully  directed  into  proper 
channel?.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  who  have  entered  this 
field  during  the  past  few  years  will  retain 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  will  try  out 
their  ideas  quietly  and  thoroughly  and,  when 
proved  good,  give  them  to  the  profession  in 
general. 

The  Editor 

SUGGESTED  READINGS 

Cutsforth,  T.  D.  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society;  a  Psychological  Study.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1933.  263  p.  (Discussions 
of  various  problems  concerned  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  development  of  the  blind  individual 
and  his  social  adjustment.  A  controversial  but 
stimulating  book.) 

French,  R.  S.  From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a 
Social  and  Educational  Study  of  the  Blind. 
New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  1932.  298  p.  (Traces  the  history  of 
work  with  the  blind  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  20th  century.) 
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Hayes,  S.  P.  Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of 
Blindness.  New  York:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  1941.  296  p.  (Part  I,  Chapters 
in  the  psychology  of  blindness;  Part  II,  Mental 
measurements  in  schools  for  the  blind.) 

Lende,  H.,  Ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  A  survey 
of  the  development  and  scope  of  present-day 
work  with  the  blind.  New  York:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  1938,  1941.  2  vol¬ 
umes.  (Collection  of  papers  by  experts  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  work  with  the  blind.) 

Ohnstad,  K.  The  World  at  my  Fingertips. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  1942. 
348  p.  (Primarily  an  autobiography,  this  book 
also  discusses  crucial  problems  in  work  with 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.) 

Villey,  Pierre.  Discussion  of  The  Psychology  of 
Blindness  by  a  Blind  Philosopher.  A  classic  in 
the  field.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
1930.  403  pp. 


NECROLOGY 


Dr.  Arthur  G.  Barrett,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  died  on  August  21,  1946, 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  Born  in  Cecil  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  Dr.  Barrett  attended  Friends  School  and 
the  county  public  schools  before  graduating 
from  West  Nottingham  Academy  in  1891. 
He  came  to  Baltimore  in  1896  to  enter  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  first  four-year  graduat¬ 
ing  class  to  leave  that  institution  in  1900. 
Early  in  his  career,  Dr.  Barrett  developed  a 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
and  thirty-eight  years  ago  he  helped  to  found 
The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  His 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  blind  people  of 
Maryland  was  well  known,  and  his  unremit¬ 
ting  efforts  to  improve  and  extend  the  work 
in  their  behalf  were  universally  recognized. 


Commenting  on  Dr.  Barrett’s  death,  William 
S.  Ratchford,  superintendent  of  The  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop,  said:  “The  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  its  chairman,  whose  place  it 
will  be  difficult  to  fill.  We  desire  to  pay  a 
humble  tribute  to  Dr.  Barrett’s  devotion,  tire¬ 
lessness,  friendliness  of  spirit  at  all  times,  and 
to  his  unceasing  work  on  behalf  and  in  ?Le 
interest  of  the  blind  and  of  this  organization/’ 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry,  nationally  known 
ophthalmologist,  and  ophthalmic  surgeon  on 
the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  died  in  Boston  on  September  28. 
Dr.  Terry,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been 
conducting  pioneer  research  on  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  a  condition  which  frequently 
causes  blindness  in  prematurely  born  babies, 
is  known  to  readers  of  Outloof  for  the  Blind 
through  his  article,  “A  Visual  Defect  of  the 
Prematurely  Born  Infant,”  which  appeared  in 
the  October,  1945,  issue  of  the  magazine.  Dr. 
Terry,  together  with  others  interested  in  this 
subject,  had  recently  started  the  Foundation 
for  Vision,  of  which  he  was  named  president. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  medical  and 
general  scientific  associations,  and  a  diplomate 
of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
and  the  American  Board  of  Ophthalmology. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  BLIND 
MERGES  WITH  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS 

At  a  meeting  of  members  and  directors  of 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  called  for 
the  purpose  on  September  16,  a  unanimous 
vote  was  passed  favoring  the  liquidation  of 
this  35-year-old  organization  and  the  merger 
of  all  its  activities  with  the  Division  of  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  An  executive  committee  was  appointed 
with  full  power  to  act,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  December  31,  all  details  of  the  merger 
will  have  been  completed. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  following  material  was  contained  in  a 
letter  received  recently  by  the  Supervisor , 
Technical  Research  Department,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  is  re¬ 
printed  herewith  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
of  interest  and  help  to  many  readers  of  the 
Outlook. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  from  you 
again  and  to  learn  that  your  department  is 
actively  interested  in  the  communications 
problem  of  the  deaf-blind.  My  solutions  to 
this  problem  certainly  may  not  be  of  great 
assistance  to  others,  but  I  have  often  thanked 
God  for  the  amazingly  encouraging  results 
they  have  brought  to  me. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  I  was  probably 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  trials  of  deafness 
than  many  another,  because  I  had  obtained 
my  Ph.B.  degree  and  had  a  fairly  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  before  the  crisis 
came.  Even  after  losing  the  power  to  hear 
others’  voices,  I  could  still  hear  myself  speak, 
and  was  thus  able  to  converse  with  more 
ease  than  would  have  been  possible  without 
any  hearing  at  all. 

From  my  personal  experience,  however,  I 
believe  some  general  conclusions  may  be 
drawn:  (i)  Only  the  exceptional  sighted  per¬ 
son  will  go  to  the  trouble  to  become  truly 
intimate  with  a  deaf-blind  person.  (2)  Most 
hearing  blind  people  are  remarkably  willing 
to  communicate  and  to  share  a  deaf-blind  per¬ 
son’s  social  life  if  he  has  any  social  attrac¬ 
tions  to  offer.  (3)  Simplicity  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  any  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  deaf-blind  and  their  friends.  (4) 
Anv  means  of  communication  that  will  not 
permit  the  two  parties  to  the  conversation  to 
sit  or  stand  in  a  comfortable  posture  is  simply 


unsuited  for  any  but  the  shortest  intercourse. 

Years  ago  I  tinkered  with  the  braille  cell  as 
found  on  an  old  Hall  braille  writer.  The 
reason  above  all  others  that  caused  me  to 
abandon  it  was  that  the  operator  often  re¬ 
leased  the  keys  before  I  had  recognized  the 
letter.  Of  course,  too,  it  was  an  apparatus  that 
required  specialized  knowledge,  and  thus  re¬ 
stricted  its  usefulness. 

I  tried  the  lettered  glove,  but  found  it  a 
nuisance  to  put  on  and  take  off. 

The  international  telegraph  code  is  truly 
fascinating.  I  have  used  it  with  a  battery,  key, 
and  buzzer,  and  also  just  by  having  the  dots 
and  dashes  represented  by  taps  and  lines  on 
my  hand.  This  has  enabled  me  to  have  some 
interesting  talks  with  airmen  and  signal  corps 
men,  but  it  has  not  been  ideal;  one  must  be 
really  quite  experienced  to  send  that  code 
decently,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  such 
experienced  senders  who  want  to  talk  to  you. 
It  is  relatively  slow,  too. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  one-handed 
manual  system  that  used  to  be  advocated  in 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Blind.  A  friend 
taught  it  to  me.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  systems  for  the  deaf-mutes.  To  me  it 
was  interesting,  but  defective,  because  one 
has  to  feel  all  over  the  sender’s  hand  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  A  sender  with  stiff  finger  joints  or 
with  stubby  fingers  can  make  it  quite  a  job 
to  locate  the  thumb  when  that  member  is 
significantly  placed  to  form  a  letter. 

It  became  evident  that  I  needed  two  means 
of  communication  that  would  be  simple  and 
easily  read.  My  alphabet  card  was  intended 
to  put  me  in  touch  with  any  literate  sighted 
person  who  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  For  my 
blind  friends  and  intimate  sighted  friends  I 
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devised  a  very  simple  tap-and-line  code  that 
could  be  written  on  any  part  of  my  person 
that  was  most  convenient  for  the  sender.  This 
code  is  so  simple  that  my  eldest  son  learned 
it  when  he  was  not  quite  four  years  old.  More 
than  forty  blind  people  know  it  and  use  it 
freely  on  me,  and  about  ten  sighted  people 
can  use  it  pretty  well.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  people  to  learn  this  code  in  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Some  very  intelligent  blind 
people  have  learned  it  in  five.  It  takes  about 
half  an  hour  of  practice  to  become  fairly 
fluent  with  it,  but  after  that  it  seems  that  one 
can’t  forget  it.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  would  be  good  for  my  fellow  deaf-blind,  but 
I  do  wish  you  could  see  it  in  use  because  it 
has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  so  many 
of  my  friends. 

One  further  advantage  in  these  methods  of 
talking  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  some  physi¬ 
cal  contact  with  the  speaker  and  can  glean  a 
little  of  his  mood  and  personality  from  the 
way  he  guides  my  finger  or  uses  my  code. 
You  can  readily  detect  the  bored,  the  timor¬ 
ous,  the  willing,  the  jovial,  etc.  You  can  get 
something  more  like  a  real  impression  that 
could  be  derived  from  a  merely  impersonal 
mechanical  device. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  in 
trying  out  the  alphabet  card,  care  should  be 
taken  to  hold  the  blind  person’s  finger  well  * 
above  the  first  joint  so  that  the  joint  can  bend 
at  will.  The  finger  should  be  guided,  but  not 
pressed  down,  on  the  braille  letter.  The  blind 
person  should  indicate  his  readiness  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next  letter  by  lifting  his  finger 
from  the  card.  It  goes  very  quickly  after  the 
sighted  person  becomes  used  to  the  letter 
arrangement.  Please  try  it  out  thoroughly.  If 
the  blind  person  reads  with  his  right  hand,  the 
sender  should  stand  or  sit  at  the  right  side 
and  use  the  left  hand  to  guide  the  finger.  If 
this  procedure  is  not  followed,  awkward 
postures  and  unsatisfactory  results  are  certain. 

Thanks  again  for  letting  me  air  my  views 


on  this  subject.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  any¬ 
thing  I  have  said  is  of  interest  and  value. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  V.  R.  Carter, 
formerly  principal  of  the  School,  as  its  new 
superintendent,  succeeding  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Stewart,  who  has  resigned  after  having  served 
the  institution  for  twenty-one  years.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  became  effective  on  October  1.  Mr. 
Carter  was  appointed  high  school  principal  of 
the  Oklahoma  School  in  1939.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  air  forces  in  1942,  and  returned  to 
the  school  as  principal  in  1944.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Central  High  School  and  North¬ 
eastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  and  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  from  which  he  holds 
a  master’s  degree. 

Mrs.  Stewart  became  superintendent  of  the 
Oklahoma  School  when  her  husband,  who 
had  managed  the  institution  since  1911,  died 
'  in  1925.  The  School  was  damaged  heavily  by 
the  tornado  of  April  12,  1945,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  has  been  active  in  its  reconstruction, 
and  led  a  movement  to  retain  the  school  at 
its  Muskogee  site  when  it  was  proposed,  after 
the  tornado,  to  move  it  to  Sulphur. 

Referring  to  the  reconstruction  work  in  her 
letter  of  resignation,  Mrs.  Stewart  revealed 
that  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  entire 
legislative  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  re¬ 
building  the  school,  and  that  equipment  has 
been  selected  and  ordered  for  the  $100,000 
legislative  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

“The  future  of  the  School  is  assured,”  said 
Mrs.  Stewart.  “I  am  confident  that  the  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind  will  meet  its 
challenge,  and  again  take  its  place  among  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  nation.  A  new 
school  will  now  emerge,  and  it  is  the  logical 
time  for  a  change  of  superintendents.” 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS 


The  Champaign  Courier  (Urbana,  Illinois) 
has  drawn  attention  to  a  special  course  which 
was  conducted  during  the  past  summer  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  for 
mothers  of  blind  children.  Preschool  blind 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
were  also  eligible  for  the  course,  and  mothers 
and  children  resided  together  at  Jacksonville 
during  this  period  of  special  study.  The  course 
was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Illinois  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Handicapped  Children,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Eugene  Hendron,  a  17-year-old  student  at 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  has  been 
awarded  a  special  medal  as  outstanding  scout 
in  Troop  109,  according  to  a  United  Press 
dispatch  appearing  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  Hendron,  who  suffers  the  double 
handicap  of  total  blindness  and  severe  dia¬ 
betes,  serves  as  librarian  of  the  Boy  Scout  li¬ 
brary  of  Troop  109,  which  is  comprised  en¬ 
tirely  of  blind  boys. 

The  New  Yor\  Times  of  September  22 
carried  a  story  concerning  an  exhibition  of 
fencing  between  two  sightless  men  which  was 
a  feature  of  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  of  America  held 
at  the  Hotel  Lincoln.  As  the  blinded  swords¬ 
men  fenced,  their  instructor  visualized  the 
contests  for  the  audience.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  B.  V.  A.  meeting,  David 
P.  Page,  acting  deputy,  veterans  administrator 
for  the  New  York  region,  praised  the  blinded 
veterans  for  their  “personal  courage  and 


resourcefulness”  in  overcoming  their  handi¬ 
cap.  He  said  that  25  per  cent  of  the  group’s 
400  members  were  employed  gainfully  and 
that  20  per  cent  more  were  attending  schools 
and  colleges. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Washington  which 
appeared  in  The  New  Yor^  Times  of  Sep¬ 
tember  8  announced  that  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  preparing  to  help  a  number  of 
sightless  veterans  start  in  business  careers  as 
operators  of  news  and  refreshment  stands,  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  through  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration’s  chain  of  local  head¬ 
quarters.  The  blinded  veterans  will  have  rent- 
free  stands,  and  will  be  required  only  to  sell 
their  merchandise  at  standard  prices.  The 
item  says  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  under  its  control  94  locations  which  should 
be  profitable  sites  for  such  ventures. 


EYE-BANK  AWARDS 
INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc., 
210  East  64  Street,  New  York  City,  has  an¬ 
nounced  through  its  executive  director,  Mrs. 
Henry  Breckinridge,  the  award  of  the  first 
international  fellowship  to  be  granted  by  the 
Eye-Bank.  This  fellowship  is  to  be  awarded 
to  Dr.  Walter  Kornbleuth,  an  ophthalmologist 
of  the  Hebrew  University  in  Palestine,  for 
postgraduate  training  in  ophthalmology  and 
research  work  in  problems  relating  to  the 
cornea,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  a  prominent  ophthalmologist  of  the  Wilmer 
Institute  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


John  Mason  Brown  has  completed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  his  book,  Many  a  Watchful  Night,  in 
its  entirety  for  the  Talking  Book  Studios  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
work,  which  is  an  account  of  the  Normandy 
invasion  which  Mr.  Brown  witnessed  in  his 
capacity  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  contains  many  dramatic  de¬ 
scriptions  as  well  as  interesting  reflections  on 
the  events  and  the  persons  engaged  in  them. 

“Rest-Haven,"  the  Foundation's  vacation 
center  for  blind  women,  at  Monroe,  New 
York,  closed  on  October  18,  after  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  season  which  opened  on  May  27. 
Applications  this  year  were  so  numerous  that 
it  was*necessarv  to  increase  the  number  of 

J 

groups  entertained  from  four  to  seven.  In  all, 
329  guests  were  accommodated,  as  compared 
with  175  for  the  1945  season. 
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Among  the  innovations  of  the  1946  season 
was  the  presentation  of  a  one-act  play,  Red 
Pepper  and  I^avender,  by  eight  of  the  guests 
under  the  direction  of  the  recreational  direc¬ 
tor.  The  cast  memorized  the  play  in  eleven 
days  and  put  on  a  fine  performance.  Only  two 
members  of  the  cast  had  participated  in 
dramatics  before.  The  performance  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  numbers  rendered  by  two  talented 
young  blind  women — one  a  pianist  and  vocal¬ 
ist,  and  the  other  a  whistler.  The  program 
was  sponsored  by  the  Monroe  Lions  Club  for 
the  benefit  of  “Rest-Haven’s”  guests.  As  a 
result  of  the  undertaking,  several  deaf-blind 
guests  received  hearing  devices,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  heard  music  and  the  voices 
of  their  friends.  One  deaf-blind  guest  re¬ 
marked:  “I  hear  the  clock  striking  for  the 
first  tim.e  since  I  was  a  little  girl.” 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  was  the  visit  of  Helen  Keller  to  the  home. 
It  was  Miss  Keller’s  first  visit  to  “Rest-Haven” 
since  the  property  was  presented  to  the 
Foundation  late  in  1943,  and  her  brief  stay 
brought  cheer  and  encouragement  to  all  the 
guests,  especially  to  the  deaf-blind  women, 
with  whom  she  conversed  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet. 


Hugh  Findlay,  whose  garden  tools  for  the 
blind,  developed  and  manufactured  at  his 
own  expense,  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
reports  that  115  sets  of  these  tools  have  been 
packed  and  shipped  to  blind  gardeners  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  reports  also 
that  he  has  received  requests  for  one  set  of 
tools  to  be  sent  to  China,  one  to  Athens, 
Greece,  3  to  England,  and  6  to  Canada. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Christmas  gifts.  The  suggestion  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  that  the  suggestion  box  in¬ 
clude  a  list  of  items  suitable  for  Christmas 
presents.  Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
market,  it  has  been  decided  that  such  a  list 
would  be  unwise.  Whatever  the  reasons,  most 
manufacturers  seem  further  behind  on  de¬ 
liveries  now  than  they  have  been  since  the 
war,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  stock  on  some  items.  A  Christ¬ 
mas  list  might,  therefore,  only  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointments. 

aluminum  broil  racks.  So  many  requests 
have  been  received  for  sets  of  the  aluminum 
broil  racks  announced  in  the  May  issue  of 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  that  the  Department 
has  got  in  touch  with  the  manufacturer  and  a 
stock  has  been  laid  in.  These  racks,  which 
come  in  sets  of  three,  simplify  broiling,  are 
easy  to  clean,  and  make  good  stands  for  elec¬ 
tric  irons.  Postpaid,  90^. 
automatic  pancake  turner.  This  item,  which 
was  one  of  the  war  casualties,  is  again  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  in  the  stores.  The  handle  is 
a  coil  of  spring  wire,  shaped  very  much  like 
a  safety  pin.  When  it  is  pressed,  the  blade  flips 
from  horizontal  to  vertical.  For  those  who 
have  mastered  the  art  of  turning  eggs  neatly, 
it  is  just  another  gadget;  but  many  people  re¬ 
port  that  only  with  this  device  are  they  able 
to  handle  eggs  with  any  ease.  It  is  selling  in 
the  stores  at  from  25^  to  35^. 
marking  gauge.  In  the  issue  before  last,  a  cast 
aluminum  rule  was  announced  which  is  ac¬ 
curate  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Henry 
Schober,  designer  of  the  rule,  has  also  de¬ 
signed  a  marking  gauge  using  the  same 
patterns.  The  gauge  is  somewhat  longer  than 
the  rule,  although  its  capacity  is  still  twelve 


inches.  A  removable  point  is  located  at  the 
nine-inch  end,  and  a  husky  aluminum  slide 
can  be  locked  at  any  setting.  Stocks  of  both 
the  rule  and  the  gauge  were  promised  for 
delivery  during  the  month  of  October  and 
should  be  available  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print.  The  price  of  the  rule,  postpaid,  is 
expected  to  be  $1.40.  The  price  of  the  marking 
gauge  is  expected  to  be  $3-15. 
calculators.  For  those  who  require  mathe¬ 
matical  calculators  in  their  work,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  undertaken  of  the  various 
models  on  the  market  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  can  be  adapted  for  use  by  the  blind- 
Professor  Thomas  Benham,  of  Haverford 
College,  succeeded  in  adapting  an  earlier 
model  of  the  Monroe  Calculator  and  has  been 
negotiating,  so  far  without  success,  to  secure 
“trade-ins”  for  modification  for  use  by  others. 
John  Serignano,  one  of  the  veterans  working 
for  the  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices,  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  is  possible  to  take  most  of  the 
readings  on  a  Friden  Calculator  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  changes  on  the  machine  whatever.  In 
this  design,  knobs  project  from  the  indicators 
above  the  main  answer  line,  and  the  position 
of  each  dial  may  be  determined  by  counting 
the  clicks  necessary  to  return  it  to  0.  It  would 
present  no  problem  to  attach  braille  dials  to 
these  knobs  if  that  is  felt  necessary.  Answers 
to  division  problems  ordinarily  appear  in  an¬ 
other  line  of  dials,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
adaptations  on  those  indicators  would  involve 
considerable  expense.  Division  can,  however, 
be  done  through  the  use  of  reciprocals,  so  that 
the  answers  would  appear  on  the  dials  which 
can  be  read. 

Carl  R.  Lomatch,  a  western  agent  for  the 
Comptometer,  adapted  one  of  his  machines 
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for  use  by  another  veteran  who  was  working 
for  the  Eli  Lilly  Company.  He  has  agreed 
to  supply  full  details  to  any  other  agents  for 
the  Comptometer  and  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  adaptation  would  not  exceed  $50.  New  cal¬ 
culators  range  in  price  from  $360  to  over  $700. 
In  certain  instances,  discounts  may  be  secured. 
Further  inquiries  will  be  welcome. 
ball  point  pens.  Word  is  rapidly  spreading 
that  the  new  ball  point  pens,  such  as  the 
Reynolds,  will  write  without  smudging,  even 
though  the  finger  follows  immediately  after 
the  tip.  Another  advantage  of  these  pens  is 
that  they  write  in  any  position.  Prices  for  most 
models  are  over  $10.  Most  are  said  to  write 
for  from  two  to  five  years.  The  Reynolds  Pen 
Company  recently  announced  a  new  model 
which  sells  for  $3.85,  and  is  said  to  write  for 
fifteen  years  without  refilling.  This  model  will 
he  refilled  without  charge  at  any  time  during 
the  first  six  vears.  After  that,  it  will  be  refilled 
for  50 <f.  The  Technical  Research  Department 
lias  secured  thirteen  of  these  pens  for  testing 
purposes.  It  is  still  too  early  to  make  any 
definite  statements.  The  pen  resembles  a 
wooden  lead  pencil  in  shape,  having  an  over¬ 
all  length  of  j3/8  inches  and  a  diameter  of 
about  3/s  inch.  It  is  made  of  aluminum,  and 
comes  in  natural  finish,  black,  and  red.  It  is 
“closed”  by  simply  pulling  a  cover  forward  to 
protect  the  point.  The  one  objection  so  far 
noted  is  that  once  in  a  great  while  the  pen 
may  not  write  immediately.  It  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  blow  into  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  pen 
to  drive  the  ink  against  the  tiny  ball  at  the 
point.  By  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  a  fairer  judgment 
of  the  value  of  the  pen.  Inquire  about  find¬ 
ings  and  price. 

lined  stationery.  Dr.  Robert  Marx  has  de¬ 
vised  a  means  of  marking  stationery  which 
may  appeal  to  many  people.  The  lines  are 
embossed.  He  can  supply  fifty  sheets  of  paper 
and  twenty-five  envelopes  for  Si. 00.  Orders 
may  be  placed  through  The  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department. 


household  repairs.  Those  who  wish  to  go 
into  the  business  of  repairing  household  ap¬ 
pliances  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
inkprint  publications  which  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  published: 

How  to  Make  Your  Refrigerator  Last 
Longer  (AWI-4) 

How  to  Make  Your  Washing  Machine 
Last  Longer  (AWI-6) 

How  to  Make  Your  Gas  or  Electric  Range 
Last  Longer  (AWI-8) 

How  to  Make  Your  Ironing  Equipment 
Last  Longer  (AWI-11) 

Take  Care  of  Your  Vacuum  Cleaner  and 
Carpet  Sweeper  (AWI-19) 

How  to  Make  Your  Electric  Cords  Last 
Longer  (AWI-20) 

For  information  on  how  to  clean,  oil  and 
adjust  sewing  machines,  and  for  additional 
pointers  on  how  to  run  them,  write  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  1944F.  All  these  Department 
of  Agriculture  pamphlets  may  be  secured  at 
the  price  of  io<?  each  by  writing  to  The  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Payment 
should  be  made  in  coins. 
idea  exchange.  Suggestions  are  needed  on  the 
subjects  of  lawn  mowing  and  carpet  sweep¬ 
ing  (how  to  be  sure,  without  too  much  repeti¬ 
tion,  of  covering  all  the  ground).  Also  are 
there  any  simple  ways  of  modifying  cash 
registers  so  that  receipts  can  be  read  at  the 
close  of  the  day? 

1 

The  comprehensive  report,  “The  Blind  in 
Hennepin  County,”  which  received  editorial 
attention  in  the  September  issue  of  Ontloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  includes  far-reaching  recom¬ 
mendations  relating  to  financial  assistance  for 
the  blind,  employment  opportunities,  and 
housing  and  recreational  developments,  and 
therefore  should  be  read  carefully  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  social  welfare  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  for  $2.10  from  the 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  404 
South  8  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  Department  for 
the  Handicapped — Miss  Violet  Bushan,  at  one  time 
teacher  in  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 
and,  later,  supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare,  has  been  engaged  as  medical  social  worker  in 
the  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Service.^^According  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  recently  published  booklet,  This  Much  We 
Have  Done,  acceptance  by  employers  of  blind  and 
otherwise  physically  handicapped  persons  trained  by 
the  Bureau  rose  98.1  per  cent  last  year  over  the 
previous  year’s  rate  of  placement. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — Three  new  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  this  fall:  William  Mootz,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Louisville  Music  School,  has 
been  made  director  of  the  music  department;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Johnson  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the 
bpys’  physical  education  classes  and  athletic  coach; 
and  Alex  G.  Dunton  has  been  named  teacher  of 
vocational  education.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Black  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  faculty  after  a  six  months’  leave  of 
absence  occasioned  by  illness  Eight  boys  and 
four  girls  from  the  Kentucky  School  are  attending 
public  high  schools  in  Louisville  this  year.  This 
marks  the  inauguration  of  a  program  of  sending  the 
third-  and  fourth-year  high  school  students  at  the 
School  to  the  Louisville  public  high  schools,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  the  approval  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — The  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  opened  for  its  94th  year 
on  September  16,  with  82  pupils  in  the  White 
Department,  and  83  in  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Department.  The  following  new  teachers  have  joined 
the  staff:  Miss  Martha  Winget,  coaching  class;  Miss 
Kathleen  Stewart,  kindergarten;  W.  Patrick  Mor- 
rissy,  English  and  foreign  language;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Greenleaf,  coaching  class,  Colored  Department.  Two 
outdoor  bowing  alleys,  gifts  of  interested  Baltimore 


groups,  were  completed  during  the  past  summer. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — Six  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  this  year.  They  are:  Miss 
Mildred  Paananen,  Miss  Gertrude  Hasler,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wilhelmi,  Francis  Hetherington,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Ross  During  the  past  summer,  the 
Michigan  State  Administration  Board  released 
$266,600  for  a  new  service  building  on  the  campus. 
Construction  on  the  building  is  expected  to  begin 
soon. 

Per\ins  Institution — Two  members  of  the  Perkins; 
staff  retired  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year — Miss 
Mary  B.  Knowlton,  who  came  to  Perkins  shortly 
after  her  graduation  from  Massachusetts  School  of 
Art,  in  1893,  and  taught  in  the  boys’  vocational  de¬ 
partment;  and  Miss  Lily  B.  Howard,  telephone  opera¬ 
tor,  who  came  to  Perkins  in  1924.  New  staff  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Institution  this  year  include:  Marion 
Hoskin,  Grade  I;  Mary  F.  Davis,  teacher  of  kinder¬ 
garten;  Muriel  Herrick,  assistant  in  kindergarten; 
Caroline  Peters  and  Bertha  Feinberg,  Grade  V; 

Anthony  Ackerman,  assistant  in  Lower  School  spe- 

* 

cial  class;  Mrs.  Perley  C.  White,  teacher  of  piano 
in  the  Lower  School;  George  Faulkner,  teacher  of 
voice;  Leo  V.  Gittzus,  teacher  in  the  vocational  de¬ 
partment,  and  master  of  Tompkins;  and  James  P. 
Hilly,  teacher  in  the  vocational  department. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  Mar- 
geurite  Kleman  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Toledo  Society  to  assist  with  the  office  work  and 
assume  other  duties  required  to  aid  the  blind. 

Washington:  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security — The  Division  had  an  exhibit 
at  the  Western  Washington  Fair,  which  was  held 
this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1941.  Three  adjoin¬ 
ing  booths  showed  prevention  of  blindness  and 
home  teaching  services;  handwork  done  by  blind 
people  through  the  home  industry  program;  and 
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pictures  taken  of  blind  people  at  work  in  private 
industry,  with  the  names  of  the  industries  and  the 
type  of  work  being  done. 

The  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Fisher,  who  has  taught 
English  and  Latin  in  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for 
the  past  seventeen  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of 
last  term.  Two  other  members  of  the  staff,  Mrs. 
Betty  Schnibbe  Fleek,  teacher  of  piano  and  chorus, 
and  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Roten,  teacher  of  Grades  IV  and 
V,  also  retired  at  that  time.  Miss  Helen  Robinett,  a 


graduate  of  West  Virginia  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  chorus  and  instrumental  music; 
and  Miss  Beryl  Muzum,  another  West  Virginia 
graduate,  has  been  secured  to  teach  Grades  IV  and 
V.  Miss  Esther  Sigafoose,  Columbia  University  grad¬ 
uate,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  the  opportunity  room 
and  remedial  work  in  the  school;  and  Earl  Lancaster 
(West  Virginia  University,  ’39)  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  geography,  health,  and  physical  education. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  who  served  four  years  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  will 
also  serve  as  coach  of  wrestling  and  track. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Page  11.  Howe  Memorial  Press;  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  manager,  succeeding  Frank  C. 
Bryan. 

Page  13.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind; 
A.  L.  Archibald,  iocS2  College  Avenue,  Palo 
Alto,  California,  executive  director. 

Page  75.  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind; 
The  Reverend  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  executive 
director,  succeeding  The  Reverend  William  S. 
Dolan,  S.  J. 

Page  79.  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind;  Dr.  H.  G.  Dowling,  superintendent, 
succeeding  Dr.  J.  S.  Ganey. 

Page  26.  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind; 


Frank  Johns,  superintendent,  succeeding  Gor¬ 
don  Hicks. 

Page  55.  Wayne  County  Library  for  the 
Blind;  Carl  Christenson,  librarian  for  the 
blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Lacey. 

Page  56.  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.;  address  changed  to  1936  Lyndale  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis  5,  Minnesota. 

Page  j8.  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of /he  Blind;  now  to  be  known  as  the 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Page  81.  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind; 
V.  R.  Carter,  superintendent,  succeeding  Mrs. 
O.  W.  Stewart. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation.  , 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLINDED  SOLDIER 

JAMES  N.  GREEAR,  M.D. 


Believing  that  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
would  be  blinded  in  the  recent  war,  an  in¬ 
formal  committee  was  created  in  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1942.  The  purpose  of 
this  committee  was  to  investigate  existing 
agencies  for  the  blind,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  It  was  their  understanding  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  deemed  imperative  that 
retraining  programs  should  be  established  in 
specially  designated  hospitals  where  social  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  blinded  soldier  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted  while  he  was  undergoing  medical  care. 

Printed  with  permission  of  the  editor  of  the  Military 
Surgeon. 


Dr.  James  N.  Greear,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  nationally 
known  ophthalmologist,  was  for  two  years  chief  of  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Section  of  the  V&lley  Forge 
General  Hospital,  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  which 
cares  for  war-blinded  soldiers.  Later  he  served  as  senior 
consultant  in  ophthalmology  in  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations. 


In  April,  1943,  the  Acting  Chief,  Profes¬ 
sional  Administrative  Services  of  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General,  appointed  a  special 
committee  on  the  care  of  the  blind.  This  com¬ 
mittee,  continued  the  survey  of  techniques  in 
the  training  of  the  blind.  A  careful  study  was 
made  of  the  extent  of  literature  on  the  subject 
and  conferences  were  held  with  recognized 
leaders  in  the  field.  All  the  national  organiza¬ 
tions  dealing  with  problems  of  the  blind  were 
most  helpful  in  offering  wise  counsel  and  in 
recommending  available  personnel,  both  civil¬ 
ian  and  military,  who  were  well  qualified  to 
function  in  such  a  program. 

On  May  28,  1943,  Valley  Forge  and  Letter- 
man  General  Hospitals  were  designated  for 
the  special  t reament  of  blinded  casualties.  At 
this  time  the  posit  on  of  “Rehabilitation  Aid 
to  the  Blind”  was  created,  and  personnel  was 
recruited  from  existing  agencies  and  placed 
in  the  blind  centers.  Each  of  the  hospitals 
designated  for  the  care  of  the  blind  had  also 
been  designated  as  a  plastic  center  and  since 
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they  were,  in  addition,  functioning  as  general 
hospitals,  all  the  specialties  of  medicine  were 
represented  and  available. 

It  was  the  rare  exception  that  a  soldier 
blinded  in  combat  did  not  have  many  other 
injuries.  Some  of  the  serious  problems  en¬ 
countered  with  battle  casualties  were  disfigur¬ 
ing  scars  of  the  face;  injuries  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  in  the  form  of  fracture;  nerve  injuries; 
and  amputations.  Such  injuries  usually  af¬ 
fected  tactile  sensation,  which  is  so  essential 
to  a  blind  individual.  Deafness  was  a  serious 
complication. 

It  was  believed  that  there  would  be  a  much 
smaller  number  of  blind  in  the  Navy  than  in 
the  Army;  hence,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  two  centers  for  the  blind  by  the  Army, 
the  facilities  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army  were  offered  to  the  Navy  for  the 
care  of  cases  of  blindness  occurring  in  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  per¬ 
sonnel. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1943  the  problem 
of  the  responsibility  for  full  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  was  still  unsettled.  Should  patients 
be  kept  in  the  hospitals  or  turned  over  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  adjustment  train¬ 
ing?  The  hospitals  had  no  authority  to  retain 
patients  beyond  the  period  of  maximum 
medical  benefit.  It  was  apparent  that  a  period 
of  specialized  rehabilitation  was  necessary  if 
patients  were  to  be  prepared  properly  to 
undertake  vocational  training  under  Veterans 
Administration.  The  latter  had  made  no  pro¬ 
visions  for  accepting  cases  directly  from  the 
Army.  Therefore,  patients  were  spending 
months  in  their  homes  without  the  special 
attention  they  required  after  discharge.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General  appeared  before  the  Federal  Board  of 
Hospitalization  and  urged  the  establishment, 
under  the  Veterans  Administration,  of  a 
paternal  institution,  similar  to  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  England,  offering  continuous  service.  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  opposed  this  idea.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  “The  President’s 


In-Service  Committee”.  On  January  8,  1944, 
the  President  directed  the  Army  to  establish 
an  institution  for  readjustment  to  be  utilized 
by  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  Avon  Old  Farms 
School  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  was  secured  and 
was  established  as  the  “Old  Farms  Convales¬ 
cent  Hospital”  on  May  21,  1944,  and  acti¬ 
vated  June  14,  1944. 

On  August  25,  1944,  Dibble  General  Hos¬ 
pital  was  designated  to  replace  Letterman 
General  Hospital.  The  specially  designated 
hospitals  set  about  to  restore  the  handicapped 
to  the  fullest  possible  physical,  mental,  social, 
and  vocational  usefulness  in  order  to  enable 
the  blinded  to  continue  as  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  the  community. 

The  success  of  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  has  been  dependent  on  a  variety 
of  factors.  The  native  ability,  education, 
intelligence,  and  previous  training  of  the 
soldier  were  important  factors  to  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

In  order  to  establish  a  program  for  social 
readjustment  of  the  blinded  soldier,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  secure  highly  qualified 
individuals  who  had  achieved  some  degree  of 
recognition  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  At  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  two 
such  enlisted  men  were  assigned,  ,  both  of 
whom  were  later  commissioned.  One  of  these 
men  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  the  blind,  and  the  other  in 
charge  of  the  program  of  physical  recondi¬ 
tioning  which  included  general  personal  orien¬ 
tation. 

It  was  realized,  and  generally  accepted, 
that  once  permanent  loss  of  vision  was  de¬ 
termined,  readjustment  of  the  newly  blinded 
soldier  should  be  instituted  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Very  soon  after  Valley 
Forge  and  Letterman  General  Hospitals  were 
designated  as  centers  for  special  care  and 
treatment  of  the  blind,  a  directive  was  sent 
out  to  all  medical  installations  in  the  Zone  of 
the  Interior  instructing  commanding  officers 
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to  transfer  all  blinded  soldiers  to  one  of  the 

» 

designated  hospitals  as  quickly  as  they  were 
capable  of  being  transported.  All  patients 
blinded  in  theaters  outside  the  United  States 
were  to  be  returned  to  the  Zone  of  the  In¬ 
terior  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  upon 
arrival  were  to  be  transferred  immediately  to 
one  of  the  hospitals  mentioned  above. 

Fears  and  the  shock  of  blindness  must  be 
dispelled.  As  a  rule,  this  was  usually  quickly 
accomplished  by  the  carrying  out  of  a  few 
simple  acts.  The  blinded  soldier  soon  became 
familiar  with  his  immediate  surroundings, 
and  within  a  relatively  short  time  became 
personally  independent.  He  had  to  be  taught 
to  shave,  dress,  and  keep  himself  well  groomed, 
to  feed  himself,  to  get  around  alone,  and  to 
care  for  his  personal  effects  generally,  keeping 
his  bed  and  locker  in  order  at  all  times.  He 
had  to  be  encouraged  to  do  everything  he 
possibly  could  for  himself.’  All  of  these  ac¬ 
complishments  become  the  medium  of  an 
approach  to  a  new  mode  of  living. 

In  order  that  adequate  instruction  and  re¬ 
training  might  be  accomplished  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  time,  it  was  necessary  to  have  trained 
instructors.  These  were  not  available  from 
civilian  life.  It  was  necessary  that  they  be 
sighted  individuals  and,  preferably,  of  above 
average  intelligence.  Such  a  group  of  enlisted 
men  was  carefully  selected  from  various  mili¬ 
tary  installations  throughout  the  service 
command.  They  were  trained  by  the  ex¬ 
perienced  chiefs  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
and  their  associates.  During  the  early  days  in 
the  hospital  the  soldier  was  taken  in  hand  by 
one  of  the  trained  attendants,  who,  pre¬ 
ferably,  were  not  assigned  more  than  two 
trainees.  However,  this  could  not  be  adhered 
to  because  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  number 
of  blinded  patients  in  the  centers.  Through 
such  a  program  the  instructor  or  orientor 
came  to  know  the  trainee  more  intimately. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  for  cultivating 
the  personal  contact  that  begets  confidence, 
as  well  as  for  gaining  a  more  complete  under¬ 


standing  of  any  problems  that  might  arise. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  and  surgical  care 
of  these  patients,  a  detailed  psychiatric  study 
was  made  relatively  soon  after  admission  to 
the  hospital.  It  might  be  anticipated  that 
severe  emotional  disturbances  would  arise  in 
practically  every  blinded  soldier.  Actually 
this  did  not  always,  or  necessarily,  occur. 

According  to  Major  Bernard  L.  Diamond, 
M.D.,  “The  soldier  of  sound  personality 
structure,  free  from  preexisting  neurotic  or 
psychiatric  traits,  who  is  blinded  by  injuries 
received  in  combat,  is  fully  capable  of  making 
an  adequate  emotional  adjustment  to  his  dis¬ 
ability,  providing  adequate  orientation  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  are  available.  Such 
soldiers,  on  learning  their  eyesight  has  been 
permanently  destroyed,  react  in  a  courageous 
and  constructive  manner.  They  accept  their 
disability  with  fortitude  and  with  the  philo¬ 
sophical  attitude,  ‘Well,  it’s  happened;  one 
has  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  go  on  in  life 
from  here.’  They  are  not  depressed,  and  the 
insecurity  that  might  arise  out  of  such  an 
overwhelming  handicap  is  well  controlled  and 
constructively  directed  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  social  and  psychological  indepen¬ 
dence.” 

It  was  also  pretty  generally  true  that  the 
totally  blinded  soldier  made  a  more  rapid 
adjustment  to  his  handicap  than  the  man  who 
retained  slight  vision,  or  mere  light  percep¬ 
tion.  The  latter  individual  was  constantly 
building  up  false  and  futile  hopes  of  recovery 
of  good  vision.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
evaluate  carefully  the  chances  of  recovery  of 
useful  vision  and  to  be  always  perfectly  frank 
and  honest  with  the  patient  in  this  regard. 
He  was  always  told  the  truth  regarding  his 
eyes,  and  that  as  quickly  as  it  could  be 
determined. 

The  initial  period  of  rehabilitation  was 
concerned  primarily  with  those  matters  which 
foster  a  speedy  adjustment  to  normal  living. 
This  initial  training  was  handled  by  an  in¬ 
structor — an  enlisted  man— with  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  a  blind  consultant,  who  himself  had 
been  blinded  in  the  recent  war.  He  had  made 
a  remarkable  adjustment  to  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  and  was  a  splendid  morale  builder. 
They  worked  together  under  the  supervision 
of  the  directors  of  the  training  program.  The 
length  of  this  training  period  was  variable, 
and  was  controlled  in  large  part  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  mental  and  physical  handicap.  Good 
posture  and  walking  habits  were  stressed  at 
this  time.  He  soon  learned  to  move  about, 
both  inside  and  out  of  the  hospital,  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  ease  and  self-confidence. 
He  was  expected  to  learn  fairly  quickly  to  get 
around  alone  with,  and  without,  a  cane;  to 
travel  easily  with  people;  to  get  in  and  out  of 
automobiles,  buses,  and  trains;  to  go  up  and 
down  stairs  and  escalators;  to  go  through  re¬ 
volving  doors;  to  walk  along  unfamiliar 
streets,  following  directions  and  to  explore 
unfamiliar  terrain  by  using  his  cane  in  case  of 
getting  lost.  One  of  the  tests  he  was  required 
to  pass  was  to  leave  the  hospital  by  bus, 
unaided,  ride  to  town,  go  to  some  destination 
such  as  the  railway  station,  find  his  way  to  the 
ticket  window  and  platform,  and  then  return 
to  the  hospital.  From  this  experience  many 
men  took  up  the  practice  of  taking  trips  by 
themselves  when  they  had  passes  and  leaves. 
During  tests,  the  blind  soldier  was  carefully 
checked  by  an  orientor  who  specialized  in 
this  part  of  the  training.  This  orientor  gave 
no  assistance,  except  for  safety,  in  which  case 
the  patient  was  disqualified  on  that  occasion. 
One  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  pupil  was 
expected  to  excel  was  in  handling  the  pro- 
ferred  help  of  the  public  in  a  diplomatic 
manner,  accepting  such  assistance  as  he  needed, 
which  amounted  to  guidance  across  a  danger¬ 
ous  intersection. 

It  was  expected  that  he  travel  with  ease  and 
a  reasonable  degree  of  speed,  and  that  he 
demonstrate  a  definite  degree  of  intelligence 
in  so  doing.  Once  this  period  of  general  orien¬ 
tation  had  been  mastered,  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  grant  the  soldier  a  furlough.  This 


permitted  usage  of  the  knowledge  and  inde¬ 
pendence  gained,  and  stimulated  a  desire  to 
continue  with  the  broader  program  to  follow. 

•  This  initial  contact  with  the  sighted  world 
was  a  very  important  milestone  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  imperative  that  families  and 
friends  treat  him  as  a  normal  human  being; 
that  he  be  allowed  to  do  things  for  himself  in 
so  far  as  he  was  capable.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prepare  the  families  to  meet  these 
men  courageously.  Members  of  the  family 
were  encouraged  to  visit  the  blinded  soldier 
at  the  hospital  prior  to  this  furlough.  They 
were  then  interviewed  by  the  ward  officer  or 
the  chief  of  the  service  and  the  true  condition 
of  the  patient  discussed  frankly.  The  part 
they  must  play  in  his  future  was  fully  gone 
into.  This  paved  the  way  for  a  sane  reunion 
and  a  much  less  difficult  adjustment  for  all 
concerned.  In  case  the  family  was  unable  to 
visit  the  soldier  during  this  initial  period,  a 
letter  was  written  them  by  the  chief  of  the 
eye  service  in  much  the  same  vein  as  the  letter 
written  by  Major  General  Paul  R.  Hawley  to 
the  parents  of  the  first  soldier  blinded  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations.  This  letter 
follows : 

“Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs. - : 

“Your  son  has  had  his  eyes  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  in  the  war.  On  recovering  from  his 
wounds  and  convalescing  in  the  hospital  he 
has  been  confronted  with  the  fear  of  blind¬ 
ness,  which  he  has  faced  with  the  same  manly 
courage  he  had  when  wounded.  He  has  had 
the  most  skillful  medical  and  surgical  care  by 
American  ophthalmic  medical  officers.  Every¬ 
thing  possible  has  been  done  to  save  his  sight, 
without  success. 

“The  fear  of  blindness  is  a  very  real  and 
ugly  thing.  Fear  can  only  be  overcome  by 
understanding  the  thing  that  causes  it.  The 
fear  of  blindness  is  the  fear  of  utter  darkness, 
a  physical  darkness  that  leads  to  a  darkness 
of  the  mind.  It  is  also  the  fear  of  restricted 
activity,  of  helplessness.  It'  is  also  a  fear  of 
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loneliness,  of  sentimental  pity,  of  being  placed 
by  one’s  friends  into  a  world  apart. 

“We  recognize  and  understand  these  fears 
and  overcome  them.  That  is  done  by  training 
your  son  to  learn  to  be  blind.  He  is  eager  to 
learn  and  to  break  his  chains.  At  first  he 
needs  help  and  this  comes  from  many  sources, 
from  our  Government,  from  you  and  from  his 
•  friends.  The  Government  sees  to  it  that  he 
will  get  the  best  training  available  to  teach 
him  to  read,  to  type,  to  walk  around  unaided, 
to  play  games,  and  particularly  to  become 
experienced  in  one  or  more  of  the  many 
ways  a  blind  person  can  earn  a  living,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  capacity;  in  short  to  return  him 
to  a  useful  and  happy  life.  This  training  is 
done  by  experienced  teache'rs,  many  of  whom 
are  blind  themselves.  It  can  be  best  done  in  a 
sort  of  school  or  college  where  others  in  the 
same  situation  are  learning  to  be  blind.  Hap¬ 
hazard  and  casual  training  in  the  home  often 
does  more  harm  than  good.  The  road,  at  best, 
is  a  long  one  and  to  find  one’s  way  needs  an 
experienced  guide. 

“Our  Government  provides  that  guide. 
Your  son  will  have  patience  and  courage  to 
do  the  hard  work  of  learning  the  many  neces¬ 
sary  things.  The  understanding  will  come 
from  all  of  us. 

“The  most  important  thing  you  can  do 
when  he  returns  is  to  treat  him  as  naturally  as 
you  can.  He  does  not  want  pity  and  senti¬ 
mentality.  He  wants  to  do  things  for  himself, 
and  the  sooner  he  does  these  the  more  nearly 
normal  you  will  all  be. 

“Training  takes  a  long  time  and  varies  with 
the  speed  of  learning.  There  will  be  many 
periods  of  depression  and  at  times  a  feeling 
of  hopelessness  and  futility.  There  will  be 
times,  too,  when  he  will  feel  that  no  progress 
is*  being  made.  This  is  the  experience  of  not 
only  those  who  are  learning-  to  be  blind,  but 
is  common  to  all  learning  processes.  It  is  not  a 
sensation  and  not  a  fact.  In  time  he  will  be 
independent,  useful,  and  therefore,  happy. 

“You  may  rest  assured  that  your  Govern¬ 


ment  will  do  everything  in  its  mighty  power 
to  restore  a  fine  citizen  to  a  proper  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

“I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  so  that  you 
may  better  understand  your  son’s  problem 
and  assist  him  in  its  solution.  When  he  ar¬ 
rives  home,  greet  him  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Above  all,  don’t  embarrass  nor  dis¬ 
courage  him  with  pity.  With  your  help  he 
will  live  his  life  happily. 

“I  wish  for  you  and  for  your  son  all  success 
in  your  common  task  of  overcoming  his 
injury;  and  overcome  it  you  can  if  you  refuse 
to  be  defeated.  He  was  not  afraid  when  he 
gave  his  eyes  for  his  country.  You  must  never 
let  him  be  afraid  while  he  is  getting  his  vision 
back  through  other  facilities.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  R.  Hawley, 
Brigadier  General, 
Army  of  the  U .  S. 
Chief  Surgeon 

Upon  his  return  from  this  initial  furlough, 
the  soldier  was  placed  on  a  full  schedule,  which 
included  braille,  typewriting,  handicrafts,  and 
physical  reconditioning.  The  importance  of 
being  able  to  communicate  with  people  was 
recognized.  Therefore,  every  blind  soldier 
who  was  capable  of  so  doing  was  required  to 
study  braille  and  typing.  Many  of  them, 
became  very  proficient  at  both,  and  most  of 
those  who  had  accepted  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  worked  hard  at  them  because  they  appre¬ 
ciated  their  value. 

Handicrafts  proved  to  be  very  valuable  in 
developing  manual  dexterity  and  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  individual  occupied  during  some 
of  his  leisure  hours.  This  was  carried  on  in  a 
workshop  for  ambulatory  patients,  and  at  the 
bedside  for  those  not  ambulatory.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  definite  achievement  in  these 
various  subjects. 

Adequate  tests  were  established  to  corre¬ 
late  the  training  of  this  period.  For  the  most 
part,  men  were  handled  individually  during 
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the  period  of  hospitalization,  although  for 
competition,  classes  and  groups  were  arranged 
whenever  it  was  possible.  Talks  were  fre¬ 
quently  given  by  successful  blind  business 
and  professional  men.  The  most  particular 
stress,  however,  during  this  time,  was  laid  on 
making  the  men  physically  active,  and  physi¬ 
cal  reconditioning  included  swimming,  horse- 
back  riding,  skating,  howling,  bicycling,  bag 
punching,  weight  lifting,  rowing,  fishing  and 
golfing,  in  addition  to  calisthenics  and  hiking. 

The  American  Red  Cross  played  a  most 
important  role  in  the  entire  program.  The 
medical  social  worker,  assigned  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  made 
contact  with  every  new  patient  on  the  service 
within  the  first  few  days  alter  admission.  She 
explained  the  manner  in  which  the  Red  Cross 
could  be  of  assistance  to  him  while  he  was  a 
patient  there;  how  she  would  assist  him  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  his  family  or  friends, 
and  the  many  other  ways  in  which  the  Red 
Cross  could  make  his  stay  more  pleasant. 

The  Red  Cross  was  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  stall  in  helping  to  plan  the  patient’s 
furlough  and  in  arranging  schedules  of  travel. 
They  arranged  to  have  the  patient  met  by 
Travelers  Aid  workers  if  changes  of  trains 
had  to  be  made,  arranged  or  ascertained  that 
the  patient’s  family  would  meet  him  upon  his 
arrival  home. 

The  entire  recreational  or  social  program 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross.  This 
included  instruction  in  dancing,  theater  par¬ 
ties,  ball  games,  broadcasts,  weekend  visits 
to  private  homes,  picnics,  and  a  variety  of 
additional  social  activities. 

Progress  reports  became  a  part  of  each 
trainee's  file.  A  careful  check  was  kept  of  his 
attendance  and  progress  in  every  phase  of  the 
program.  This  became  an  important  part  of 
his  record  which  was  passed  along  to  the  social 
adjustment  center  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital  when  the  patient  was  finally  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  installation. 

Throughout  the  first  year  in  which  Valiev 


Forge  functioned  as  a  center  for  the  blind, 
many  of  the  patients  under  treatment  there 
had  reached  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  and 
independence  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
outside  interests  for  them.  One  of  our  orien- 
tors  had  worked  with  a  Federal  agency  in 
civilian  life  as  a  job  placement  officer  for  the 
blind.  He  was  given  the  assignment  of  investi¬ 
gating  manufacturing  plants  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  and  within  a  very  short  time  more 
jobs  were  available  than  there  were  patients 
to  fill  them.  A  great  number  of  patients  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  “try  their  wings”  at  a 
variety  of  mechanical  jobs  which  were  suit¬ 
able  for  a  blind  man.  This  gave  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  staff  a  pretty  accurate  gauge  as  to  the 
individual’s  ability  to  develop  various  me¬ 
chanical  skills.  This  information  was  made  a 
part  of  his  permanent  record.  Soon  after  Old 
Farms  began  to  function  as  a  social  adjust¬ 
ment  center,  this  phase  of  activity  was  dis¬ 
continued  at  Valley  Forge. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a 
blinded  soldier  would  be  required  to  remain 
in  one  of  the  specially  designated  hospitals  for 
a  period  of  months  before  he  had  received 
maximum  benefit  from  hospitalization.  Hence, 
practically  every  trainee  to  arrive  at  Old 
Farms  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  carry  on  as  a  blinded  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  sighted  world.  He  had  mastered 
the  art  of  traveling  without  vision.  He  had 
learned  something  of  braille  and  typing.  He 
had  learned  to  make  a  variety  of  articles  in 
the  craft  shop,  and  had  proven  to  himself  that 
he  was  capable  of  engaging  in  most  of  the 
activities  of  a  normal,  healthy,  sighted  indi¬ 
vidual.  Therefore,  when  he  arrived  at  Old 
Farms  it  was  as  though  he  were  entering  upon 
a  course  of  higher  education. 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  soldier  staying  in  the  general  hos¬ 
pital  and  his  course  at  Old  Farms  is  that  his 
stay  in  the  hospital  might  range  in  duration 
from  five  weeks  to  several  years,  depending 
on  his  physical  condition.  When  Old  Farms 
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was  established,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle 
that  it  function  as  a  social  adjustment  center, 
where  there  should  be  a  concentration  of  effort 
and  a  speeding  up  of  pace  for  a  centrifugal 
process  which  would  give  impetus  whereby 
the  soldier  could  arrive  at  his  normal  social 
environment. 

The  outstanding  force  at  Old  Farms  is  the 
belief  in  the  ability  of  the  blinded  soldier  to 
carry  on;  his  ability  to  gain  insight  into  his 
problem  and  to  develop  a  plan  for  living.  Upon 
arrival  he  is  given  to  understand  that  the 
entire  staff  is  there  to  serve  him,  but  that  it  is 
his  job  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  have  to 
offer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  guidance  at  Old 
Farms.  Guidance  is  centered  in  the  counseling 
department,  which  is  composed  of  eight  coun¬ 
selors  who  have  met  high  qualifications.  Each 
has  a  case  load  of  about  twenty-five  trainees. 
The  counselor  is  the  manager  of  the  trainee 
throughout  his  eighteen  weeks’  stay.  The 
coordination  of  the  trainee’s  testing  clinic 
results,  his  class  progress,  his  vocational  plan, 
and  the  schedule  of  classes,  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  counselor.  The  counselor  is  friend  and 
adviser.  He  spots  troubles  when  problems 
develop  and  worries  with  his  trainee  to  find  a 
solution. 

Counselors  meet  daily  with  the  Director 
of  Training,  Consultant  Psychologist,  Post 
Surgeon,  Chief  Occupational  Therapist,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Red  Cross,  and  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  representatives  to  discuss  and  seek  the 
solution  of  problems  of  individual  trainees. 
This  group  is  called  the  Training  Council.  It 
gives  direction  to  the  entire  guidance  and 
instructional  program.  This  council  awards  a 
certificate  to  the  trainee  if  it  considers  that 
he  has  attained  adjustment  within  his  capa¬ 
bilities. 

The  trainee  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  counselor,  but  may  seek  aid  from  a  number 
of  other  sources  on  the  Post — the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer,  the  Post  Surgeon,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Training,  the  Consultant  Psycholo¬ 
gist,  two  Personal  Affairs  Officers,  the  Red 
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Cross  Director,  two  Auxiliary  Chaplains,  and 
three  Veterans  Administration  representatives. 
Guidance  outside  of  Old  Farms  is  also  avail¬ 
able.  Scores  of  speakers  from  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  come  to  Old  Farms  to  talk  to  the 
men.  A  representative  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  one  from  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  periodically  visit  the  Post  and  hold 
individual  conferencesdaily  lor  a  week  or  more. 

Trainees  are  sent  on  field  trips  to  agencies 
for  the  blind,  to  colleges,  and  to  business  or¬ 
ganizations  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
first-hand  information  concerning  their  inter¬ 
ests. 

After  the  blinded  soldier  has  been  at  Old 
Farms  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  days,  all 
available  data  are  assembled  for  study.  These 
include  information  from  medical  charts, 
service  records,  social  background  reports, 
testing  clinic  results  of  intelligence,  interest, 
personality  and  manipulative  tests,  reports  of 
interviews,  progress  notes  from  teachers  and 
orientor.  The  trainee’s  plan,  if  he  has  one,  is 
stated  and  critically  appraised.  From  this 
information  it  is  much  simpler  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  of  courses  and  field  activities  for 
the  remaining  fifteen  weeks.  A  final  statement 
is  prepared  at  the  end  of  training,  which  is  a 
summary  of  the  trainee’s  status  at  the  time  of 
discharge.  This  statement,  with  all  original 
records  developed  at  Old  Farms  and  the  eye 
centers,  is  handed  over  to  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  representatives  for  immediate 
forwarding  to  the  blinded  veteran’s  Regional 
Office. 

Throughout  the  period  of  retraining  the 
blinded  soldier  is  constantly  kept  employed 
and  actively  engaged.  There  is  a  stimulus  to 
keep  pace  with  others  who  are  traveling  the 
same  route.  However,  upon  discharge  with  a 
generous  pension,  if  employment  is  a  bit  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  he  may  very  easily  drift  into 
the  deplorable  state  of  doing  nothing. 

It  is  the  important  responsibility  of  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration,  of  Federal  and  state 
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agencies,  and  of  private  agencies  for  the  blind 
to  see  that  this  does  not  happen.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  employment  opportunities  of  all 


types  are  continuously  available  and  that  a 
dynamic  national  program  for  the  blinded 
veteran  is  established  and  perpetuated. 


A  SOCIETY  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS 


RUFUS  M.  JONES 


“I  am  so  tired  of  Societies  for  This  and  That.  What  we  need  is  a  society  of  human  beings.”  Anon. 


I  have  had  a  great  many  friends  who  are 
blind,  and  one  of  the  most  amazing  things 
about  them  all  is,  and  has  been,  their  constant 
happy  spirit,  triumphant  in  spite  of  what  they 
have  lost.  I  watched  a  young  friend  of  mine 
who  was  going  blind,  not  suddenly,  but  slowly. 
He  was  highly  gifted  and  was  engaged  in  a 
very  significant  piece  of  creative  work  which 
needed  his  eyes,  but  as  his  sight  failed  his  in¬ 
ward  vision  steadily  increased,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  happiest  men  I  have  ever  known. 

Not  everybody  can  get  this  inward  strength, 
•this  vision  of  the  spirit,  but  in  this  immense 
crisis  of  human  history  we  must  all  join — 
those  who  are  blind  and  those  of  us  who  can 
see — in  building  up  within  ourselves  greater 
faith  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  grandeur  of 
the  soul  in  man.  In  the  great  days  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  the  students  in  the  Italian  Universi- 


Dr.  Rufus  Jones,  who  was  during  the  war  a  visitor  to 
the  Eye  Wards  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  is  the 
author  of  many  philosophical  works  including  New  Eyes 
For  Invisibles ,  which  is  recorded  as  a  Talking  Book. 


ties  used  to  call  out  to  every  person  who  came 
to  address  them:  “Tell  us  about  the  soul;  tell 
us  about  the  soul.”  We  need  that  call  again 
today.  We  have  been  so  busy  with  the  affairs 
of  the  outside  world  that  we  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  that  we  have  an  inside  world  where  we 
really  live.  I  hope  my  dear  friends  who  cannot 
see  will  discover  that  there  is  an  inner  world 
where  faith  and  strength  and  courage  come  to 
birth. 

We  who  are  friends  of  the  blind  are  de¬ 
termined  that  they  shall  have  all  the  means 
that  are  available  through  human  ingenuity 
for  enlarging  their  scope  of  life,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  inward  resources.  The 
power  to  see  with  finger  tips  through  the 
pages  of  braille  is  one  of  their  greatest  bless¬ 
ings,  and  those  of  us  who  care  intensely  for 
their  welfare  must  see  that  the  range  of  braille 
is  greatly  extended.  We  cannot  give  them  the 
beauty  of  the  outside  world,  but  we  can  and 
will  help  them  to  increase  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  their  inside  world. 


EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  LIVING 

OSCAR  E.  L.  NEWMAN 


“For  the  common  man,  democracy  is  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  life  which  he  lives  in  his  immediate 
locality,”  says  Howard  T.  McClusky,  in  The 
Teacher  is  a  Community  Engineer.  “Life  there 
makes  sense  to  him  because  it  is  the  life  about 
which  he  has  a  primary  knowledge.  It  would 
be  stupid  to  ignore  the  larger  communities, 
.  .  .  of  which  the  immediate  neighbor  is  not  .  .  . 
The  world  beyond  and  without  is  a  long  chain 
and  the  only  link  he  really  knows  is  his  home 
town.  The  school  is  a  strategic  force  in  the 
home  community  and  the  teacher  in  turn  is  a 
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key  agent  in  the  school.  The  job  of  the  school, 
therefore,  in  part,  is  that  of  helping  to  create 
a  community  in  which  young  people  have  a 
chance  to  grow  into  strong  and  effective  per¬ 
sonalities  and,  in  part,  the  job  of  the  teacher  is 
that  of  a  manager  of  these  community  rela¬ 
tions  which  come  within  his  jurisdiction.” 

The  blind  person  must,  of  necessity,  come 
into  adjustment  to  the  world,  for  the  world 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  individual  blind 
person,  whatever  may  be  his  real  talents  and 
desires.  Schools  are  a  part  of  the  environment 
which  they  serve.  They  are  not  autonomous  or 
insulated  against  the  social  forces  and  influ¬ 
ences  around  them.  We  who  control  the  des- 


Oscar  Newman,  'a  teacher  in  the  New  Mexico  School 
tor  the  Blind,  has  had  wide  and  varied  experience  in  his 
held.  Since  his  graduation  from  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  he  has  taught 
in  the  South  Dakota  and  Arizona  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
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Science,  but  he  has  taught  English  and  Mathematics  in 
grades  and  high  school,  not  to  mention  tuning.  He  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “just  one  of  those  persons  who  does 
almost  anything  in  a  residential  school  under  stress  and 
strain.” 


tinies  ot  blind  children  have  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  which  we  cannot  shirk. 

In  many  ways,  education  for  the  blind  has, 
since  its  beginning,  been  sterile  of  action.  It 
has  scarcely  touched  real  life  or  life’s  problems. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  schooling  has 
come  down  to  the  level  of  practical  problems, 
it  has  never  sought  to  carry  through  into 
planned  intelligent  action.  The  concern  in 
recent  years  for  the  development  of  socially 
desirable  attitudes  in  pupils  has  resulted  only 
in  efforts  to  change  the  beliefs  of  our  pupils, 
I  hate  to  admit  that  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  pupils  with  actual  practice 
in  the  application  of  these  beliefs  to  life  situa¬ 
tions. 

The  hope  that  the  socialization  of  blind 
children  can  come  painlessly  through  mastery 
of  content  alone  must  be  discarded  as  unreal¬ 
istic  and  impractical.  The  idea  of  parcelling 
out  responsibility  for  developing  in  pupils 
the  several  components  of  social  living  must 
be  discarded.  No  one  teacher  or  department 
can  make  students  concerned  for  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  individuals,  or  teach  the  skills 
of  effective  democratic  participation,  unless 
these  qualities  are  present  everywhere  in  the 
school,  in  class  and  out. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  reached  the  acme 
of  success  along  these  lines  in  New  Mexico; 
however,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  definite 
progress  and  that  some  phases  of  our  program 
may  be  of  value  to  others  who  are  struggling 
with  the  same  problem. 

The  job  is  not  simple.  It  is  easier  to  solve 
problems  of  the  past  than  those  which  are 
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immediate.  We  draw  upon  many  communi¬ 
ties,  and  have  set  up  case  studies  of  each  pupil 
which  all  staff  members  are  encouraged  to  use. 
These  studies  give  insight  into  their  environ¬ 
ment,  which  is  quite  varied  as  to  size,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  social  activities. 

Our  school  is  ideallv  located  in  a  town  of 

J 

four  thousand,  lacking  in  commercial  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  helpful  in  preparing  pupils  for 
the  type  of  community  in  which  most  of 
them  live. 

Since  our  cultural  opportunities  are  limited, 
we  invite  in  all  those  who  might  be  of  service 
to  us,  encouraging  them  to  meet  with  and  talk 
to  our  pupils.  On  many  of  these  occasions, 
tea  has  been  served,  sponsored  by  members  of 
The  Socialettes,  a  club  organized  by  our  girls 
for  self-improvement  in  the  social  way.  The 
girls  arranged  for  the  teas,  and  prepared  and 
served  them  with  a  minimum  of  supervision. 
This  activity  is  not  confined  to  the  school. 
With  a  need  for  all  available  assistance  in 
entertaining  troops  stationed  at  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  Air  Base,  our  girls  acted  as  hostesses  in 
serving  teas  at  the  U.  S.  O.,  rendering  much 
valuable  service,  and  gaining  much  in  the 
way  of  poise. 

Another  phase  of  our  program  has  been  the 
presentation  of  concerts,  plays,  and  other 
entertainment.  To  these  the  public  has  been 
invited,  and  it  has  shown  a  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  high  quality  of  our  presentations. 
As  a  result,  these  programs  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  whole,  or  in  part,  away  from  the 
school.  During  the  past  year,  the  Boys’  Glee 
Club,  as  guests  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Roswell 
and  Artesia,  journeyed  to  these  two  cities 
and  presented  programs.  These  two  communi¬ 
ties  are  at  some  distance  from  the  school  and 
the  trip  gave  the  boys  an  opportunity  to 
gain  self-confidence  in  travel. 

Athletics  have  offered  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  breaking  down  isolation.  To  hold 
meets  with  other  schools  is  difficult,  as  even 
our  public  school  pupils  must  often  travel 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  to  compete  in  athletic 


activities.  However,  during  the  past  year  our 
wrestling  team  held  meets  with  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Roswell,  and  the 
Arizona  School  for  the  Blind  at  Tucson.  In 
addition  to  winning  both  matches,  the  boys 
won  many  friends  and  much  confidence  in 
themselves.  At  the  Arizona  School,  we  were 
lavishly  entertained,  largely  by  the  pupils  of 
that  school,  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
school  staff.  On  the  return  trip  from  Arizona, 
the  boys  ate  dinner  in  the  dining  car,  a  new 
experience  for  most  of  them.  This  was  just 
another  part  of  the  larger  community  which 
most  of  us  take  for  granted;  but,  to  our  boys, 
the  new  situation  was  something  to  be  worked 
out  before  they  could  feel  free  in  it. 

In  our  student  activities,  we  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  have  our  young  people  take  as  large  a 
part  as  possible  in  planning,  preparing,  and 
conducting  parties.  We  permit  our  boys  and 
girls  to  mingle  together  at  parties  and  dances, 
and  to  work  together  in  planning  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  them,  thus  developing  mutual  respect 
for  each  other  and  for  each  other’s  abilities 
and  good  qualities.  Our  athletic  association, 
organized  three  years  ago,  has  taken  over 
much  of  the  work  and  worry  heretofore  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  staff  members.  The  association 
also  sponsored  a  bowling  tournament  which 
was  the  source  of  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  teams  and  individuals,  who  spent 
many  hours  in  practice.  Likewise,  our  track 
meets  and  wrestling  meets  have  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  association,  which  handled  many 
of  the  details. 

So  far,  I  have  talked  largely  of  activities  by 
the  school  and  at  the  school.  If  our  pupils  are 
to  go  into  outside  communities  as  individuals 
and  mix  in  other  communities,  they  should 
have  opportunities  to  do  this  while  in  school. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  isolate  ourselves  or 
always  to  present  programs  in  full.  Our  chorus, 
glee  club,  and  individuals  are  encouraged  to 
appear  on  programs  with  other  groups.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  in  school,  two  of  our 
girls  sang  regularly  in  a  local  church  choir; 
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this  year  one  of  our  boys  sang  in  a  male  quar- 
tette;  and  while  home  during  the  summer, 
another  of  our  boys  joined  a  local  musical 
organization,  and  his  work  was  so  much 
appreciated  that  he  was  invited  to  come  home 
and  help  them  during  the  Christmas  season, 
at  their  expense.  This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  an 
individual’s  initiative  in  the  community. 

Our  children  have  participated  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  in  other  ways.  We  invite  the 
children  of  the  community  to  our  parties 
and  in  turn  have  been  invited  out.  We  have 
had  to  make  adjustments.  One  of  these  I 
would  like  to  pass  on.  Bingo  being  a  popular 
game  at  most  parties,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  devise  boards  which  could  be  used  by  the 
seeing  and  the  sightless.  We  took  ordinary 
Bingo  cards  and  brailled  them.  These  we 
fastened  to  thin  boards  and  drilled  holes 
under  the  numbers.  We  made  metal  pegs 
from  some  piano  balance  rail  pins.  The  pins 
were  inserted  in  the  holes  as  the  numbers 
were  called.  With  a  little  practice  at  school, 
our  children  were  able  to  keep  up  with  others, 
and  more  isolation  was  broken  down.  This 
was  also  a  lesson  to  the  pupils  in  resourceful¬ 
ness. 

Our  Boy  Scout  and  Cub  Scout  troops  are 
directed  by  men  from  off  the  campus.  The 
boys  welcome  these  acquaintances.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  we  should  have  men  not 
on  the  staff  to  direct  these  activities,  giving 
them  opportunities  to  meet  with  '«ue  boys. 
A  bit  of  good  advice  from  the  outside  can  help 
us  much  in  our  work  of  socialization. 

Our  religious  activities  are  worked  out  in 
the  community.  Our  children  attend  Sunday 
school,  church,  or  mass  in  local  churches. 
Once  a  week  our  local  priest  comes  out  to 
talk  to  the  children;  but  those  receiving  in¬ 
struction  for  Communion  and  Confirmation 
meet  with  the  other  children  at  the  church. 

Before  passing  on  to  another  phase,  I  would 
like  to  mention  two  more  instances  of  com¬ 
munity  co-operation.  We  have  presented 
programs  at  assemblies  of  the  Alamogordo 


High  School,  and  they  in  turn  have  presented 
programs  for  us.  This  year  when  we  planned 
our  rally  for  our  wrestling  teams  just  before 
leaving  for  Arizona,  we  felt  the  need  of  a 
good  band.  A  request  to  the  director  of  the 
Alamogordo  High  School  Band  brought  it 
out  in  full  force,  uniforms  and  all. 

But  is  a  school  socialization  program  for 
pupils  only?  People  who  must  live  together 
and  who  will  not  interest  themselves  in  out¬ 
side  activities  can  certainly  get  to  hate  each 
other.  Much  of  the  boredom  that  so  often 
comes  as  a  result  of  constant  association  can 
be  relieved  by  outside  contacts.  We  have  been 
quite  rightly  taken  to  task  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  permit  blind  children  to  absorb 
undesirable  traits.  We  staff  members  must  get 
out  and  associate  with  other  people  if  we  are 
to  remain  •  aware  of  these  undesirable  traits. 
Our  staff  members  have  identified  themselves 
with  local  organizations— church,  service 
clubs,  and  fraternal  organizations — not  merely 
as  members,  but  as  leaders  and  active  partici¬ 
pants. 

This  brings  us  to  another  problem.  The 
obtaining  of  competent  teachers  has  been  of 
much  concern  to  our  administrators.  The 
bringing  in  of  teachers  accustomed  to  the 
methods  used  with  seeing  children  means  a 
period  of  adjustment  on  the  part  of  teacher 
as  well  as  of  learner,  but  we  need  them,  and 
they  should  be  of  the  highest  quality.  They 
should  have  had  the  type  of  training  that  will 
make  them  an*  asset  to  the  school.  The  poor 
social  and  emotional  adjustment  of  many 
teachers  with  impaired  vision  is  a  reflection  on 
our  schools.  Not  much  can  be  done  about  the 
past,  but  we  can  be  watchful  of  the  future. 

Before  concluding,  there  are  a  few  items 
that  I  think  should  be  mentioned.  We  must 
endeavor  to  inspire  the  individual  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  acquire  personal  habits  of  the  highest 
quality  relating  to  appearance,  health,  man¬ 
ners,  attitudes  of  mind,  etc.  A  good  health 
program  and  a  program  of  corrective  physical 
education  is  an  essential  foundation.  The 
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ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  accept  and  act 
upon  constructive  ideas  is  greatly  heightened 
when  the  body  is  in  good  condition. 

We  must  realize  that  the  blind  individual 
is  to  live  in  a  world  of  the  seeing;  he  must 
make  his  own  adjustments,  for  the  world 
cannot  adjust  to  him.  This  adjustment  is  the 


concern  of  the  whole  school,  and  should  apply 
not  only  in  the  school,  but,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  world  in  which  he  must  live  when  his 
school  days  are  over.  In  making  blind  persons 
socially  desirable,  we  perform  one  of  our 
greatest  services.  This  we  cannot  do  if  we  our¬ 
selves  lose  step  with  the  world. 


SIGHT* 


He  was  a  man  who  searched  in  the  day’s 
pockets 

For  every  shred  of  beauty  he  could  find. 
Some  men,  he  said,  must  have  two  empty 
sockets 

In  place  of  eyes!  Drab  poverty  of  mind 
Comes  from  the  lack  of  gleaning,  hour  by 
hour, 

•Reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  The  New  York, 
Times. 


Bird-notes  or  cloud-tints,  and  the  smell  of 
earth. 

Some  men,  he  said,  stay  blind  and  dead  from 
birth,- 

Reaping  no  opal-colored  cloud  or  flower; 

The  voices  of  children;  wind  in  trees  at  night; 

Some  men  may  see,  and  still  not  have  their 
sight! 

Pauline  Havard 
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LIFE  AT  MAPLE  LODGE 

At  Maple  Lodge,  the  home  management 
house  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
girl  students  of  high  school  age  are  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn  by  experience 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  running  a  normal  home. 
Here  they  put  into  practice  what  has  been 
learned  in  the  school  laboratory  and  add  to 
that  knowledge  as  they  swing  into  the  routine 
of  actual  housekeeping. 

Classes  at  Maple  Lodge  are  small,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  keep  them  “family  size”  at 
all  times.  The  classes  are  divided  into  groups, 
each  of  which  spends  six  weeks  at  the  practice 
house,  planning  their  own  work,  making  out 
their  own  work  schedules,  and  assuming  the 
duties  of  cook,  assistant  cook,  housekeeper, 
assistant  housekeeper,  laundress,  assistant 
laundress,  etc.,  etc.  Each  girl  knows  what  her 
duties  are  in  any  one  of  the  above  jobs,  and 
each  has  an  opportunity  to  fill  each  of  these 
jobs  at  some  time  during  the  six-week  stay  at 
the  Lodge. 

The  practice  house  is  equipped  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  same  way  as  the  average  home, 
and  the  girls  do  their  own  laundry  with  the 
aid  of  an  electric  washing  machine,  and  have 
an  electric  range  for  cooking.  One  of  the 
average  student’s  greatest  ambitions  is  to  be 
able  to  plan,  prepare,  and  serve  a  meal  without 
any  outside  help.  When  a  girl  is  serving  her 
turn  as  cook,  she  acts  also  as  hostess,  and  may 
invite  her  friends,  classmates,  or  anyone  else 
she  chooses,  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
house. 

Usually  toward  the  end  of  the  school  year 
the  senior  girls  give  a  class  party  to  which  the 
boys  are  invited,  and  the  group  enjoys  an 
evening  of  the  kind  enjoyed  by  young  people 
of  their  age  anywhere. 

A  few  years  ago  the  class  entertained  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  lunch, 
and  on  this  occasion,  one  of  the  totally  blind 
girls  and  a  partially  sighted  girl  waited  on 
table. 
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A  practical  test  in  cooking  is  something  to 
which  the  girls  look  forward  eagerly.  Each 
girl  is  required  to  make  something  without 
help.  When  the  different  dishes  are  prepared, 
the  food  is  put  together  and  the  group  has 
what  is  known  as  a  Bohemian  dinner,  with  the 
girls  themselves  deciding  who  will  clear  the 
table,  who  will  wash  the  dishes,  and  who  will 
see  that  the  house  is  put  in  order  after  the 
“party”  is  over. 

Girl  graduates — particularly  those  who 
marry  later  on — often  express  their  gratitude 
for  the  School’s  strong  home  economics  pro¬ 
gram.  As  one  graduate  expressed  it:  “We  not 
only  learn  to  do  things  at  Maple  Lodge;  we 
learn  how  to  live.” 

Lola  E.  Bloss 


73-YEAR-OLD  VOLUNTEER  SETS 
TRANSCRIBING  RECORD 

In  transcribing  into  braille  35,302  pages  of 
textbook  material  for  blind  students,  as  well 
as  fiction,  poetry,  plays,  and  other  literature 
for  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind,  Mrs.  Ida  Klingenstein,  73- 
year-old  volunteer  transcriber,  of  1100  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  set  the  mark  for 
having  singly  produced  the  greatest  number 
of  brailled  volumes  in  13  years  of  transcribing. 
Undertaking  the  preliminary  study  of  braille 
at  the  American  Red  Cross  in  1933,  when  she 
was  60  yeaj's  of  age,  Mrs.  Klingenstein  con¬ 
tinued  the  study  of  advanced  braille  under  the 
instruction  of  Bernard  Krebs,  blind  tutor  and 
librarian  at  the  Guild  where,  in  the  past  year 
he  conducted  braille  classes  for  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  1,296. 

.The  337  volumes  which  Mrs.  Klingenstein 
has  added  to  the  more  than  3,000  now  in  the 
Guild’s  library,  represent  some  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  essayists,  playwrights,  historians, 
poets,  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  other 
writers  whose  editions  are  in  constant  demand 
by  the  235  blind  subscribers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AID  TO  THE 

NEEDY  BLIND 

EVELYN  C.  McKAY 


Financial  assistance  to  the  needy  blind 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  has  now  been  in 
effect  for  ten  years,  and  all  but  three  of  the 
states  are  now  providing  aid  to  the  blind 
under  the  Federal-State  Program.  The  re¬ 
maining  three — Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania — also  give  financial  aid  to  their 
needy  blind  people,  although  because  of 
special  characteristics  in  their  respective  laws, 
they  do  not  benefit  from  Federal  funds. 

In  June,  1946,  57,615  individuals  were  re¬ 
ceiving  financial  aid  under  Title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  16,364  others  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  or  “blind  pensions”  in  the 
three  states  which  do  not  participate  in  the 
Federal  program.  In  all,  73,979  needy  blind 
persons  received  $2,518,627  in  June,  1946. 
The  amount  of  the  monthly  grant  varied  from 
$13.34  Kentucky  to  $59.61  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  average  grant  being  $34.05. 

A  closer  study  of  the  figures  for  the  various 
States  presented  in  the  accompanying  tabula¬ 
tions  reveals  some  interesting  features. 

In  Table  I,  the  average  payments  for  aid 
to  the  blind  are  compared  with  the  average 
grants  to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance, 
which  is  also  a  Federal-State  program.  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  recognize  that,  in  general, 
the  cost  of  living  is  higher  for  a  blind  person 
than  for  a  seeing  person  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  because  of  the  special  expenses  re¬ 
sulting  from  blindness.  Yet  in  six  states — 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota — the  aver¬ 
age  grant  to  the  aged  was  higher  than  the 
average  grant  to  the  blind. 


It  seems  quite  apparent  that  in  these  states 
the  blind  are  not  able  to  maintain  as  high  a 
standard  of  living  as  their  aged  fellow  citizens. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  blind  in  the  various  states,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  by  the  amount  of  the  grant. 
Flere  we  find  that  the  western  states  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  east, 
while  the  southern  states  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

Not  only  are  there  wide  variations  between 
the  states,  but  frequently  these  variations 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
thinking  among  workers  with  the  blind. 

In  Missouri,  for  instance,  the  blind  people 
have  fought  valiantly  to  retain  their  “flat 
pension”  and  have  opposed  every  change  in 
the  law  which  would  involve  a  “means  test” 
and  the  principle  of  varying  grants  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  feeling  that  by 
so  doing  they  were  insuring  for  themselves 
more  liberal  treatment  than  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  under  a  system  of  grants  based  on  indi¬ 
vidual  need  as  determined  by  investigation. 
Yet  32  states  give  larger  average  monthly 
payments  to  the  blind  than  Missouri.  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  modified  form  of  the 
“flat  pension”  obtains,  with  a  maximum  of 
$40  per  month,  the  average  grant  was  $39.89, 
and  eleven  States  paid  higher  average  grants 
than  this. 

There  has  been  some  ground  for  assumption 
that,  when  aid  to  the  blind  is  administered  by 
an  agency  for  the  blind,  instead  of  by  the 
public  assistance  agency,  the  needs  of  the 
blind  people  would  be  met  on  a  more  liberal 


TABLE  I - PAYMENTS  OF  AID  TO  NEEDY  BLIND  AND  OLD'AGE  ASSISTANCE1,  JUNE - 1 946 


State 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

Old-Age 

Assistance 

No.  OF 
Recipients 

Total  Amount 
of  Payments 

Average 

Payment 

Average 

Payment 

Alabama . 

850 

$  15,504 

$18.24 

$18. 18 

Arizona . 

531 

24,739 

46.59 

38.78 

Arkansas . 

1,194 

22 , 666 

18.98 

17.02 

California . 

5,904 

342,123 

57.95 

47.66 

Colorado . 

447 

16,355 

36.59 

41.48 

Connecticut . 

138 

5,612 

40.67 

40.93 

Delaware . 

48 

1,462 

30.46 

19.27 

District  of  Columbia . 

197 

7,239 

36.75 

33 . 69 

Florida . 

2,387 

75,848 

31.78 

30.55 

Georgia . 

2,099 

33,076 

15.76 

13.00 

Idaho . 

202 

7,057 

34.94 

32*84 

Illinois . 

4,986 

175,235 

35.15 

33.98 

Indiana . .  . 

1,929 

56,701 

29.39 

26.51 

Iowa . 

1,220 

47,523 

38.95 

33 . 96 

Kansas . 

1,080 

36,326 

33.64 

30.76 

Kentucky . 

1,552 

20,705 

13.34 

11.79 

Louisiana . 

1,393 

34,258 

24.59 

21.35 

Maine . 

778 

24,559 

31.57 

30.83 

Maryland . 

454 

14,498 

31.93 

28.28 

Massachusetts . 

1,068 

50,614 

47.39 

46.83 

Michigan . 

1,330 

48,160 

36.21 

33 . 55 

Minnesota . 

947 

37,982 

40.11 

33.82 

Mississippi . 

1,641 

37,750 

23.00 

16.62 

Montana . 

359 

12,817 

35.70 

32.63 

Nebraska . 

439 

14,362 

32.72 

32.25 

New  Hampshire . 

284 

9,193 

32.37 

31.29 

New  Jersey . 

550 

19,413 

35.30 

33.30 

New  Mexico . 

245 

6,930 

28.29 

31.11 

New  York . 

3,088 

131,503 

42.59 

37.60 

North  Carolina . 

2,587 

54,564 

21.09 

13.94 

North  Dakota . 

119 

4,235 

35.59 

35.03 

Ohio . 

3,096 

88,206 

28.49 

31.94 

Oklahoma . 

2,014 

73,894 

36.69 

35.50 

Oregon . 

368 

17,908 

48.66 

39.53 

Rhode  Island . 

111 

3,883 

34.98 

35.49 

South  Carolina . 

1 ,039 

22,005 

,  21.18 

16.09 

South  Dakota . 

214 

5,190 

24.25 

27.23 

Tennessee . 

1,568 

31,586 

20.14 

16.30 

Texas . 

4,885 

130,400 

26.69 

23.95 

Utah . 

141 

5,759 

40.84 

39. 12 

Vermont . 

165 

5,339 

32.36 

24.04 

Virginia . 

981 

18,946 

19.31 

15.30 

Washington . 

634 

37,793 

59.61 

53.53 

West  Virginia . 

842 

16,380 

19.45 

17.22  . 

Wisconsin . 

1,338 

42,199 

31.54 

31.16 

Wyoming . 

111 

4,619 

41.61 

38.92 

Total  for  46  States . 

Missouri . 

57,553 

2,950 

$1,893,116 

88,500 

$32.89 

30.00 

28.44 

Nevada . 

24 

1,142 

47.58 

38.84 

Pennsylvania . 

13,390 

534,119 

39.89 

30.91 

Total  for  Continental 

United  States . 

73,917 

$2,516,877 

$34.05 

$31.48 

i.  Figures  derived  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  August,  1946. 


FABLE  II-  -AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF  AID  TO  THE  BLIND1 

COMPARED  WITH  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  OF  STATES2 


State 

Aid 

to  Blind 

Per  Capita 

Income 

Average 
Payment 
June  1946 

Rank 

of 

State- 

Annual 

Income 

Per  Capita3 

Rank 

OF 

State 

Washington . 

59.61 

1 

SI, 483 

3 

California . 

57.95 

2 

1,480 

4 

( )regon . 

48.66 

3 

1 ,295 

12 

Nevada . 

47 . 58 

4 

1,256 

14 

Massachusetts . 

47 . 39 

5 

1,299 

10 

Arizona . 

46.59 

6 

859 

36 

New  York . 

42.59 

7 

1  ,519 

1 

Wyoming . 

41.61 

8 

992 

25 

Utah . ' . 

40.84 

9 

, 

998 

22 

Connecticut . 

40.67 

10 

1,509 

2 

Minnesota . 

40.11 

11 

955 

30 

Pennsylvania . 

39.89 

12 

1,171 

16 

Iowa . . 

38.95 

13 

996 

23 

District  of  Columbia . 

36.75 

14 

1  ,333 

7 

Oklahoma . 

36.69 

15 

846 

38 

Colorado . 

36.59 

16 

960 

29 

Michigan . 

36.21 

17 

'1,307 

9 

Montana . . 

35.70 

18 

1,105 

18 

North  Dakota . 

35.59 

19 

949 

31 

New  Jersey. . . 

35.30 

20 

1  ,402 

6 

Illinois . 

35.15 

21 

1,309 

8 

Rhode  Island . 

34.98 

22 

1,279 

13 

Idaho . 

34.94  , 

23 

987 

27 

Kansas . 

33 . 64 

24 

1,052 

21 

Nebraska . 

32.72 

25 

995 

24 

New  Hampshire . 

32.37 

26 

882 

34 

Vermont . 

32.36 

27 

981 

28 

Maryland . 

31.93 

28 

1  ,231 

15 

Florida . 

31.78 

29 

929 

32 

Maine . 

31.57 

30 

1,059 

20 

Wisconsin . 

31.54 

31 

1,084 

19 

Delaware . 

30.46 

32 

1 ,405 

5 

Missouri . 

30 . 00 

33 

991 

26 

Indiana . 

29 . 39 

34 

1,144 

17 

Ohio . 

28.49 

35  ' 

1,298 

11 

New  Mexico . 

28.29 

36 

741 

43 

Texas . 

26.69  . 

37 

884 

33. 

Louisiana . . 

24.59 

38 

768 

40 

South  Dakota . 

24.25 

39 

850 

37 

Mississippi . 

23 . 00 

40 

528 

49 

South  Carolina . 

21.18 

41 

634 

47 

North  Carolina . 

21.09 

42 

689 

44 

Tennessee . 

20. 14 

43 

764 

41 

West  Virginia . 

19.45 

44 

790 

39 

Virginia . 

19.31 

45 

880 

35 

Arkansas . 

18.98 

46 

601 

48 

Alabama . 

18.24 

.  47 

655 

46 

Georgia . 

15.76 

48 

741 

42 

Kentucky . 

13.34 

49 

682 

45 

1.  Figures  derived  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  August,  1946. 

2.  Figures  from  the  World  Almanac,  1946. 

3.  Figures  are  for  1944. 
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scale.  This  is  true  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  administers  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Massachusetts  is  fifth  on  the  list,  with 
an  average  payment  of  $47.39  per  month.  But 
Delaware  and  Virginia,  where  the  assistance  is 
administered  by  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  rank  32nd  and  45th  respectively;  and 
New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina,  where  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  supervises  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program,  rank  20th  and 
42nd  respectively  in  the  amount  of  the 
average  grant. 

Table  II  also  presents  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  states  and  indicates  their  rank  in  this 
respect.  (For  instance,  New  York  which  has 
the  highest  per  capita  income,  ranks  1,  and 
Mississippi,  with  the  lowest,  ranks  49.)  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  wealth  of  a  state, 
as  indicated  by  the  per  capita  annual  income, 
would  be  a  determining  influence  in  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  assistance  standards.  To  some  extent 
this  is  true.  Yet  a  study  of  Table  II  reveals 
that  Ohio,  which  ranks  nth  in  income,  is 
35th  in  the  amount  of  the  average  payment; 
Delaware,  which  is  5th  in  income,  is  32nd  in 
amount  of  payment;  while  Arizona,  which  is 
36th  in  income,  ranks  6th  in  liberality  of  grant; 
and  Minnesota,  which  is  30th  in  income,  ranks 
nth  in  amount  of  the  average  grant. 


There  appears  to  be  no  tangible  considera¬ 
tion  to  which  can  be  attributed  these  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  willingness  of  states  to  provide 
for  their  blind  citizens.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
of  the  higher-ranking  states  (e.g.,  Washington 
and  Massachusetts)  the  law  requires  that  the 
total  of  the  grant  plus  the  recipient’s  other 
resources  shall  equal  not  less  than  a  stated 
amount;  but  this  is  in  itself  a  reflection  of  the 
public’s  willingness  to  guarantee  at  least  a 
given  minimum  of  security  to  the  blind. 

Perhaps  the  variations  are  due  to  intangi¬ 
bles — the  quality  of  leadership  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  extent  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  seeing  public,  the 
degree  of  freedom  from  political  pressures  and 
limitations.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  startling  inequities  exist  and  that, 
in  many  states,  the  blind  people  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  their  just  due  as  needy  members  of 
the  community. 

Fortunately,  1947  is  a  year  when  most 
state  legislatures  will  be  in  session.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  blind  people  and  their  friends 
will  seize  this  opportunity  to  remedy  some  of 
the  most  shocking  inadequacies  of  the  existing 
situation  and  insure  at  least  a  decent  minimum 
of  security  and  comfort  for  those  who  need  it 
most. 


BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  NEGRO  BLIND  IN  ALABAMA 


Since  1891  both  deaf  and  blind  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  housed  and  taught  in  a  single 
school  at  Talladega,  Alabama.  Now  the  state 
has  provided  funds  to  build  new  plants  on 
separate  campuses,  thus  insuring  improved 
safety  and  better  specialized  instruction.  One 
new  academic  building  and  four  fire-proof 


dormitories  are  included  in  the  new  plan,  the 
total  cost  to  be  $489,000.  Upon  completion  of 
the  buildings,  the  schools  for  blind  and  deaf 
will  be  adequate  and  modern.  About  eighty 
children  will  be  cared  for  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  and  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the 
school  for  the  deaf. 
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THE  KELLEY  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

The  report  of  the  two-year  deliberations  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aid  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  (better  known  as  “the  Kelley  Com¬ 
mittee”)  has  just  been  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Although 
commendably  brief — only  20  pages  in  length 
— it  is  packed  so  full  of  pungent  comment  and 
constructive  recommendations  as  to  merit 
the  attention  of  every  worker  for  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  Kelley  Committee,  composed  of  seven 
members,  with  Congressman  Augustine  B. 
Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  as  Chairman,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  summer  of  1944,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  78th  Congress.  Its  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  study  the  extent  and  character 
of  aid  given  by  public  and  private  agencies 
to  the  physically  disabled,  and  to  report  its 


findings  to  Congress  with  recommendations 
for  remedial  legislation. 

The  Committee  (which  was  continued  by  a 
Resolution  of  the  79th  Congress)  has  been 
meeting  at  intervals  for  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  period  it  has  heard  more  than 
500  witnesses.  The  testimony  submitted  in 
these  hearings  has  been  published  in  a  series 
of  pamphlets,  each  covering  some  particular 
phase  of  the  problem.  This  material  is  likely 
to  become  classic  in  the  field,  containing,  as  it 
does,  much  information  never  published  else¬ 
where. 

The  Committee’s  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  presented  in  the  recent  report  deal  with 
all  types  of  physically  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals  and  include  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  special  interest  to  workers  with  the 
blind: 

1.  That  Federal  agencies  administering 
health,  welfare,  education,  and  social  insur¬ 
ance  programs  be  grouped  under  an  executive 
department  headed  by  a  member  of  the 
President’s  cabinet. 

2.  That  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  serve,  in  this  new  department,  as  the 
basis  for  an  expanded  service  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  including  service  to  those  who 
are  not  potentially  employable. 

3.  That  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  be  designated  as  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  employment  service  to  the 
physically  handicapped,  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
and  with  provision  of  special  training  for 
personnel  for  such  placement  work. 

4.  That  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states 
be  extended  to  cover  the  establishment  of 
sheltered  workshops  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  such  workshops  to  main- 
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tain  standards  of  medical  supervision  and 
labor  practice. 

5.  That  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states 
be  extended  to  cover  the  establishment  of 
rehabilitation  centers  with  comprehensive 
programs  of  services. 

6.  That  Federal  funds  be  made  available  to 
the  states,  through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  extending  suitable 
educational  opportunities  to  physically  hand¬ 
icapped  children  (including  the  blind  and 
the  partially  seeing),  and  especially  to  those 
in  rural  communities,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  severely  handicapped  (e.g.,  the  deaf- 
blind). 

7.  That  the  Federal  government  provide 
funds  to  enable  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  to  supply  sight-saving  texts  and 
materials  on  the  same  basis  it  now  supplies 
braille  texts. 

8.  That  the  states  (with  assistance  from 
Federal  funds)  provide  careful  physical  exami¬ 
nations  for  all  school  children,  followed  by 
medical  treatment  for  correction  of  physical 
defects. 

9.  That  Federal  services  be  broadened  to 
provide  education  and  training  to  homebound 
persons,  to  enrich  their  lives  even  if  gainful 
employment  for  them  is  out  of  the  question. 

10.  That  the  Federal  government  promote 
research  to  determine  the  causes  and  cures  of 
eye  conditions  leading  to  blindness,  and  re¬ 
search  to  turn  ordinary  print  into  sound  so 
that  blind  people  may  have  broader  fields  of 
reading  matter  open  to  them. 

1 1 .  That  state  labor  laws  be  amended  to 
ensure  safe  and  proper  working  conditions  and 
to  avoid  hazard. 

12.  That  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  devote  a  portion  of  their  efforts  to 
the  removal  of  psychological  and  emotional 
barriers  which  exist  in  the  public  mind  and 
hinder  the  friendly  acceptance  of  handicapped 
persons  by  the  seeing  public.  * 

13.  That  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  set  an  example  to  industry  by  employing 


physically  handicapped  persons  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

14.  That  the  services  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  be  extended  by  (1)  development 
and  distribution  of  new  models  of  the  Talking 
Book  machine;  (2)  liberalization  of  the  eligi¬ 
bility  requirement  in  relation  to  the  Talking 
Book;  (3)  increasing  the  literature  available 
in  braille,  especially  with  relation  to  college 
textbooks;  (4)  increasing  periodical  literature 
for  the  blind;  and  (5)  research  to  utilize  recent 
developments  in  the  sciences  of  light  and 
sound  to  make  reading  material  available  to 
the  blind  by  more  efficient  means. 

15.  That  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
be  amended  to  authorize  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  to  engage  in  the  training 
of  professional  personnel  for  work  with  the 
handicapped. 

16.  That  no  attempt  be  made  at  present  to 
make  a  census  of  the  handicapped  since  there 
are  not  at  this  time  enough  facilities  and  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  to  serve  adequately  the 
handicapped  persons  already  known. 

17.  That  financial  assistance  to  the  blind 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  be  liberalized 
and  the  blind  relieved  of  “the  burden  of  per¬ 
petual  supervision  of  the  intimate  details  of 
their  living.” 

This  brief  summary  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendations  serves  to  show  the  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  covered  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  sympathetic  attention  which  the 
Congressmen  gave  to  the  problems  of  the 
blind.  The  full  text  of  the  report  itself  merits 
careful  reading  by  every  worker  for  the  blind. 


BLINDED  VETERAN 
NAMED  PLACEMENT  AGENT 

Major  Jack  Brady,  blinded  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  has  been  appointed  placement  agent 
in  the  vocational  department  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  according  to 
a  recent  announcement  made  by  that  organi¬ 
zation. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose.  By  Hector 
•  Chevigny.  273  pp.  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut:  Yale  University  Press.  $3.00 

In  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose ,  what  Hector 
Chevigny  says  about  us  in  work  for  the  blind 
is  often  not  complimentary,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  be  complimented;  rather 
that  we  understand  and  do  our  work  skil¬ 
fully.  It  will  be  a  sin  against  the  light  if  this 
book  is  not  read,  and  carefully  read,  by  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  will  go 
forward,  stand  still,  or  regress  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  receive  the  offerings  of  an  intelli¬ 
gence  which  is  the  keenest  to  advise  us  since 
Pierre  Villey. 

Other  books  by  Hector  Chevigny,  written 
before  he  lost  his  sight,  are  Lost  Empire  and 
Lord  of  Alaska  (Commonwealth  Award,  1943). 
He  has  also  had  wide  experience  as  a  writer 
for  radio  both  before  he  lost  his  sight  (3  years 
ago)  and  since  that  time. 

Before  the  foreword  is  a  quotation  from 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh ,  which  ends,  “A  life 
will  be  successful  or  not,  according  as  the 
power  of  accommodation  is  equal  to  or  un¬ 
equal  to  the  strain  of  fusing  and  adjusting 
internal  and  external  changes.”  My  Eyes  Have 
a  Cold  Nose  can  serve  no  more  useful  purpose 
than  to  bring  this  truth  home  both  to  the 
seeing  and  to  the  blind  who  are  attempting  to 
solve  problems  of  blindness. 

Sharp  exceptions  will  be  taken  to  many  of 
Hector  Chevigny’s  statements  and  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  sharp  defenses  may  be  made  of 
them.  This  will  do  no  real  harm  in  the  end  to 
objectives  for  which  many  men  and  women 
have  been  striving  ever  since  Saint  Louis. 
What  could  do  harm  would  be  whispering  and 
shrugging  over  the  fact  that  the  author  is  new 


to  blindness,  accompanied  by  implications 
that  he  does  not  know  enough  yet  to  have 
opinions.  It  ic  very  fine  indeed  that  such 
clear-cut,  thoughtful  impressions  as  his  have 
been  set  down  while  they  are  still  fresh,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  another  three  years 
he  will  write  another  book  on  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats,  and  another  in  another  three 
years. 

When  in  the  course  of  their  readjustment 
blind  people  find  what  is  done  for  them  inade¬ 
quate  and  set  their  complaints  forth,  it  is  the 
least  those  who  serve  them  can  do  to  think 
about  their  criticisms,  whether  or  not  they 
are  just,  and  how  matters  can  be  improved. 

Hector  Chevigny  finds  that  in  work  for  the 
blind : 

1.  Ophthalmologists  often  defer  a  frank 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  eye  condition 
to  an  extent  that  defers  adjustment,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  patients. 

2.  Meanwhile  well-meaning  “do-gooders” 
torment  the  patient  with  innuendo,  hinting 
of  bad  news  in  early  and  ill-advised  attempts 
at  mental  hygiene. 

3.  When  adjustment  becomes  a  reality  to 
be  faced,  there  is  not  adequate  skilled  aid 
immediately  at  hand  for  either  physical  or 
emotional  orientation. 

4.  Doctors  in  general  are  governed  rather 
by  individual  rules  of  thumb  in  handling  the 
patient  than  by  rules  of  psychology  geared  to 
handle  each  patient  differently. 

5.  Surgical  efforts  continue  beyond  reason¬ 
able  chances  of  success. 

6.  Upon  the  abandonment  of  attempts  to 
restore  sight,  there  is  no  co-ordinated  plan  of 
aid  in  adjustment,  both  physical  and  mental, 
beginning  from  the  hospital  bed. 
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7.  An  intolerable  world  of  endless  kindness 
envelopes  the  blind,  and  this  is  almost  sure  to 
make  moral  cripples  of  all  but  those  of  the 
toughest  moral  fiber. 

8.  Advanced  methods  of  aiding  the  blind 
are  as  unco-ordinated  as  basic  ones,  there  re¬ 
maining  even  now  a  tendency  to  force  blind 
people  into  an  industrial  mould. 

9.  The  seeing  public  have  an  attitude  of 
what  amounts  to  superstition  in  their  manner 
toward  the  blind. 

There  are  other  criticisms,  which  may  be 
sought  in  the  text,  but  these  are  the  most 
essential  ones.  No  one  knows  these  facts  better 
than  workers  for  the  blind,  but  they  have 
never  been  so  well  stated  before.  Hector 
Chevigny’s  book  should  prove  a  fine  instru¬ 
ment  in  correcting  them. 

Chapter  I,  “The  Roads  We  Take,"  treats 
of  events  immediately  succeeding  Chevigny’s 
coming  to  the  realization  that  his  eye  condi¬ 
tion  was  critical;and  of  good  medicine  and  bad. 

Chapter  II,  “Truth  and  Consequences," 
carries  this  further  and  begins  to  treat  of  ad¬ 
justment.  It  says:  “Adjustment  to  any  condi¬ 
tion  such  as  blindness  is  a  process  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  which  are  very  little  understood.  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  subject  is  general,  even  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  professional  advice  may 
determine  the  whole  course  of  a  man’s  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  customary  view  is  that  ‘adjust¬ 
ment’  is  largely  a  matter  of  morale,  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  within  a  man  of  the 
condition  which  fate  has  imposed  on  him. 
Before  I  lost  my  own  sight,  I  shared  this 
thoughtless  view.  Now  I  know  there  are  two 
aspects  to  the  problem:  there  is  the  mental 
one,  the  one  of  morale,  involving  the  emo¬ 
tional  attitude  toward  the  condition;  and 
there  is  a  second,  the  physical  part  of  it, 
involving  reorientation  to  things  and  people. 
The  two,  however,  go  together;  success  in 
one  necessarily  influences  success  in  the  other. 

“Both  aspects  make  up  a  conscious,  not  an 
unconscious,  process.  The  man  must  know 
what  he’s  doing,  must  be  aware  of  the  factors 


with  which  he  contends.  Therein  lies  the  con¬ 
fusion  attending  our  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
‘adjustment’  when  it  is  applied  to  the  business 
of  coping  with  an  extraordinary  situation 
superimposed  on  living.  Adjustment  to  living 
begins  at  birth  and  is,  in  the  early  years  at 
least,  an  unconscious  process.  Adjustment  to 
a  condition  such  as  blindness,  however,  begins 
only  when  the  individual  becomes  aware  that 
the  condition  will  be  permanent.” 

Chapter  II  also  has  an  interesting  section  on 
the  blindfolding  of  the  seeing  in  relation  to 
their  comprehension  of  blindness.  The  author 
in  a  later  chapter  commends  this  as  a  training 
measure  in  the  training  of  necessary  seeing 
personnel  in  blind  programs. 

The  highest  praise  is  given  Dr.  Conrad 
Berens,  both  for  his  medical,  skill  and  his 
handling  of  early  rehabilitation  measures. 

Chapter  III,  “Peas  at  Six,"  treats  of  Che- 
vigny’s  first  encounter  with  the  world  of  the 
blind  and  the  lack  of  a  co-ordinated  program 
to  include  fine  points  of  physical  training  of 
the  newly  blinded.  He  also  goes  into  more 
detail  on  the  subject  of  physical  adjustment 
to  blindness,  seeing  people’s  habit  of  moving 
such  objects  as  ash  trays;  obstacle  sensation: 
hearing;  and  ends  with  a  parable  on  rats 
(pp.  64-6)  which  comes  near  to  bitterness. 

Chapter  IV,  “Love  Brings  a  Little  Gift  ol 
Neuroses,”  describes  the  seeing  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  blind;  tells  how  it  must  be 
explained  first  that  the  blind  are  normal  and 
then  that  they  are  not  normal;  tells  further  ol 
primitive  prejudice  and  the  corrosive  effect  of 
kindness.  The  author  says:  “Toward  the 
blind  the  world  presents  a  face  it  turns  to  no 
other  group  on  earth.  Everyone  else  must 
struggle  for  his  existence,  must  fight  for  his 
survival.  The  blind,  however,  need  not  want. 
Society,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  utter 
helplessness  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  sight, 
stands  ever  ready  to  help  him,  whether  his 
need  be  so  small  a  thing  as  crossing  the  street 
or  the  larger  one  of  food  and  shelter  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 
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‘All  this  is  to  the  world’s  credit;  it  would 
seem,  to  say  the  least,  in  poor  taste  to  find 
fault  with  it.  But  in  human  kindness  there  is  a 
paradox;  that  which  it  seeks  to  help  it  can 
also  destroy. 

‘It  doesn’t  mean  to  destroy  anyone,  of 
course,  any  more  than  a  doting  mother  in¬ 
tends  to  make  the  child  she  is  spoiling  unfit 
for  normal  living.  But  the  world  can  and  docs 
effect  destruction  of  character,  the  blind  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  it,  and  avoidance  is 
possible  only  by  coming  to  understand  the 
danger. 

‘There’s  one  thing  about  being  blind,’  a 
fellow  patient  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  said  to  me 
one  day,  ‘you  certainly  see  the  best  side  of 
people.’  That’s  true,  you  do — when  you  en¬ 
counter  people  individually.  But  add  up  all 
people  into  that  thing  called  society — or  the 
world,  if  you  prefer  that  word — and  you  also 
add  up  all  their  attempts  to  help  you  into  a 
force  with  which  you  may  have  to  do  battle 
if  you  wish  to  retain  your  integrity  as  a  useful 
human  being.” 

Chapter  V,  “A  Most  Ingenious  Paradox,” 
goes  into  the  author’s  impressions  of  work  for 
the  blind,  segregation,  organizational  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  particularly  concerns  itself  with  the 
conscious  and  subconscious  attitude  of  the 
seeing  concerned.  The  author  says:  “The 
agencies  and  their  trends  are  direct  expressions 
of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  drives  within 
society  as  it  regards  the  blind.  The  conscious 
wish  is  for  the  blind  to  reassume  the  common 
level  of  existence,  the  unconscious  to  remove 
the;n  to  places  of  complete  safety.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  paradox.” 

Me  says  further:  “All  workers  for  the  blind 
naturally  feel  they  understand  ‘the  blind.’ 
Few  of  them,  however,  can  do  so,  because 
their  experiences  are  usually  confined  to  the 
ones  of  whom  they  have  immediate  charge. 
Thus  a  shop  foreman  of  a  vocational  work¬ 
room  for  the  making  of  mops  would  have — 
and  does  have — an  entirelv  different  idea  of 
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what  the  blind  are  like  from  an  instructor  in 
dictaphone  operating  who  would  be  teaching 
classes  of  girls  eager  to  engage  in  competitive 
living.  Honestly  as  each  has  arrived  at  his 
opinion,  often  after  years  of  contact  with  his 
charges,  that  opinion  must  be  conditioned  by 
the  scope  of  his  observation.  Heads  of  job- 
placement  bureaus,  trainers  of  prospective 
guide-dog  users,  institutional  superintendents 
all  must  have  different  points  of  view  when 
they  rely  only  on  the  observations  within 
their  own  experiences.  And  blind  persons  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  opinionated  of  the  lot. 
I  think  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  body  of  referential  knowledge  so  badly 
needed  can  start  with  a  record  of  pooled 
experiences. 

“As  matters  stand,  there  is  not  even  agree¬ 
ment  among  authorities  in  the  use  of  words 
the  common  understanding  of  which  would  be 
vital  to  the  formation  of  any  such  body  of 
knowledge.  Even  key  words  like  ‘rehabilita¬ 
tion’  and  ‘dependence’  have  different  mean¬ 
ings  when  used  by  different  workers.  To  some, 
rehabilitation  implies  only  job  placement  and 
nothing  more.  One  of  the  foremost  workers 
for  the  blind  in  America  has  said,  'An  adequate 
pension  will  save  the  blind  from  dependence.’ 
This  statement  needs  a  definition  of  the  word 
‘dependence’  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 

“The  next  step,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
expert  analysis,  in  semantic  terms,  of  the 
world’s  fixed  notions  about  the  blind.  Litera¬ 
ture  on  this  point  is  all  but  nonexistent,  except 
by  implication  in  the  writings  of  the  blind 
themselves  describing  their  struggles.  1  he 
world’s  fixed  notions  constitute  the  environ¬ 
ment  toward  which  every  blind  person  has  to 
make  his  major  mental  adjustment.  We  have 
tons  of  literature  on  the  general  study  of 
environment  for  the  sighted — achieving  a 
study  in  the  same  field  for  the  blind  would  be 
a  much  simpler  task  because  the  body  of 
notions  is  more  fixed  and  measurable.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  acquaintance  with  a 
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study  on  this  subject  would  make  many  a 
worker  on  behalf  of  the  blind  question  the 
whole  structure  of  his  own  attitude. 

“Then  surely  there  must  be  an  overhauling 
of  our  whole  concept  of  rehabilitation.  We 
have  to  junk  the  ‘it’s  all  up  to  you  and  your 
courage'  philosophy.  We  must  place  in  much 
sharper  perspective  than  we  now  do  the  physi¬ 
cal  aspect  of  readjustment.  In  attacking  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  problem  we  attack  the 
emotional  as  well,  for  the  two  are  integrated; 
and  we  also  attack,  at  its  logical  beginning, 
the  problem  of  returning  a  man  to  usefulness.” 

Chapter  VI,  “Hearts  and  Flowers,”  treats 
of  sentimentality  over  blindness. 

Chapter  VII,  “Of  Bildad  the  Shuhite,”  is  a 
great  chapter.  It  treats  of  Chevigny’s  under¬ 
standing  of  The  Book  of  Job  and  his  own  per¬ 
secution  by  pious  men. 

Chapter  VIII,  “Are  You  There?”  goes  into 
some  of  the  author’s  observations  of  blindness 
in  relation  to  his  profession. 

Chapter  IX,  “Information  Please,”  treats 
of  observation  by  the  blind  of  the  character  of 
the  seeing;  particularly  of  that  rare  and  pecu¬ 
liar  tact  often  found  where  least  expected,  of 
which  Villey  also  wrote. 

Chapter  X,  “It’s  a  Man’s  Life”;  Chapter 

XI,  “Out  of  the  Doghouse”;  and  Chapter 

XII,  “Today  I  Am  a  Minor,”  give  the  author’s 
well-deserved  praise  to  the  operation  of  the 
“Seeing  Eye.” 

The  reader  is  left  with  many  questions 
unanswered,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
author’s  help  will  be  sought  in  finding  them. 
He  is  without  doubt  an  able  man.  One  of  the 
dilemmas  which  now  face  the  work  for  the 
blind  is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  book,  though 
perhaps  not  precisely  as  a  dilemma.  It  is  this: 
There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  special  basic 
training  centers  of  the  newly  blinded.  But  all 
organized  rehabilitation  measures  have  a  ten¬ 
dency,  sooner  or  later,  toward  institutionaliz¬ 
ing  the  blind,  which  Chevigny  clearly  points 
out. 

In  the  1 3th  Century,  King  (Saint)  Louis  set 


up  a  kind  of  hostlery  for  blind  people  which, 
though  it  had  its  drawbacks  by  our  standards, 
was  good  of  its  kind  in  its  day,  which  day  was 
while  St.  Louis  was  able  to  be  its  inspector. 
The  blind  people  held  meetings  over  which 
one  of  them  presided  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
governed  their  own  affairs.  Upon  the  death  of 
St.  Louis,  this  process  was  very  rapidly  altered 
because  it  did  not  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
seeing  concerned,  and  for  centuries  the  organ¬ 
ization  endured — a  body  as  malignant  as  it 
was  enduring. 

There  is  one  thing  it  is  a  little  early  for 
Chevigny  to  know.  This  is  that  in  work  for 
the  blind  it  is  not  the  first  hundred  years  that 
are  the  hardest,  but  the  second. 

Warren  Bledsoe 


EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  HOPEFUL 

FOR  BLIND 

Seven  out  of  ten  blind  war  workers  in  New 
York  State  have  been  retained  in  postwar 
jobs,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

The  report  states  that  the  majority  of  em¬ 
ployers  value  the  stability,  skills,  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  blind  workers  as  being  on  a  par 
with,  or  above  that  of,  sighted  workers,  and 
have  retained  1,400  of  the  2,000  blind  who 
worked  in  war  plants  during  World  War  II. 

In  connection  with  National  “Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped”  Week,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  stated  that  the  employment  field  for  the 
blind  would  be  unlimited  if  all  employers 
would  give  the  blind  an  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  capabilities,  skills,  and  produc¬ 
tion  possibilities. 

“Achievements  of  the  blind  in  war  industry 
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surprised  many  employers,”  the  Commission 
said.  “It  proved  that  the  blind  worker  not  only 
produced  without  accidents  and  without  un¬ 
necessary  absenteeism,  but  on  a  par  with 
sighted  workers.” 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Psychology ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 
contains  the  paper  “Psychological  Aspects  of 
Blindness,”  bv  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld.  The 
writer  remarks  that  any  discussion  of  the 
psychological  effects  of  blindness  must  take 
into  consideration  (a)  degree  of  sight,  and 
(b)  age  at  onset  of  blindness.  He  feels  that 
•blindness  restricts  the  individual*  in  three 
basic  ways:  restriction  in  the  range  and  variety 
of  concepts;  restriction  in  the  ability  to  get 
about;  and  restriction  in  the  control  of  the 
environment.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  study 
of  personality  characteristics  of  the  blind  is 
only  in  its  beginning.  In  the  available  litera¬ 
ture  it  is  stressed  that  the  handicap  does  not 
affect  all  personalities  in  the  same  way;  that 
the  reactions  of  the  social  environment  to  the 
handicapped  person  are  of  basic  importance 
and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  handicap  as  the 
social  treatment  which  causes  emotional  con¬ 
flicts  and  feelings  of  inferiority  and  insecurity 
in  the  blind  individual.  Reprints  of  this  paper 
are  available. 

• 

“Psychological  Reactions  in  War-Blinded,” 
by  W.  M.  Harrowes,  is  found  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  for  July  27,  1946.  The  paper 
gives  a  brief  review  of  forty  cases  of  war- 
blinded  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two 
and  thirty-eight,  representing  a  wide  range  of 
occupations. 

Radiocraft  for  February,  1946,  has  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Blind  Servicemen,”  by  D.  W.  Uhl, 
which  deals  with  the  training  in  radio  repair 
work  which  many  veterans  are  receiving  at 
the  Radio  Engineering  Institute  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Claremont  College  Reading  Conference, 
Eleventh  Yearbook,  Division  IV,  is  entitled 
“Tactile  or  Touch  Reading.”  Two  papers  are 
given:  “The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,” 
by  Frances  Blend;  and  “Comics  for  the  Blind,” 
by  Fred  Lasswell.  Miss  Blend,  in  her  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  reading  of  the  blind  child,  points 
out  that  whatever  the  stimulus  source  for 
reading,  the  final  results  are  practically  the 
same. 

“Blind  Students  Take  Course  in  Poultry 
Husbandry,”  is  found  in  The  Extensioner ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  College.  It 
describes  a  course  in  poultry  husbandry  for 
the  blind  given  at  the  College  with  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  Texas  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  f 

“X-Ray  Darkroom  draining  as  an  Adjunct 
to  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  by 
Roger  G.  Gerry  and  Faith  C.  Koch,  appears 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Medical  Bulletin. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  program  for  the  training 
of  newly  blinded  patients  in  X-ray  darkroom 
techniques  which  has  been  in  operation  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
for  over  18  months. 

Two  books  of  fiction  published  recently 
have  important  blind  characters.  One  is  This 
Deadly  Dar\,  by  Lee  Wilson,  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York,  and  Ward 
Twenty ,  by  James  Warner  Bellah,  published 
by  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  New  York.  The 
first  book  is  a  psychological  horror  story, 
while  the  second  one  deals  with  life  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  hospital. 

Helga  Lende 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


metric  tape  measure.  A  limited  supply  has 
been  secured  of  tape  measures  carrying  in 
inkprint  both  English  and  metric  scales. 
These  have  been  marked  with  paper  staples 
as  follows:  every  centimeter  is  marked  for  the 
first  ten  centimeters;  then  a  staple  appears  at 
every  ten  centimeters.  Additional  staples  are 
placed  at  25,  75,  and  125  centimeters,  and 
crossed  staples  are  provided — one  at  25,  two 
at  50,  three  at  75,  four  at  100;  and  one  diag¬ 
onally  crossed  staple  at  125  centimeters.  Over¬ 
all  length  of  the  metric  scale  is  150  centi¬ 
meters.  Postpaid,  50^. 

hem  gauge.  An  order  has  been  placed  for  a 
supply  of  a  new  type  of  hem  gauge  called  the 
“Pin-It  Skirt  Marker”.  This  is  provided  with 
a  wooden  rule,  mounted  on  a  three-armed 
stand,  and  providing  measurements  ranging 
from  11  inches  to  24  inches.  Sliding  on  the 
scale  is  a  metal  extension  to  which  is  hinged  a 
crimped  metal  arm  which  falls  forward  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  mechanism  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  when  the  skirt  is  pressed  between 
the  arm  and  slider  of  the  extension,  it  holds 
the  skirt  in  such  a  way  that  a  pin  may  be  slid 
through  a  slot  provided  in  the  gauge.  The  pins 
are  always  properly  and  accurately  aligned  by 
the  gauge,  so  that  the  length  of  a  skirt  may  be 
very  quickly  and  evenly  marked. 

The  wooden  rule  is  marked  along  one  edge 
by  slots  at  each  inch.  Notches  on  the  front 
corner  indicate  the  half  inches,  and  notches  on 
the  back  corner  indicate  the  quarters.  This 
hem  gauge  should  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  temper  for  those  husbands  whose  wives 
are  able  to  coerce  them  to  measure  hems. 
Postpaid,  $1.50. 


THE  W.  EARL  QUAY  VOLTMETER.  Mr.  Quay,  of 

the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
has  submitted  the  circuit  for  a  voltmeter 
which,  he  points  out,  is  neither  new  nor 
unique,  but  which  is  reasonably  reliable,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  useful.  It  depends  on  using 
the  striking  voltage  of  a  neon  glow  lamp, 
together  with  a  voltage  divider  and  head¬ 
phones.  The  striking  of  the  neon  glow  lamp 
produces  a  distinct  “thump”  in  the  head¬ 
phones. 

One  test  prod  is  connected  to  a  condenser 
as  Well  as  to  one  side  of  a  single  pole,  double 
throw  switch.  The  condenser  runs  to  the 
other  side  of  the  same  switch.  The  switch 
blade  is  connected  to  one  side  of  a  five  megohm 
potentiometer  and  to  the  blade  of  a  second 
single  pole,  double  throw  switch.  One  side  of 
this  second  switch  is  connected  to  a  battery, 
and  the  other  side  is  connected  to  the  other 
side  of  the  battery  which  in  turn  is  con¬ 
nected  to  a  neon  glow  lamp  in  series  with 
a  pair  of  headphones,  and  thence  to  the  wiper 
of  the  potentiometer.  The  top  end  of  the 
potentiometer  is  joined  to  a  second  test  prod. 

The  purpose  of  the  battery,  which  can  be 
thrown  into  or  out  of  the  circuit,  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  voltages  which  are  too  low  to  cause 
striking  of  the  neon  lamp.  With  a  suitably 
calibrated  dial  and  a  pointer  knob,  voltages 
can  be  read  quickly  with  this  “voltmeter”. 

architector.  The  fact  that  so  many  children 
have  found  building  blocks  exasperating  makes 
a  not-too-well-known  set  of  bricks,  called 
Architector  Building  Set,  rather  interesting. 
Designed  by  a  professional  architect,  these 
blocks  are  set  up  with  quick-drying,  water 
soluble  “cement”,  which  comes  in  collapsible 
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tubes.  The  mortar  holds  the  bricks  in  place, 
and  helps  prevent  their  being  knocked  over 
accidentally.  In  addition  to  the  miniature 
clay  bricks,  wood  molding,  roofing,  plastic 
window  panes,  and  flooring  are  supplied. 
Doors  may  be  installed  with  linen  hinges.  All 
parts  are  assembled  with  the  cement. 

After  a  model  has  been  built,  it  may  be 
dismantled  by  dipping  in  water,  which  softens 
the  cement.  The  bricks  may  then  be  washed 
off  and  re-used. 

Sets  are  available  in  five  sizes,  ranging  in 
list  price  from  $2.50  to  $25.  It  is  suggested 
that  those  who  are  interested  examine  the 
various  models  in  local  toy  stores.  Discounts 
may  then  be  secured  through  this  Depart¬ 
ment. 


TALKING  BOOK  TABLES.  Mr.  Willthrop  K. 
Howe,  Jr.,  of  183  East  Main  Street,  Rochester, 
New  York,  has  designed  and  built  for  himself 
a  special  table  for  use  with  his  Talking  Book 
reproducer.  The  top  is  the  correct  size  to 
hold  the  machine  comfortably,  and  below  it  a 
sloping  shelf  is  provided  to  hold  the  records. 
This  shelf  is  wide  enough  to  hold  the  played 
and  unplayed  records  side  by  side  in  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  mailing  container.  Thus  the 
records  are  easily  kept  in  order  and  out  of 
harm’s  way.  As  a  final  feature,  the  table  is 
provided  with  casters  so  that  it  can  be  rolled 
about  with  the  machine  remaining  in  place. 

Mr.  Howe  has  had  detailed  blueprints 
prepared,  and  will  be  happy  to  supply  copies 
to  all  who  are  interested.  Requests  should  be 
addressed  directly  to  Mr.  Howe,  at  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  address  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  and  mailing. 

steel  wool.  From  several  sources  the  sugges¬ 
tion  has  recently  come  in  that  steel  wool  may 
be  kept  from  rusting  if  it  is  stored  in  soapy 
water.  Another  solution  to  the  problem  is  a 


steel  wool  made  from  stainless  steel.  This  new 
product  is  remarkably  easy  to  keep  clean, 
since  it  does  not  oxidize  as  even  the  copper 
wool  does.  Moreover,  it  maintains  its  cutting 
qualities  over  long  periods  of  time. 

A  lazy  way  to  keep  pots  clean  has  also 
recently  been  offered  by  the  department  stores 
in  the  form  of  rolls  of  aluminum  foil.  A  length 
of  the  foil  is  used  to  line  the  skillet  or  broiling 
pan,  and  is  discarded  after  use.  As  many  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  are  normally  made  of  aluminum, 
no  new  element  is  introduced  which  might 
affect  the  flavor  of  the  food  being  cooked. 
This  should  be  available  in  practically  all 
places.  The  price  per  roll  is  usually  around 
$1.00. 

piano  repairs.  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson  of  New 
Jersey  makes  this  suggestion  for  repairing 
broken  hammer  shanks  where  the  break  is 
long  and  diagonal.  He  applies  Rogers  Glue  to 
the  shank,  then  slides  over  it  a  length  of 
player  piano  tubing.  He  then  slides  the  ham¬ 
mer  in  place  and  aligns  it  with  the  other  ham¬ 
mers.  This  eliminates  the  tedious  job  of 
wrapping  the  shank  with  cord;  and  the  piano 
may  be  played  again  almost  immediately. 

Another  tip  which  Mr.  Johnson  passed  on 
was  to  have  cards  printed  on  light  gummed 
paper.  The  cards  may  then  be  stuck  to  an 
inconspicuous  area  in  the  piano,  so  that  the 
customer  can  always  find  the  address  of  his 
tuner. 

complaint  on  the  rocket  pen.  It  has  oc¬ 
casionally  been  found  by  users  that  this  pen 
does  not  always  write  immediately  on  all  sur¬ 
faces.  It  is  recommended  that  one  occasional¬ 
ly  blow  into  the  vent  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
pen,  and  it  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  sheet 
of  scratch  paper  handy  to  make  some  flour¬ 
ishes  from  time  to  time,  especially  when  the 
pen  has  not  been  used  recently. 
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price  changes.  The  following  price  changes 
are  now  in  effect: 

Safety  Knives 

J 

Reynolds  Rocket  Pens 
Insulin  Syringes 
Postal  Scales 
Headphones,  adapted 
Heavy  Tape  Measure 

Future  orders  for  headphones  should  be 
addressed  to  Miss  Alice  Smith,  Talking  Book 
Department,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11. 


EDUCATIONAL  MODELS 

(The  following  is  reprinted  from  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  an  organ  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain,  because  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  educational  models  and 
the  increasing  use  of  them  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  will  welcome  ideas  as  to  what 
binds  of  models  might  be  most  useful.  The 
next  and  most  difficult  problem  is  how  to  finance 
the  manufacture  of  them ,  but  we  hope  that  this 
problem  may  be  overcome  in  time.) 

The  following  list  of  suggested  educational 
models  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Braille  Book  Production,  who  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Langdon  for  his  interest  in 
the  scheme.  Any  further  comment  by  mem¬ 
bers  interested  would  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Models  constructed  along  the  following 
‘‘project"  lines  might  be  useful. 

(a)  Architecture. 

Castle,  to  show  essential  features  and  sub¬ 
sequent  evolution  of  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  from  the  hall,  bower  and  kitchens. 

Ecclesiastical — Monastery,  with  great 

chapel,  now  a  cathedral.  Parish  church 


and  its  growth  by  adding  aisles,  chapels. 

These  models  should  consist  of  separate 
components  easily  assembled  in  class. 

Farmhouse  and  country  buildings  gener¬ 
ally. 

(b)  Industry 

Agriculture — Tools,  e.g.,  plough,  binder; 
also  carts,  wagons,  etc.  Buildings,  e.g., 
barn,  stable. 

Other  industries. 

Machines — Water  wheels,  windmill,  cylin¬ 
der  with  piston,  connecting  rod  and 
crank-shaft,  simple  pump. 

(c)  Evolution  of  Transport. 

(1)  Land — Sledge,  cart,  coach,  motor 
cars,  rail. 

(2)  Sea— Hollow  log,  canoe,  galley,  early 
boat  with  lateen  sail,  leading  to  typical 
ships  of  each  century,  dry  docks, 
piers,  canals,  barges,  locks,  swing 
bridges. 

(3)  Air — Evolution  of  air  transport.  Ty¬ 
pical  models  based  on  collections  in 
Imperial  Science  Museum. 

(d)  Zoology. 

Birds — small  birds  to  be  life-size. 

Animals — small  animals  to  be  life-size. 

Larger  birds  and  animals  to  be  in  relation 
to  size. 

(e)  Botanical  Models. 

Parts  of  Flowers. 

(f)  Human  Anatomy. 

Models — perhaps  greatly  simplified  and  of 

the  more  important  organs,  e.g.,  the 

heart  would  be  useful.  These,  and  all 

% 

other  models,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  made  so  as  to  take  to  pieces  to  per¬ 
mit  examination  of  interiors. 

(g)  Suggestions  for  Models. 

Escalators. 

Traffic  signals  and  Belisha  beacons  (sub¬ 
stitute  sound  for  color). 

One’s  own  school. 

Housing  estates. 


$1.25  postpaid 
2.60  postpaid 
6.00  postpaid 
.75  postpaid 
1. 00  postpaid 
.50  postpaid 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News'  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blma 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  awarded  scholarships  for  the  year  1946-47 
to  the  following  students:  Anne  Armstrong, 
Virginia;  Esther  Bacon,  Colorado;  Samuel 
Beamesderfer,  Pennsylvania;  George  Bitner, 
Pennsylvania;  Ruth  Bolz,  New  York;  Donald 
Crawford,  Utah;  Edwin  Edmonds,  Texas; 
Leonard  Ferreri,  New  York;  Lilia  Gonzalez, 
Mexico';  Fuller  Hale,  Missouri;  Jodie  Jackson, 
Florida;  Gunther  Land,  New  York;  Robert 
Logan,  Pennsylvania;  Alice  Terrien,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Mary  Palmer  Till,  South  Dakota; 
Raymond  Wuenschel,  New  York. 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  was  won  by  Doris  M.  Carr  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  Foundation  scholarships  are  given  each 
year  to  blind  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  chosen  vocations  by 
attendance  at  professional  schools  or  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning. 

The  eighth  consecutive  summer  school  for 
Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  was  held  at  Hampton  Institute  from 
June  18  to  July  30.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant 
director  of  the  Foundation,  made  the  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements  and  was  there  during 
the  first  week  before  starting  his  courses  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  other  instruc¬ 
tors  were:  Dr.  Powrie  Vaux  Doctor,  professor 
of  English  and  History  at  Gallaudet  College, 
Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield,  head  of  the  primary 


department  in  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,-  and  Miss  Vivian  R.  Greene,  itinerant 
teacher  of  speech  reading  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  public  schools. 

These  courses  have  exercised  a  significant 
influence  upon  the  education  of  blind  and 
deaf  Negro  children  throughout  the  South, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  practically  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Negro  teachers  to  obtain  special 
training  prior  to  1939,  and  now  the  entire 
staffs  of  some  schools  are  specially  trained  and 
several  of  their  teachers  have  a  Master’s  degree 
in  special  education. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  ' 

Page  43.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans;  J.  R.  Ramsey,  manager,  succeeding 
E.  L.  Fortier. 

Page  68.  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind; 
new  address,  864  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Page  66.  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Harold 
J.  Hebbeln,  supervisor,  succeeding  Violet 
Bushan. 

Page  97.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  Reading 
Room  for  the  Blind,  Free  Public  Library; 
Mrs.  Clara  Christensen,  supervisor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Doris  C.  Whittier. 
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Louisiana ;  School  for  the  Blind — Two 

new  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind: 
Mrs.  Lloyd  V.  Funchess,  who  will  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Gayre 
Bazar,  teacher  of  advanced  piano,  chorus, 
and  voice;  and  Mrs.  Inez  J.  Clark,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  new  department  of  Sight- 
Saving.  The  Sight-Saving  class  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  fifteen,  with  the  prospect  of 
others  qualifying  at  a  later  time.  An  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  music  department  is  the  Rhythm 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Landry  and 
Miss  Lillie  Holland.  According  to  W.  C  Gill, 
principal  of  the  School,  this  class  is  proving  an 
excellent  training  ground  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  talent  for  the  school  band,  and 
is  also  a  great  source  of  pleasure  for  the  pupils. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — A 
concert,  financed  by  the  William  N.  Cohen 
Fund  for  blind  musicians,  was  given  by  blind 
artists  at  The  Lighthouse,  New  York  City,  on 
the  evening  of  October  23.  The  program 
included  solos  by  Ryszard  Gruszczynski,  bari¬ 
tone,  who,  before  he  lost  his  sight,  fought  with 
the  Polish  underground  during  World  War 
II;  instrumental  solos  by  Forrest  Goodenough, 
young  blind  composer,  who  played  two  of  his 


own  compositions,  “Nocturne,”  and  “Etude,” 
as  well  as  his  own  arrangement  of  a  medley 
from  Gershwin’s  “Porgy  and  Bess”;  and  num¬ 
bers  by  Sadie  Knight,  Negro  soprano,  who 
was  recently  awarded  third  prize  in  the  Mar¬ 
ian  Anderson  contest.  Three  of  the  eight 
blind  teachers  of  The  Lighthouse  Music 
School,  Florence  Halpin,  Eunice  Robinson, 
and  John  Di  Francesco,  also  appeared  on  the 
program,  as  did  other  blind  musicians 
Carmen  Abel,  soprano,  and  Guion  Rogers, 
tenor,  have  received  scholarships  from  The 
Lighthouse  for  tuition  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — New  teachers  at  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  this  year  are:  Mrs.  Constance  Beckwith, 
opportunity  classes;  Miss  Helen  Campbell, 
opportunity  classes;  Mrs.  Jessie  Duncan, 
Nursery  School;  Mrs.  Maud  Heller,  Grade  I; 
Miss  Janet  Keith,  Nursery  School;  Thorvald 
Langaard,  woodworking;  Miss  Doris  Mitchell, 
Nursery  School;  Miss  Jeanette  Pequignot, 
Grade  8;  James  Shaw,  agriculture;  Mrs. 
Minnie  Sprung,  Grade  4.  Paul  Mitchell  has 
returned  from  four  years  of  service  in  World 
War  II  to  resume  his  duties  as  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of  . .  . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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